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CAIRO AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


EFORE the Crimean war the Emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, said to the ruler of 
Great Britain,“ You take Egypt, and I ‘Il 
secure Constantinople, and we will hold the 
two places in spite of all the other powers.” 
This was a fair offer, and might have been 
accepted, if John Bull had not been so 
mulish and pig-headed. He thought that 
Russia could be humiliated and destroyed 
by war, and that India would then be safe. 
This was a mistake, as we know, for Russia 
is still pushing her forces nearer and nearer 
the line that separates the latter power from 
the valuable possessions of the East, and a 
few years must elapse before there will be 
another revolt, much bloodshed, and valua- 
ble lives lost, and the result, after all, will 
be doubtful. 
Now, Egypt is in a bad state, and has 
been growing worse for years, simply be- 


cause England wants the country, yet dares 
not take it boldly, as she might do, if cour- 
age were behind the cabinet, and pushing the 
nation on. It must fall to Great Britain 
some day, or else France will have a word 
to say on the subject, as she grows strong- 
er and more audacious, 

It is a remarkable country, is Egypt; so 
old that no one knows its early history, or 
can correctly interpret its great relics. It 
abounds in surprises, and the most remark- 
able of them are the pyramids, a few miles 
above Cairo, near the west margin of the 
valley of the Nile. As many as sixty-nine 
have been counted, the ruins of many more 
are to be seen, and great numbers have 
without doubt disappeared in the long peri- 
od of nearly forty centuries since they were 
constructed. In the early Egyptian dynas- 
ties the capital, Memphis, stood about ten 
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miles above Cairo, on the west bank of the 
river. The burial places of the multitudes 
with which the valley was peopled were 
along the edge of the rocky tract known as 
the Libyan range, which intervenes between 
the cultivated lands of the Nile, and the 
great desert, whose drifting sands now cov- 
er the region around the pyramids. In the 
rocks they excavated their tombs, and built 
them up of the materials at hand, and over 
those designed for the king, and probably 
other important personages, they raised the 
pyramids, some of which from their vast 
size have ranked among the principal won- 
ders of the world. From Cairo several 
groups are in full view. The nearest group 
is that of Ghizeh, consisting of three pyra- 
mids, two of which exceed all others in 
their dimensions. Beyond these are seen 
the three pyramids of Aboo Seer, then the 
great pyramid of Sakkarah, showing its 
construction in steps, and accompanied by 
several smaller pyramids. Some distance 
beyond these are discerned the two majes- 
tic pyramids of Dashoor, and others still ap- 
pear yet further to the south. 

From the investigations which have been 
made to determine the character of these 
structures, it appears that they date from 
the period of the third dynasty to the twelfth, 
after which the Egyptians ceased to build 
them. Each one was commenced over a 
sepulchral chamber excavated in the rock, 
and during the life of the king for whom it 
was intended the work of building up the 
structure over this chamber went on, a very 
narrow and low passageway being kept open 
as the courses of the stone were added, by 
which access from the outside was secured 
to the central chamber. At the death of 
the monarch the work ceased, and the last 
layers were then finished off, and the pas- 
sageway closed up. The piles were con- 
structed of blocks of red or syenitic granite 
from the quarries of Asswan, and also of 
others of a hard, calcareous stone, from the 
quarries of Mokattam and Tourah. They 
were of extraordinary dimensions, and their 
transportation to the pyramids, and adjust- 
ment in their proper places, indicate a sur- 
prising degree of mechanical skill. Their 
thickness varied from more than four to 
less than two feet, and, when arranged upon 


one another, forming steps up the outer 
slopes, the thickness of the stones deter- 
mined the height of these steps. Those 
near the top are of the thicker stones, but 
the blocks are of moderate length compared 
with those near the base. The foundations 
for the structures were excavated in the 
solid rock, sometimes to the depth of ten 
feet, and upon this the great stones were ar- 
ranged, and built up, layer upon layer, and 
one shell succeeding another, the spaces 
within being filled in with smaller stones 
closely packed. 

To quarry, and move the immense blocks 
to the pyramids, and then raise them to 
their places, must have been a work calling 
in piay no little engineering skill, notwith- 
standing an unlimited amount of human 
labor was atcommand. Near the summits, 
however, the number of men that could aid 
in raising the huge stones must have been 
comparatively small for want of room, and 
it seems that some mechanical power must 
have been employed beside any which we 
know they possessed. The probability of 
this is contirmed by the fact that cavities in 
the stones have been found, which appear 
as though they might have been worn by 
the foot of derricks turning in them. 

The three pyramids of the Memphis 
group stand upon a plateau about one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven feet above the highest 
tise of the Nile, not far apart from each 
other, and nearly on a northeast and south- 
west line. Like the other pyramids of 
Egypt, their four sides are directed toward 
the cardinal points. The largest of them, 
known as the great pyramid, covers at pres 
ent an area of between twelve and thirteen 
acres, the side of its square measuring 
seven hundred and forty-six feet, and its 
keight is four hundred and fifty feet, nine 
inches. Its dimensions have been reduced 
from a base of seven hundred and sixty: 
four feet, and a height of four hundred and 
eighty feet by the removal of the outer por 
tions to furnish stone for the city of Cairo. 
Thus despoiled, the walls have lost theif 
smooth, finished surface, in which state they 
were left by their builders, who, commen 
ing at the top, filled in with small stones the 
angles formed by the recession of each up 
per layer, and beveled off the-upper edges 
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of the great blocks, till, reaching the base, 
they left each side of an even surface, slop- 
ing at an angle of 51 deg. 50 min. By 
stripping off the outer casing, the courses 
of stone appear in the form of steps, which, 
though ragged and unequal, can be ascend- 
ed even by ladies. 

The great pyramid has two hundred 
and three of these steps, the lower ones 
being four feet ten inches high. The 
horizontal surfaces were nicely finished, 
and the stones were joined together with a 
cement of lime without sand. The struct- 
ures are so nearly solid that the spaces oc- 
cupied by the chambers and passages are of 
little account in estimating their contents. 
Those cf the great pyramid amount to 
about 82,111,000 cubic feet of masonry, be- 
side about 7,000,000 more which have been 
removed, and the total weight of the stone 
is estimated at 6.316,000 tons. The only 
entrance is on the north face, forty-nine 
feet above the base, and about twenty-four 
feet east of the central line. The masonry 
about it is much broken away, and the piles 
of broken stones reach up from the ground 
nearly to its level. A passageway, only 
three feet eleven inches high, and three 
feet five and one-half inches wide, leads 
from it down a slope at an angle of 26 deg. 
41 min., a distance of three hundred and 
twenty feet ten inches to the original sepul- 
chra! chamber, commonly known as the sub- 
terraneous apariment, and beyond this fifty- 
two feet rine inches into the rock, with an 
area in this portion of only two feet seven 
inches in vidth, and two feet eight inches 
in height. It is supposed that it was in- 
tended to excavate another chamber at the 
end of this passage, and that it was not 
done on account of the monarch continuing 
.0 live until it was found expedient to close 
up the mouth of the passage with the ex- 
ternal casing of masonry. 

The sepulchral chamber is forty-six feet 
‘ong by twenty-seven feet in width, and its 
Leight is eleven and one-half feet. The en- 
trance passage, sixty-three feet long, con- 
nects with a branch passage, which rises at an 
angle of 26 deg. 18 min., and thus extends 
one hundred and twenty-four feet, when it 
becomes level, and runs one hundred and 
nine feet further. This connects with sev- 


eral chambers and passages, the position 
and nature of which cannot be described 
without the aid of illustrated plans. One 
of the former, situated nearly in the central 
portion of the pyramid, and sixty-seven 
feet above its base, is known as the queen’s 
chamber. . This measures seventeen feet by 
eighteen feet nine inches, and twenty feet 
three inches high, and has a groined roof. 
It appears to have been intended for a 
sarcophagus; but the only one found was 
in what is called the grand or king’s cham- 
ber. This is an apartment lined with red 
granite highly polished, single stones reach- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling, and the 
ceiling is formed of nine large slabs of pol- 
ished granite, extending from wail to wall. 
It is thirty-four feet three inches long, sev- 
enteen feet one inch wide, and nineteen 
feet one inch bigh. Over it are five small 
chambers, apparently built to shelter the 
larger room beneatl: from the weight of the 
masonry. The room is perfectly plain, and 
coptains only a sarcophagus of red granite, 
which is seven and one-half feet long, three 
feet three inches wide, and three feet five 
inches high, too large to have been intro- 
duced through the entrance passage, and 
must, therefore, have been placed in the 
room when this was built. It is supposed 
that it contained a wooden coffin with th: 
mummy of the king, and that these long 
since disappeared, when the pyramids were 
first opened and plundered. 

In tne construction of the pyramids ar- 
rangements were made for blocking up the 
important passages with huge masses of 
granite, and the obstacles thus interposed 
have greatly impeded their exploration, and 
sometimes rendered it necessary to open 
new passages past the obstructions. It is 
probable that, on account of these extraor- 
dinary precautions, there are yet undiscov- 
ered apartments of no little interest in the 
immense body of these structures. Not- 
withstanding they have for centuries been 
objects of great curiosity, and have been 
visited, explored, and plundered by people 
of different nations, new apartments were 
discovered in 1835 by Colonel Howard 
Vyse, as also hieroglyphics upon the stones, 
made by the quarrymen, and which, when 
deciphered, proved to be the name and ti- 
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tles of the ruling monarch, Shufu, the 
Cheops of Herodotus. 

The second pyramid stands on a base 
thirty-three feet above that of the -great 
pyramid, and in an excavation made for it 
ia the rock. It measured originally seven 
hundred and seven feet nine inches square, 
and four hundred and fifty-four feet three 
inches high; but those dimensions are now 


‘-reduced respectively to six hundred and | 


ninety feet nine inches, and four hundred 
and forty-seven and one-half feet. The an- 
gle of its slope is 52 deg. 20 min, The up- 
per portion of its casing is still preserved, 
end persons can ascend this, though not 
without danger, especially if liable to be- 
come dizzy by losing sight of the lower por- 
tion of the structure. This pyramid has 
two entrances, one thirty-seven feet eight 
inches above the base, and the other built 
out in front of the base, each leading by an 
inclined passage of about one hundred feet 
in length to the same sepulchral chamber. 
This has a rvof of the shape of the pyramid 
itself, and measures forty-six feet two inches, 
by sixteen feet two inches, and is nineteen 
feet three inches high. I\ contains a gran- 
ite sarcophagus, eight feet seven inches 
long, three and one-half feet wide, and 
three feet high. It was reached with great 
difficulty by Belzoni, in 1818, who found a 
Cufic inscription recording the visit of the 
calipn Othman, and the opening by him of 
the pyramid, A. D. 1196-7. The only re 
mains met with were those of a bull. 

The third pyramid is only three hundred 
and fifty-four and one-half feet square, and 
two hundred and three feet high. It was 
explored in 1837 by Colonel Vyse, who dis- 
covered several apartments, in one of which 
was a highly finished sarcophagus, a mum- 
my case, bearing the name of King Men- 
karé, and the body of a workman. The last 
two are now in the British Museum, but the 
sarcophagus was lost on the passage. This 
pyramid, though the smallest, is the best 
constructed of the three, and, indeed, the 
style of the work is more costly than that 
of any of the other pyramids of Egypt. 

In the same vicinity are six smaller pyra- 
mids, supposed to have been the tombs of 
some of the relatives of the kings who con- 
structed the larger pyramids, and an im- 


mense number of tombs, some built up 
above the surface, some excavated in the 
rock, and some subterranean channels, 
Near the great pyramids is also the famous 
sphinx, a figure of a recumbent lion, with 
the head of a man, fashioned out of a pro- 
jecting rocky ledge, one hundred and eighty. 
eight feet nine inches long. Some defective 
portions, as also the legs, are made up by 
masonry. In front are steps leading up to 
the sanctuary and tablets; but the drifting 
sands of the desert keep these mostly cou 
cealed. 

Of the other pyramids further south, the 
largest are of the Dashoor group, of which 
there are five, two of stone, and three of 
rough brick. One of the former is now re- 
duced from seven hundred and nineteen and 
one-half to seven hundred feet square, and 
from three hundred an: forty-two and one- 
half to three hundred and twenty-six and 
one-half feet high, and the other is six hun- 
dred and sixteen and one-half feet square, 
and three hundred and nineteen and one- 
half feet 

The pyramids were described very par- 
ticularly by Herodotus, to whom they were 
of great interest for their antiquity even in 
his time, and also as the most wonderful 
monuments of human labor. He states 
that the great pyramid was built by Cheops, 
who stopped all other works connected 
with religious rites, and compelled his peo- 
ple, to the number of one hundred thousand 
at a time, to labor in this undertaking, and 
at the end of three months their places 
were supplied by the same number of fresh 
hands. To facilitate the transportation of 
the stone from the Tourah quarries a cause- 
way was built, three thousand feet long, 
sixty feet wide, and forty-eight feet high, 
which required ten years for its completion. 
The subterranean chamber was in an artifi- 
cial island formed by a canal brought ap 
from the Nile. This seems improbable, 
considering the elevation of the ground, 
about one hundred and forty feet above the 
highest rise of the river. The construction 
of the pyramid required,.according to He- 
rodotus, a further period of twenty years, 
and he describes the methed of building by 
steps, and raising the stones from layer to 
layer by machines, and finally of facing the 
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external portion from the top down. Diod- 
orus calls this monarch Chembes or Chab- 
ryes, and Manetho and Eratosthenes call 
the builder of this pyramid Suphis or Sao- 
phis I. 

Pliny makes mention of the great pyramid, 
and of persons ascending it in his day, 
though at that time the casing had not been 
removed. The builder of the second pyra- 
mid is said by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus to have been the brother and suc- 
cessor of Cheops, and named Cephren. 
The builder of the third pyramid was King 
Menkaré, varivusly given by different 
writers, the third king of the fourth dynas- 


ty. The date of these structures is thus 
not far from 2,500 B. C. When they were 
first explored in more recent times is not 
known; but it is suggested that they were 
rifled by Cambyses, who is spoken of by 
Herodotus (iii. 27) as having opened ancient 
sepulchres at Memphis. They were visited 
and described by Belonius, A. D. 1553; 
and more recently by numerous travelers, 
as Belzoni, Denon, the expedition accompa- 
nying the army of Napoleon, Salt, Caviglia, 
and Colonel Howard Vyse, who spent a for- 
tune in their exploration, aided by Perring. 
Pyramids are frequently met with in tie 
upper part of the valley of the Nile. There 


are many in Nubia about latitude 17 deg. 
and 18 deg. north, the sepulchres of the 
monarchs of Meroé and Ethiopia; a single 
group north of Gebel Barkal comprises no 
fewer than one hundred and _ twenty. 
Others are met with in other ancient coun- 
tries of the East. At Birs Nimroud is the 
step-shaped pyramid built by Nebuchadnez- 
zar of bricks of different colors, known as 
the temple of seven spheres. 

Alexandria, the scene of the recent mur- 
ders, and bombardment by the English, is 
one of the greatest cities of antiquity, little, 
if at all, inferior to imperial Rome, either in 
size, magnificence, or population. After the 


destruction of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
that conqueror saw the greatness which 
might be attained by a city at the mouth of 
the Nile, and founded Alexandria, B. C. 
332. Dinocrates or Dinochares was the ar- 
chitect, and the site selected was at the Can- 
opic mouth of the river, between the sea 
and Lake Mareotis. The city was inter- 
sected by streets from north to south and 
east to west. On the island of Pharos a 
lighthouse of vast height was erected by 
Sostratus of Cnidus, and this island itself 
was connected with the mainland by a dyke 
which divided the inner from the outer har- 
bor, and through which vessels could pass 
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by means of movable bridges. The court 
end of the town was called the Bruchion, 
and here the royal palace of the Ptolemies 
was situated, who possessed themselves of 
the kingdom of Egypt after the death of Alex- 
ander. The port of Alexandria was the great 
centre to which the trade of Europe and the 
Mediterranean, with Persia and the far 
East, opened up by the Macedonian con- 
quests, converged. The population of Alex- 
andria numbered, according to the registers, 
no less than three hundred thousand free 
men, to which must be added the female 
and juvenile members of families, and the 
vast numbers of slaves which swelled the 
numerical strength of ancient cities. 
Alexandria speedily became a great seat 
of learning. The recondite knowledge of 
the Egyptian philosophers, among whom 
pnysics and the mysteries of nature had 


from unknown ages been the object of re-|. 


search, was qualified by the brilliant wit and 
lively imagination of the Greek; while the 
theocratic Jew, the disciple of Zoroaster, the 
worshippers of Buddha and Brama, brought 
their creeds and their philosophy to this in- 
tellectual arena. Here the schools of 
Grecian philosophy, and especially the 
Platonists, flourished. In Alexandria the 
Scriptures were first made known to the 
heathen by the Septuagint version, and here 
Christianity early took root, and grew with 
great luxuriance, although Alexandria soon 
became the head-quarters of sectarianism, 
and the scene of rancorous and unchristian 
disputation and violence. 

Julius Cesar laid siege to Alexandria, 
and took it 48 B.C., at which time much 
damage was done to the city. In 30 B.C. 
it fell permanently under the power of the 
Romans; and, notwithstanding the removal 
of many of the most precious works of art 
to Rome, its greatness continued until the 
establishment of the seat of empire at Con- 
stantinople. It suffered the wholesale 
butcheries of Caracalla, a sack by Aurelian, 
and another by Diocletian. The great tem- 
ple of Serapis was destroyed by Theophiius 
the patriarch, who left not a vestige of the 
magnificent structure. From the rise of 
Constantinople, though still a centre of 
commerce, for which its position gave re- 
markable facilities, Alexandria as a capital 


began seriously to decline. In A. D. 640 it 
was taken by the Saracens under Omar, 
and in 969 Cairo was founded by the caliphs 
of the Fatimite dynasty, and made the capi- 
tal of Egypt. In 1497 the discovery of the 
cape route to India and the East by the 
Cape of Good Hope completed its decay. 
At present the ancient city is a mass of 
ruins, in which the traveler walks through 
masses of rubbish, broken column, sand 
capitals, potsherds, loose bricks, and stones. 
The uncerground cisterns for the preserva- 
tion of the Nile water are the only perfect 
relics of the past. The great monolith, 
known as Pompey’s pillar, although in reali- 
ty it does not belong to his memory, and 
Cleopatra’s needles, are conspicuous memo- 
rials; one of these, a solid shaft of sixty 
feet high, was presented by the pasha of 
Egypt to the British Museum. 

Modern Alexandria is situated on the 
causeway which once formed the communi- 
cation between the mainland and the Pha- 
ros, and which, by constant accumulation of 
sand and material, is now formed into a 
neck of land. There are two ports, one at 
the extremity-of an extensive roadstead on 
the west of Pharos, in which vessels of the 
line may lie. The other, the modern port, 
on the east of the Pharos, is less advanta- 
geous. The Lake Mareotis was dried up 
by accumulations of sand, but in 1801 the 
British army cut through the narrow strip 
which separates it from the Lake of Abou- 
kir, and let in the sea again. The town is 
principally built of the ruins of ancient Al- 
exandria, The streets are narrow and 
dirty, and the whole place is exceedingly 
unprepossessing. Under the vigorous rule 
of Mehemet Ali its commerce revived, and 
the restoration of the overland route to In- 
dia, of which Alexandria is one of the chief 
stations, has again drawn to it a great 
amount of traffic. 

In 1820 a canal was opened connecting 
Alexandria with Cairo, and on ‘the sea side 
the place is fortified. Mehemet Ali built a 
new palace, a custom-house, and a marine 
arsenal; and the Mahmoudy canal, connect- 
ing Alexandria with Rosetta, was re-opened 
in its ancient channel by Mehemet Ali in 
1820. The population is about sixty thou- 
sand of all nations. 
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Cairo, the capital of Egypt, the most pop- 
ulous city of Africa, and, after Constantino- 
ple, of the whole Turkish empire, is situa- 
ted about a mile from the bank of the Nile, 
and twelve miles above the apex of the del- 
ta of that river, latitude 30 deg. 2 min. 
north, longitude 31 deg. 16 min. east, It 
lies mostly on the level plain of the Nile 
val ey, but the southeastern part, including 
the citadel, is built upon a spur of the Mok- 
ka'am Mountains. 

Cairo occupies a site of about seven miles 
in circumference, and presents from with- 
out an enchanting spectacle, but within the 
appearance is far from being attractive. 
There are about thirty thousand houses in 
Cairo. Those of the poor are built of mud, 
or of sun-baked bricks, and are only one 
story in height. Those of the richer class 
are built of brick, wood, and of a soft stoae 
quarried in the neighboring Mokkatam 
Mountains, and are two, and frequently 
three stories high. The streets are in a 
wretched condition, unpaved and dusty. 
The usual mode of conveyance is by don- 
keys, horses being rarely employed, and the 
use of carriages being impossible, except in 
a very few streets. 

The principal public place, called the 
Esbekeejah, is planted with shrubs and 
trees, and crossed by walks. There are 
about seventy baths, which are more clean- 
ly than in other Easteru cities. There are 
also many caravansaries, or inns, and nu- 
merous large and neat store-houses; and 
the extensive bazaars, though deprived of 
that magnificence which they exhibited at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, still 
present a goodly array of the merchandise 
of the East. There are many public foun- 
tains, often elaborately ornamented with 
arabesque work, and a great number of 
coffee-houses, some of which are highly in- 
teresting during the fast of Ramadan, when 
the performances of the Karagioos, or Turk- 
ish Punch, take place. But the boast of Cairo 
is its mosques, of which there are said to 
be as many as four hundred, some of them 
elegant specimens of Arabian architecture. 
The most celebrated is the mosque of Sul- 
tan Hassan, which has a magnificent en- 
trance, beautifully embellished with honey- 


is a famous hospital for insane and other 
helpless persons, who are gratuitously sup- 
ported in great numbers. 

The mosque El Azhar is celebrated not 
only for the beauty of its architecture, but 
for containing a college, to which many 
hundreds of students resort from all parts 
of the Mohammedan world, and which is 
the great centre of the study of Arabian lit 
erature. The mosque of Tooioon, founded 
A. D. 879, is interesting, as exhibiting spec. 
imens of the pointed arch, which was after- 
ward introduced into Europe, and is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Gothic style of architecture. Northeast of 
the city, just outside of the walls, are a num- 
ber of very beautiful mosques, built over 
the tombs of the Circassian and Borgite 
Mamelukes. In the southeastern part of 
the town is the citadel, a fortress on a hill, 
two hundred and fifty feet above the rest of 
the city, containing the palace of the vice- 
roy, the mint, a manufactory of arms, vari- 
ous government offices, barracks, and other 
buildings, and a splendid mosque, begun by 
Mehemet Ali, and lately finished. : 

Within the citadel is a deep well cut 
through the rock, which, though solid, is 
not hard, to the depth of two hundred and 
eighty feet. It consists of two portions, 
the upper part being an oblong square, 
twenty-four feet by eighteen, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet deep, and the lower 
having a similar shape, fifty-one feet by 
nine, and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
deep. The water is raised from the lower 
well into a basin at the bottom of the upper, 
whence it is conveyed to the citadel above, 
and is commonly designated Joseph’s well, 
after Saladin, who is said to have construct- 
ed it, and who was also called Joseph. The 
citadel, which affords a splendid view of 
the city, of the Nile, and of the pyramids, 
commands the city, but is itself commanded 
by a neighboring ridge of the Mokkatam 
Mountains, and is, therefore, of no utility 
against an attack from without. 

The different races who inhabit Cairo 
live in distinct quarters, of which there are 
many, as the Jews’ quarter, the Frank quar- 
ter, the Coptic quarter, and so forth. The 
streets leading to each quarter are closed at 


combtracery. Attached to another mosque 


night by gates, of which there are seventy- 
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one, Cairo is divided, for purposes of po- 
lice regulation, into eight wards, each of 
which has a separate presiding officer, 
while the whole are under the superintend- 
ence of one common chief. Each trade, or 
calling, has also its sheik or head, who is in 
some measure responsible for the conduct 
of the members of his guild. Justice is ad- 
ministered in a summary manner; and 
breaches of the public peace are said to be 
less common than in some European cities. 
In the Frank quarter is a theatre, supported 
by subscription among the Europeans, the 
troupe being composed of dilettanti, with 
the exception of the manager, who is an ac- 
tor by profession. In the same quarter are 


short distance of Cairo. The academy, 
which was inaugurated on September Io of 
that year, is intended to contain different 
hospitals, botanical gardens, a library, cabi- 
net, and museum of cheristry and natural 
history, and to teach all the branches of the 
medical and natural sciences, and is under 
the charge of Doctor Clot-Bey. An acade- 
my, chiefly designed for the military profes- 
sion, but embracing the general branches of 
European education, was opened in 1855, 
by Solyman Pasha, received the sanction 
of the government in 1856, will admit two 
hundred pupils, and is confided to the di- 
rection of an accomplished Egyptian schol- 
ar and poet, Rifaan Bey. 


the library of the Egyptian society, and the 
Egyptian literary association. Ibrahim 
Pasha’s library comprised the works of the 
most noted Arabic and Turkish authors. 
The same prince began a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, and there is also a 
similar coilection belonging to Mehemet Ali. 

The medical academy, established in 1827 
by Mehemet Ali in the hospital of Abouza- 
bel, was afterward transferred to Cairo, but, 
being unfavorably affected by the reverses 
of 1840, did not give many signs of vitality 
until 1856, when it was re-established on a 
larger and improved scale in a charming 
locality on the shores of the Nile, within a 


Among the charitable institutions of Cairo 
may be mentioned the private school for 
young orphan girls, kept by the sisters of 
the “Good Shepherd.” There are about 
sixty girls in the institution, all natives of 
Egypt, but comprising Christians, Mussul- 
mans, and Jews, without distinction of 
creed. A free pharmacy has also been 
opened by a company of sisters of charity, 
where the poor sick are supplied with medi- 
cines. In 1857 an annual grant of bread- 
stuffs was conferred: by the viceroy upon 
the former, and an annual contribution of 
one thousand dollars upon the latter instita- 
tion. 
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PART NINTH. 


MY FIRST DINNER AT SANTA BARBARA.— DON NORIEGO AND FAMILY. — 
MEXICAN SPORTS AND HORSEMANSHIP. — DISTINGUISHED COMPANY ON 
SHIPBOARD. — MY PRECIOUS BURDEN.—I GET COMPLIMENTED. — A 
WOMAN’S CONFIDENCE.—LEWEY RECEIVES A BLESSING. — OFF FOR 
SAN PEDRO. — CELEBRATING THE FOURTH OF JULY.—A NOTED PER- 
SON. — A-SAILING MATCH. —SAN DIEGO.— CLEARING SHIP. — A DOG-— 
FIGHT. 


ANTA BARBARA, in 1843, was a sleepy, pleasant little town, situated 
about half a mile from a white, hard, sandy beach, which extended from 
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Luenoventuro south, to Point Arenas at the north, where the surf was ever 
raging and moaning. After a southeaster it was dangerous to land there, 
even if a boat dared venture through the breakers. Withanortherly or west 
wind the harbor was quite well protected. In the wet season ships were 
compelled to come to anchor outside the kelp, and with springs on their ca- 
bles, so that the chains could be slipped at a moment’s warning, if a blow 
was threatened from the southeast. Then vessels would stand over toward 
Santa Rosa Island, get under its lee, and lie there until the gale abated. 
All the time we were on the coast, however, we were in luck in this respect, 

.for we never had to make sail to escape a gale, but we always anchored in 
the winter with everything ready to run if necessary, furling our sails with 
reefs in them, and spun-yarn for gaskets, so that they could be cut in a mo- 
ments time. 

The morning we dropped anchor there was some kind of a féte on shore, | 
for the discordant bells of the white Mission on the bill, a little to the left 
of the town, were rung with vigor, and we saw people flocking to the church, 
to hear an early mass, or some other religious exercises, and we noticed nu- 
merous ladies, as well as men, going and returning all the forenoon. 

About eleven o’clock the captain ordered his boat, and we pulled him 
ashore. Then I was told to take a bundle to Mr. Robinson, the same gen- 
tleman who married Don Noriego’s daughter, and whom Mr. Dana did not 
like very well, as his book speaks of him in uncomplimentary terms. He 
was no longer a supercargo, but residing at Santa Barbara, living on his 
wealth, and with his pretty wife, and a family of children that any man 
would have been proud of. Perhaps time may have softened some of the 
asperities of the gentleman’s character, or he might have dreaded another 
lecture from a book-making sailor, but, be this as it may, he always treated 
us boys in a kind and fatherly manner, and generally had a pleasant word 
for us. I never passed his house, when he was at home, and noticed me, 
but that he called me to the door, and made me a present of some fruit, or 
a glass of weak wine, and did not put on airs because he was a man of po- 
sition, and I a common sailor. 

I shouldered the bundle, and trudged along the dusty road toward 
the village, while the boat was sent back to the ship, much to 
Lewey’s disgust, for he made a face at the old man, when he was 
not looking, to express his contempt for the order. We met Mr. Mellus, 
who stated that he should not go on board until sundown, and conveyed a 
message to the captain to dine with Don Noriego and friends, and said that 
all the members of the family would visit the ship next day, for the purpose 
of doing some trading, and that it was necessary a nice entertainment should 
be prepared for them. Then the two separated, and I continued to follow 
the old man to Mr. Robinson’s place, not far from the middle of the village. 
As the streets were not nathned or numbered in those days I cannot desig- 
nate the exact spot, although I recollect Don Noriego’s house, and its dry 
dusty court-yard in front, and the broad balcony that extended the whole 
front of the residence. It was a large, one-and-one-half-story adobe build- 
ing, with tiled roof, and reported to be the swell place of the town, as the 
owner was a grandee of Spain, and had some of the best blood in California 
in his veins. His cattle roamed on many hills, and his landed possessions 
were enormous. When added to these comfortable assurances the remark- 
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able fact that he had the handsomest unmarried daughter in the town, it 
is no wonder he was popular. inthis country any man with a pretty, single 
daughter is looked upon with entire respect, and all of his tedious stories 
listened to attentively, and his most stupid jokes laughed at, as though they 
were really bright scintillations. But wait until the lady marries, and then 
see how quickly the father will be left to talk to indifferent hearers, and pro- 
nounced a bore by every one. This was not the case with the Don, for he 
was a gentleman of intelligence, and could give more interesting reminis- 
cences of the country than any man in it. 

Don Noriego was as charitable and generous as he was hospitable. His 
house was always open to strangers. I used to wish that I was a gentle- 
man, and had a ship-load of money, so that I could have the entrée of the 
premises, and listen to the grandee’s tales of Spain, and California life. I 
would have endured much more for the sake of seeing his youngest daugh- 
ter, and being near her. As it was, that very day, while the captain dined, 
in company with Mr. Mellus, with the noble-hearted old gentleman, I ate a 
modest repast in the court-yard, and, if the latter has not been removed, I 
could pick out the very spot where I sat, and partook of an olla podrida, 
and a huge dish of frijoles. The dessert was a plate of tortillas, a full gob- 
let of wine, two pears, as many apples as I could eat, and a boy’s appetite 
in this latter respect is only limited by his capacity for endurance. I know 
that I surprised the Indian girl who served me, for she said, when she 
found all the fruit gone, — 

“ Holy saints, but the boy will burst.” 

I had confiscated ail that I could not eat for the benefit of sind and 
Tom. I was not proud in those days, and made it a point never to be dig- 
nified when there was good food lying around loose, waiting to be devoured 
by a youngster with a ravenous appetite. 

I don’t think that I ever enjoyed, in California, a feast more than I did 
that day. Once, when I was in the city government, and a big dinner was 
given to some Turkish admiral and his captains, at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars a plate, while I sat toying with my champagne glass and black Ham- 
burg grapes, without relish for cither, 1 suddenly thought of my frugal re- 
past in the court-yard at Santa Barbara, and I had to acknowledge that it 
was sweeter to the palate than all the state and parade of a municipal feast. 
Once or twice a young lady, the daughter, I supposed, came out on the ve- 
randa, and looked at me in a curious sort of way, and then I suspended 
masticating until she had retired, for it seemed to me unnatural and gross 
to eat in the presence of such a divine and angelic creature. I have got all 
over that sentiment now. Eating is a science, and women enjoy dining 
well and luxuriaotly, with as much gusto as the coarser specimens of hu- 

manity. 

These were the first glimpses that I had of Senorita Noriego, and the 
next day I held her in my arms, and carried her to our boat, and deposited 
her in the stern-sheets, yet she cared no more for me than she did for one 
of her father’s peons, for there was a vast difference in our stations in life, 
and a common sailor, in her estimation, was not an elevated specimen of 
humanity. 

After my dinner I wandered around the town, and saw the mounted ca- 
balleros dashing through the village at racing sveed, all dressed in their 
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gayest costumes, and “witching the world,” and the eyes of the ladies, 
with their accomplished horsemanship, the best, the most graceful, that I 
had ever seen, and I never saw anything, until later years, when I was com- 
pelled to serve a few months in the Mexican cavalry, that was superior. 

Across the street was suspended a fowl, with the feathers plucked from 
the neck, and that neck well greased, and fastened head downward. To 
ride at full speed, rise in the stirrups, and seize the neck of the poor cock, or 
duck, was the ambition of all the caballeros. It was exciting sport for the 
men, but what the fowl thought of the matter no one had the humanity, or 
curiosity, to inquire. To win it was necessary to tear the carcass from its 
lashings, or else carry off the neck, torn violently from the body. There 
was no society for the prevention of cruelty to animals in California, in 
those days, and, if there had been, the subscriptions to aid the agents would 
not have amounted to a medio a year. When the Mexicans went in for fun 
there was a little cruelty added to give it spice and flavor. Without torture 
there was no pleasure. 

Some of the feats of horsemanship were truly wonderful, for the men 
were superbly mounted, and could control their animals by a slight pres- 
sure of the hand, throwing their mustangs on their haunches, or turn 
them as if onapivot. Riding at full speed, the young men would lean far 
over in their saddles, and pick up a piece of cloth, or a silver dollar, and yet 
not check their course in the least. Jf they had owned handkerchiefs they 
could have been secured as easily as the white cotton rags that were thrown 
down to test their skill. 

When the horsemen had torn to pieces half a dozen fowl, and tired of the 
sport, a frisky bull was turned loose, and worried until his life was a burden, 
and he was glad to escape to the hills, all the pride and ugliness taken out 
of his disposition. They pulled his tail, turned him end over end with their 
reatas, lashed him when he felt as though he had had enough of the sport, 
and mocked the animal every way and shape, until there was no fight left 
in him, and, bleeding and dusty, he limped away. 

Then the caballeros turned their noble minds to the dogs, but the latter 
knew when a féte was on hand, and most of them had taken to the hills, and 
out of harm’s way, while the few curs that did not know enough to leave 
the town in time had a hard day of it, and wondered why they had been 
born to take part in celebrating some saint’s festival, and why it was neces- 
sary, to enjoy one’s self, that a man should be cruel, and inflict pain on a 
dumb brute, which could not retaliate, for dogs were never affected with hy- 
drophobia in California, in the years gone by. 

After all the dogs were killed, or scared to death, the gentlemen rode 
races, and some fast time must have been made, but, as all the population 
who were on foot constituted themselves as judges, there was, naturally, 
a little confusion about the final results, and the records could not have 
been very accurate, as there was not a time keeper in the place. There was 
no occasion for one. The people ate when they got up, after lying in bed 
until they were tired. They feasted through the day when hungry; they 
took siestas in the afternoon when sleepy; and they knew that night had 
come when it grew dark. For downright dolce far niente, or double-dis- 
tilled sweet idleness, Santa Barbara, in 1843, was far ahead of any spot on 
earth that I had ever visited, or have seen since that period. 
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With a climate that was perfection in the winter-time, with a beautiful 
sheet of water in front of their homes, there was not a boat owned in the 

whole town; with fish in abundance in the bay, and craw-fish near Point 

Arenas, the people were too lazy to catch either, and it was only when a 

vessel came into port that they could hope to get a mess of pescado to eat 

on Fridays. Then the masters of ships let some of the boys fish for tinker 
mackerel, and the catch was sent on shore, and distributed to the grandees 

of the place, in return for tavors received. One day, in Santa Barbara, Lew- 
ey and I caught twenty dozen little mackerel, and the total product was 

given away to people of the town. 

In nearly every house there was the twanging of guitars, and the strum- 
ming of harps. I saw some pretty girls waltzing, and dancing fandangos, 
but no one asked me to join in, and I could not very well if they had, as I 
was barefooted, and a boy don’t like to waltz with nice young ladies unless 
he is dressed in an appropriate manner. 

At sundown I went to the beach, found the boat waiting, and told the 
boys all the sights that I had seen, and then shared with them the apples 
which I had saved. To be sure, they were a little warm, as I had carried 
them in the bosom of my shirt all the afternoon, but my shipmates were not 
particular or fastidious,and devoured them just as readily as if they had 
come from a silver fruit dish. There was nothing high-toned about their 
stomachs when fruit was at hand, and free. 

The captain and Mr. Mellus did not come down until seven o’clock, or 
just dusk. We got through the surf without a ducking, and pulled on 
board, hoisted up the boat, changed our clothes, and had supper. 

The next morning the ship was made ready for company. She was 
scrubbed down fore and aft, and all the brass work was polished until you 
could see your face in it. The flags were got ready for hoisting, and the 
two guns loaded to fire a salute as soon as our distinguished company ap- 
proached the vessel. The old man came on deck, dressed in his best, and 
with a cheerful smile on his face, and, wishing to give the ladies a real 
feast, he ordered Jones and me to take the pinnace, and go to Point Arenas, 
anchor, and bob for craw-fish by the aid of beef-bones, and long pieces of 
spun-yarn. 

We departed on our errand, but, as we had never seen a craw-fish, we 
were a little doubtful of our success. However, we dropped a kedge just 
outside the rollers, and then Jones lighted his pipe, and commenced work in 
earnest. In a few minutes the old sailor felt something on his beef-bone, 
and when he pulled up there was a black, struggling mass of claws and 
eyes, that looked bad enough to frighten most any superstitious seaman. 

“ Holy Moses,” roared Old Jones, as he glanced over the side of the boat, 
and saw his prize, “it ’s the devil!” and down went the fish to the bottom, 
like a stone, and the old fellow dropped his pipe, and fell back into the bot- 
tom of the pinnace, and swore awfully at the fish, and the men who had 
sent us after such monsters. : 

But just at that moment I felt a tug at my line, and pulling up cautiously, 
saw a large craw-fish clinging desperately to my beef-bone, and, after some 

hesitation, landed it in the boat, but no inducement could prevail on Jones 
to make another attempt, and I had the fishing all to myself. 1 caught six 
in an hour’s time, and they weighed about twenty pounds. They are very 
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gooi eating, when properly prepared. We secured large numbers after- 
ward, at San Diego, where they were very plentiful, more so than at any 
other part of the coast. 

When we went alongside the old man looked over the rail, and asked 
what success we had met with, and was very much pleased at our luck, but 
complimented Jones on his skill, and the bluff old salt said, — 

“1 did n’t catch one of the bloody things. Thom hauled them allin. I 
don’t like the looks of ’em,” and then the captain smiled some more, and 
went to breakfast. 

At ten o’clock we saw our expected guests leave Don Noriego’s house, 
and walk toward the beach. We boys were dressed in our best clothes, and 
the old man and Mr. Mellus entered the boat, and were pulled on shore, 
and, by the time we had arrived there, were joined by half a dozen ladies, 
and some gentlemen, and the old grandee, Don Noriego, himself, looking 
well in his Mexican costume. 

We landed in good shape, turned the boat end for end, laid our oars 
across, put Davy and Tom at each side of the bow, so as to hold it firm, 
and then awaited orders. 

There was some little dispute as to who should take precedence, but at 
last it was settled by Mr. Mellus that Don Noriego, and his daughter, and 
other ladies, should go first, and then the supercargo said, — 

“One of you boys carry this young lady to the boat,” pointing to the 
handsome Senorita Noriego. 

Lewey sprang forward, like the selfish lad that he was, but the captain, 
who knew modest merit when he saw it, waved him back, and I have always 
blessed him for his consideration, as he said, — 

“ Thom, you carry Senorita Noriego to de boat, and don’t let her feet get 
vet.” 

just as though I would permit such a sacrilege, for she had on the nicest 
of pink silk stockings, and the daintiest little kid slippers, with silver buck- 
les. She had a foot that a fairy would have been proud of, and an ankle so 
small that it did not seem possible it could support her form, slight and 
graceful as it was. 

Lewey fell back, disgusted, and disappointed, while I approached the 
young lady, pitched my hat on the sand, knelt at her feet, with as much 
reverence as I would have shown a fair saint, placed my arms around her, 
lifted her form from the damp sand, and then she put a hand over my neck 
to steady herself, and I carried the precious burden to the boat, and very 
slow were my steps, very firm my hold, and a long time was I adjusting her 
slight form on the cushions, until at last the captain snarled out, — 

“You goin’ to be all day gettin’ her in de boat, you boy? Hurry up, 
and come for de udders.” 

Ah, well, years have elapsed since that bright, June forenoon, but the 
-whole scene is as plainly before my eyes as though it was yesterday. Many 
thousand arms, white, dark, dimpled, fat, lean, skinny, dumpy, scraggy, 
boney, freckled, and powdered, have been around my neck (in waltzing, of 
course) since then, but there was never one could compare with that of the 
young lady whom I carried to the boat, and received in return, for all my 
care, and deep respect, the simple words, sweet as music, — 

“ Muchos gracias, muchacho,” or “I am obliged to you, boy.” 
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I felt more like thanking her for the great favor she had conferred on me, 
than receiving her expressions of gratitude. 

She was not more than sixteen years of age at the time, about as old as I 
was, yet her sweet face, and large, dark, gentle eyes, have never been for- 
gotten from that day until the present, and if I should ever go to heaven, of 
which there is much doubt in the minds of my nearest friends, I hope to see 
the lady, if possible, as she looked forty years ago, and I wonder if my ma- 
ture judgment will ratify that of my early years, always providing we can see 
and think in paradise. 

Lamartine, in one of his works, says that in his youth he met, in Italy, a 
young girl, whose classic and spirituelle features made such a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind he never forgot them, and that, even when a howling 
mob of sans culottes surrounded him, on the occasion of a revolution in Par- 
is, and the poet was endeavoring to restrain the passions of the blood- 
thirsty demons, clamoring for precious lives, he preserved all of his cool- 
ness and courage, because ever before his eyes was the face of that Italian 
girl, looking down upon him, and encouraging him to remain firm, and re- 
sist the importunities of those who were drunk with passion and rage, and 
knew not what they wanted, unless it was to kill and destroy innocent peo- 
ple, or those who had offended the howling fanatics. 

How little the young lady thought, as she put one of her delicate, exqui- 
sitely moulded arms around my neck, that forty years from that date I 
should write of her as she appeared on that day, and remember every word 
that she uttered. To be sure, while we were pulling toward the ship, she 
did give my vanity a severe rebuke, but I forgave her, and cherished no an- 
imosity on that account. I could have endured much more with pleasure 
for the sake of hearing her speak. 

After we had stowed six persons in the stern-sheets of the boat, and left 
Mr. Mellus to entertain those who remained on the beach, because we 
could not carry more people at one time, and get over the surf with safety, 
we pushed the gig through the rollers, and did not ship a spoonful of wa- 
ter. The captain was at the steering-oar, and making himself agreeable, 
and Lewey was pulling nicely, although a trifle sulky, on account of his 
treatment on the beach, when suddenly the young lady seemed attracted by 
my face. I felt the hot blood mount to my temples, for modesty is always 
timid under scrutiny. I hoped that she was about to tell her father that she 
could never be happy unless she had the hand and heart of a person about 
my size, but, instead of that, the senorita, addressing her parent, and nod- 
ding toward me, said, — 

“That boy has a very honest-looking face I think.” 

She did not know that I could understand her, which I did, and felt proud 
of her commendations, but that envious Lewey gave a snort of dissent, and 
nearly caught a crab, he was so amused. 

“Vot de devil is de matter vid you?” asked the captain of the French 
lad. “Keep stroke, and don’t viggle on dat thwart as though you vas set- 
tin’ on de pint of marline-spikes.” 

By a hard effort Lewey suppressed his laughter, but he nevertheless 
kicked me in the small of my back, as a warning that he appreciated the 
compliment I had received, and could fully endorse it. 

“Yes,” said the young lacly, still looking at my blushing, modest, timid, 
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ingenious face, “he has an honest countenance, but he is muy féo,” or 
“ very plain.” 

How I did wish that the sun-blister and freckles were off my nose, for to 
them I attributed the unfavorable comments of the lady. 1 always thought 
they were unjust. 

Lewey gave a mighty giggle, struck his oar on a large piece of kelp, and 
tumbled over, and fell under his thwart, and kicked me as he went down, he 
felt so good. 

“ You jist vait until I gets you on board,” the old man exclaimed, in a dry, 
hard tone, which meant more than he said, and I did not blame the captain 
for his threats, for I thought it very unkind of my chum to laugh at the un- 
complimentary notice I had received. 

Lewey recovered his seat and oar at the same time, and we were nearly 
alongside when the captain gave a sign to stop rowing, and toss our oars, 
and hold them in a perpendicular position, man-of-war style, and then he 
waved a blood-red handkerchief, and our guns commenced to speak, and 
the Mexican flag went to the fore, and the ship was dressed with all the 
bunting we could command, and a very fine appearance she presented. 
The only mistake that was made was not warning the people of Santa Bar. 
bara that we were to fire a salute in honor of Don Noriego and family, for 
they naturally supposed that a new revolution had broken out, and that we 
were bombarding the town, so old and young took to the hills and Mission, 
to get out of the way, and forty of the principal men of the place wrote 
proclamations, outside of the village, calling upon their friends to rally 
around them, and see that they were installed as treasurer, or secretary of 
State, or some other good paying office, in the new government, and it was 
not until night that the panic subsided, and the people returned home, and 
waited quite patiently until the next alarm. 

There were six guns fired, and a very loud noise they made, and much 
smoke floated over the bay. The young lady would jump every time there 
was a report, and then clap her little hands, and put her fingers in her ears 
to keep out the noise, and we boys, knowing there was no danger, except to 
those who were near the cannon, pretended to be brave, and to like it, at 
the same time we were calculating how many times the old pieces could be 
discharged, and not burst, and kill some one. 

We dropped our oars in the water just as Don Noriego said that the sa- 
lute was equal to that of a man-of-war, pulled alongside, and then the male 
passengers left the boat, and I was directed to look after the ladies. To 
enable them to land on deck in a comfortable manner, and not show their 
ankles by climbing up the steps, which they could not do, an arm-chair was 
slung over the side, and a whip from the main yard pulled them up. To 
prevent their feet from being exposed to the crew of the boat, a large and 
square piece of bunting was wrapped around them, with a belt in front of 
the chair, to prevent the fair passengers from tumbling out, in case of a 
sudden fainting fit, or a desire to squeal when half way to the rail. 

Senorita Noriego refused to be the first to enter the chair. She was will- 
ing that an old duenna should take the risk, so, after some hesitation, I 
strapped the elderly lady in, and gave the signal of “ Hoist away,” and up 
into the air she went, and the yell that she gave might have been heard at 
the Mission on the hill, leaving the inmateg to infer that murder, or some- 
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thing worse, was being committed by the blood-thirsty revolutionists on the 
ship. 

She was landed on the deck all safe, and shook out her plumage like a 
ruffled hen, and immediately asked how soon dinner would be on the table, 
and what the bill of fare would be. Not frijoles, she hoped. 

The next one was an aunt, a married lady, who looked suspiciously at the 
covering over her feet, then at us poor, modest boys, set her teeth and lips 
firmly together, and said that she wished she had remained on shore, but» 
before the expression was concluded, she was dangling in the air, reached 
her destination in safety, and expressed a desire for a cup of coffee, well 
sweetened, and without delay. 

But when it came to the fairest and brightest one of the passengers I 
took extra precautions. Never was a princess more carefully looked after 
than the doncellita. I placed her in the chair so carefully that she seemed 
surprised at my tenderness. I buckled the strap in front of her with extra 
precautions, and around her dainty feet I placed the bunting, fold after fold, 
and ail the time I was kneeling before her, praying to Heaven that no acci- 
dent would happen while she was swinging between the sky and water. 
At last the old man grew impatient, and, looking over the rail, asked ina 
querulous tone, <= 

“You goin’ to send dat young lady up here, or keep her all day in de 
boat? Vot is de matter vid you today? You acts stupid like, Does you 
vant me to come down dar, and hasten your movements ?” 

“ All ready, sir,” I answered, with a sigh, as, with uncovered head, I put 
the finishing touch to the bunting, and, as the men commenced to walk 
away on deck with the whip, I said to that bad boy, Lewey, — 

“If you dare to cast your eyes aloft, while the lady is in the air, I will 
brain you with the boat-hook,” and not a boy raised his head from the wa- 
ter’s level. 

With a little, merry giggle the senorita was swung over the side, and then 
wanted to see the latest styles of silks and muslins without a moment's de- 
lay; also a fashion plate, with the newest method of constructing dresses 
so that bunches appeared at every angle. 

We returned to the shore, and, while I steered the boat, Lewey intimated, 
in his usual contemptuous disregard for all the finer feelings of a boy’s sen- 
sitive heart, that, — 

“ Somebody is spoons on somebody. I ‘ll tell Anita ven I sees her.” 

I treated the threat with the cold contempt that it deserved, but I gave 
the French boy a look that must have warned him not to disturb the sleep- 
ing lion of my nature. I did not have a lion-like nature, but it sounds well 
at this late day, so I put it in, as this is a little touch of romance that will 
not be forgotten during life. 

We took Mr. Mellus and the rest of the company, and went through the 
surf in fair style, but perhaps we were a little careless, for we shipped one 
roller, and it washed aft, and some of the ladies got their feet wet, but I did 
not care, as long as I was not interested in any of them. 

I suppose, the company bought liberally of goods, as they had one of the 
best dinners that was ever got up on board the ship. Mr. Cushing was 
very attentive to the young lady, but she did not seem to care any more for 
him than she did for us boys. She knew his position, and her own, and did 
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not step out of it, but kept would-be lovers at a distance. I believe that she 
afterward married a Chilian, and the poor fellow was shot by the accidental 
discharge of his own gun, while hunting up North. I think she took for 
her second husband’a Mexican, and at the last accounts was still living in 
Santa Barbara. 

After the cabin diriner, while I was lingering near the mainmast, doing a 
little job of work, to keep me from being idle, Senorita Noriego hastily left 
the store-room, and came on deck. 1 could see that she was in distress, 
‘and at first feared she had drunk a glass of the sherry wine we brought 

‘from Boston. But no, on second thoughts I knew that it was an impossi- 
bility. The smell of it would have convinced her of the danger of such a 

proceeding. Something else disturbed her even, sweet temper, for there 
was a frown on her brow. 

** Muchacho,” she said,‘as soon as she saw me, making a motion for me 
“to approach, and listen to her words. 

I ‘obeyed her direction, and stood before her, with uncovered head, as 
‘reveréntially as I'should stand before the Princess of Wales, if the latter 
‘lady ever sends for me, and praises me for writing this book, which I don’t 
éxpeet she will ever do, although it would be money in my pocket if she did, 

_ for every journal in the country would speak of the event, and discuss my 
literary abilities for the first time. 

“In what way can I serve you, lady?” I asked, although I am afraid 
that my Spanish was not as good as my English, for a boy is always flur- 
ried when a handsome lady speaks to him in a confidential manner. 

* Tell me,” she asked, in a hurried manner, “how can I get on shore?” 

“ There are two ways, lady,” I replied, after a moment’s thought, during 
which I was admiring her beautiful face, and glorious eyes, so large and 

‘liquid. 

“ Name them,” she demanded, with the air of a duchess, and a stamp of 
her little foot. 

“ First, you can swim, if you don’t have on too many clothes,” I said. 

*“ You are loco,” she cried, with an impatient air, and a little frown. 
“You are crazy. I can’t swim.” 

“Then there is the boat,” I'remarked. “It is safer, and not usually as 
‘wet as the water in the bay, although sometimes there is not much to 
choose between them.” 

“ Yes, the boat. You will'take me on shore in your boat. Be quick 
about it.” 

“ I dare not do ‘so, lady, without orders. The captain and mate will haze 
‘me if I am too forward.” 

' She did ‘not know what I meant, but she uttered a moan, and wrung her 
hands, and I noticed tears in her Danette eyes, when she saw that I could 
‘not aid her. 

“Will you tell me the cause of your trouble, senorita?” I pleaded. “I 
am only a powerless boy, but perhaps J can help you in your great dis‘ress. 
I would give my life to’prevent a tear from dimming your brighteyes. I am 
‘but’a poor American -lad, but my ‘heart is very rich in sympathy, and all its 

“wealth of affection shall be’ renege im your behalf. Will you not trust me, 
‘sweet lady?” 

‘J will,” she answered, and a firm look passed over her face, such a look 
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as Joan of Arc assumed when she was about to pitch into the English, 
and lick them, as they deserved. 

“ Listen to me,” she continued, in a low tone, as though fearful some one 
would overhear her. “We had dined, and all were happy. We were not 
looking for misfortunes. Every one was gay, yet suddenly the captain” — 

“ Yes, lady,” I said, breathless with anxiety, and I took one step toward 
her. 

“ Suddenly the captain proposed to play us atune on his accordion,” she 
continued, in a wild, uncertain manner. “I heard one once. It was years 
ago. I never want to hear another.” 

At this dreadful information I staggered back, and would have fallen had 
I not caught a belaying-pin, and, before I could rally, I heard the old man 
struggling with “ Wood Up,” but when he came to the solo part, I fled to 
the steerage, and left the young lady to her fate. A boy’s admiration may 
be strong and bold, if not lasting, but it can’t endure everything. As I dove 
down the main hatchway, I cast one look at the senorita. She was seated 
in a chair, her hands to her ears, and her face pale as death. I think she 
had fainted. 

“ Lewey,” I said, in a tone that showed how near my heart was to break- 
ing, “the mate is now in the forehold, and there ’s a whole school of tinker 
mackerel under the bow.” 

With a bound the French lad was on his feet. He pitched the shirt he 
was mending into his bunk, grabbed his fish-line, and said, — 

“ Den, by gracious, ve vill hab dem for de supper.” 

We got some pork rind from the harness cask, went into the forechains, 
and caught two dozen tinker mackerel before we were routed out by Mr, 
Prentice, and set to work, but he did not scruple to accept some of the fish 
for his supper, even if he did scold. 

In the afternoon the Mexican man-of-war schooner California, Captain 
Cooper, drifted into the harbor under the influence of a stiff northeast 
breeze, and, as the ottar hunters had by this time changed their quarters to the 
deep kelp of San Diego, the captain thought that he would remain at Santa 
Barbara for a few weeks, under the impression that the outlaws would become 
conscience-stricken, and come up the coast, and give themselves into cus- 
tody. It is needless to state they were not over-sensitive, and so did not 
come to the windward as was expected, and Captain Cooper bit his hand, 
and cursed the whole race of hunters to his heart’s content. 

_ The same day the brig Bolivar arrived from Callao, in search of hides and 
tallow, and to do a little trading in spirits and tobacco. Most of the crew 
were kanakas, and our Sandwich-Islanders went on board of her in the 
evening, and almost smoked themselves into a fit of delirium before they 
returned to the Admittance. 

At sundown we took our distingnished company on shore, and got them 
through the surf without much of a ducking, and then | once more carried 
Senorita Noriego to dry land, and saw her wend her way homeward, while 
I stood there on the beach until she was lost to sight in the gathering 
gloom. Then I sighed because I was not a rich gentleman, got a good 
ducking in the surf, and went on board, and dreamed of angels, and lovely 
young girls, but was awakened to the realities of a sailor’s life by being 
called at midnight to stand my anchor watch. 
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We did a thriving business while we remained in port. Every day there 
were parties ‘of ladies and gentlemen on board, and we were in the water 
from early morning until late at night. To entertain all the company in a 
regal manner, I. used to be sent on shore as soon as all hands were called in 
the morning, and go up to town to some fruit-raiser’s house, and get a large 
basket of apples and pears, and, sometimes, grapes. But what is one 
basket of fruit to four boys, when it has to pass through their hands? 
Some of the apples would disappear in a mysterious manner, and at last the 
people in the cabin became suspicious that all were not received that were 
sent, just as though we lads could not be trusted with untold eatables. 
Once or twice the old man called me to the quarter-deck, and asked, in a 
careless sort of indifferent manner, just as though he did not care if he nev- 
er saw apples and pears on his table while we were in port, — 

“ Thom, is dat all of de fruit dat dey sends?” and I would answer, with 
an honest glow on my face, — 

“ Yes, sir, I brought on board all dat was given me,” which was quite 
true, but some of.the apples and pears were out of sight, and being slowly 
digested, perhaps with a severe pang in that part of our anatomies where 
the leather belts were drawn the tightest when hungry. 

One morning I took my basket, and went to the usual house, and gave 
the little Indian girl who waited on me, half a dozen cakes of pilot-bread. 
She did not mind if they were taken from the bosom of my shirt, and a lit- 
tle moist. They tasted just as good to her, and very profuse was she in her 
thanks, but, when she brought my supply of fruit, there seemed to be some- 
thing on her mind, and she hesitated, as she filled the basket, and then 
looked at me as though she was impressed with my personal appearance. 
For a moment I feared that she was about to overcome me with a declara- 
tion of love, and that I should have to repulse her advances. 

“ You are a good boy,” she said at length, and showed her white teeth, as 
she smiled. 

“Well, I don’t feel like praising myself,” I replied, in my usual modest 

way, “but I ’ll state for your information that I don’t think that there is a 
-_ better lad on the whole coast of California at the present time.” 

“And you would not eat fruit that did not belong to you?” she asked, 
with another grin. 

“ Not if the owner was looking,” was my prompt answer. “I like fruit, 
but I am very careful when I take it.” 

“ That is bueno,” she whispered, and looked around to see if some one 
was near to overhear her remarks. “ But don’t eat any of the apples or 
pears this morning. They are muy mal. See,” and she drew a stem or two 
from the fruit, and they came out so easily that I suspected they had been 
tampered with. “No comeda. Mal,” she whispered, and put her fingers 
to ber lips, and glided away. 

I took the hint. Somebody suspected us of eating the fruit, and a trap 
had been set, but, thanks to the girl, we were not likely to fall into it, 

- I shouldered the basket, and walked to the beach, but when I was near 
the shanty that stood close to the landing, the rest of the boys rallied out to 
meet me. 

Give us two each,” they cried, but I stopped them with a look. 

“ None this morning, boys,” I said, quietly, but firmly. 
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“ Oh, don’t be mean,” they all yelled, with one accord, angry at not ob-— 
taining their usual supply of luxuries. 

“1 am not mean, but we must be honest this morning, at all events,” I 
said. 

A chorus of yells, and that bad boy, Lewey, was the most noisy of them 
all. He liked fruit as well as the rest of us, but he was not a prudent lad. 

“ Boys,” I said, “ we must deny ourselves this morning.” 

“ For what reason?” they all shouted, and with resolute looks on their 
faces, as if they meant to use force and violence. 

“ Because the fruit has been tampered with. A trap has been set for us. 
Let us avoid it, and for one morning, at least, be honest, and prove trust- 
worthy. Let us show the captain that we are proud of his confidence.” 

All thought it best to run no risks, but just then the pinnace came on 
shore for hides and tallow, and Charley, the Dane, saw the basket of fruit. 

“ Give me some,” he said, and grabbed two apples and a pear. 

“It is wrong to take that which does not belong to you,” I remarked, in 
a quiet tone, with a touch of scorn. 

“Oh, shut up,” was the answer, and the man ate the fruit in a rapid man- 
ner, but once or twice he stopped masticating, as though he did not enjoy 
it. 

“Dey is de meanest tasting apples I ever seed,” the Dane remarked. 
“ Dey is bitter, and has no sweetness in ’em.” 

“ It is because you took that which does not belong to you,” I answered, 
and put my basket in the quarter-boat, and shoved off, but, as we pulled 
through the surf, we saw the Dane leaning over the bow of the pinnace, and 
acting as if he was sea-sick. 

“You see, boys,” I remarked, as we struck the last roller head on, and 
shipped about a barrel of water, half of which run down Davy’s back, be- 
tween his shirt and trousers, “it pays to be honest. Had we eaten fruit 
that did not belong to us we should have had no appetites for breakfast. 
Now we have stood the test, and will be trusted more than ever. Give way 
lively, for the old man is watching us through the ship’s glass.” 

When we got alongside the captain and mate looked over the gangway, 
and examined our faces with much interest. They saw nothing but timid 
goodness, and turned away satisfied. The steward carried the basket into 
the cabin, and the old man followed. We suspected that he was up in all 
the trade marks, and picked the just from the unjust. 

“ De you boys feel well this morning?" asked Mr. Prentice, as we reach- 
ed the deck. 

“ Never better in our lives,” we answered. “ We are all ready for break- 
fast, sir.” 

“Well, all that I can say is you had a narrow squeak. Better be careful 
how you eat fruit hereafter. Sometimes it does not agree with boys,” the 
mate said. 

“Or men either, sir,” I replied. “You should see Charley, the Dane, 
retching when we left the shore.” 

The mate grinned. He was in the plot, and the blow had fallen just 
where he most desired. He could not have hit on anything that pleased 
him more, for he hated the Dane from the time he had had a row with him 
in the harbor of Monterey. 
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I afterward learned that the person who supplied the fruit felt dissatisfied 
with his pay, because he had not given the cabin all that was desired, or 
contracted for, and he had salted half a dozen of the apples and pears with 
some harmless native preparation, putting it in by removing the stems, and 
replacing them, so that no one would suspect the deception unless in the 
secret. It was supposed that we might. be trapped, but the thing did n't 
work, thanks to the little Indian girl, who had, in the goodness of her heart, 
warned me to be careful, and I had taken her advice. The next time I saw 
her I slipped a silver dollar in her hand, asa token of my appreciation of 
her services. 

Mr. Prentice had staked his reputation on our fidelity, and he felt high- 
ly elated when we came up to his standard of honesty; but Charley, the 
Dane, could eat no breakfast, although no questions were asked him regard- 
ing his sickness, 

The next afternoon two fat, good-natured priests, from some distant Mis- 
sion, came on board to do a little trading, and remained until about sun- 
down. They wanted to go on shore just as we were eating supper. Al- 
though it is not customary to disturb a crew at their meals, while in port, 
and even an admiral will delay his departure from a line-of-battle ship, rath- 
er than bother the men while they are eating, yet, as the case was urgent, 
Mr. Prentice turned us up, and sent us off with the holy fathers. 

“ Be very careful,” the mate said, just as we shoved off. “ Don’t let 
them get wet.” 

We answered in the in manner, and pulled ashore, but there was an- 
ger in our hearts at the unnecessary labor, and the cold bath that we were 
to receive at that hour of the night. 

I did steer the gig as straight through the rollers as possible, and had no 
idea of wetting the priests, but the heavy oar was knocked from my hand, 
and the boat ran along the beach on its beam-end, and a comber tumbled 
on and crushed us, and, when I rubbed the sand from my eyes, and spit 
out the salt water, the padres were being rolled on the shore, their one 
drenched, and their large hats floating in various directions. 

I hastened to the assistance of the holy fathers, and helped them on their 
feet, and wrung the water from their cassocks, but the pious men were not 
grateful, and uttered hard words that hart my feelings, while the impudent 
Lewey rushed toward one of the wet priests, and said, — 

“ Holy father, I am a good. Catholic. Vill you give me your blessing? 
I need it, for I has not been to confession for over a year, and 1 fears for 
my soul if I should die.” 

“ Avaunt, you imp of Satan,” roared the padre. “ Look at me all soaking 
wet through your accursed carelessness.” 

But the other priest. was a more jolly and appreciative man, He man- 
aged to smile, as he extended his hand, and said, — 

“My son, take my blessing, but it costs me a pang to give it;” and the 
twain trudged toward the town, dragging their wet garments after them, and 
feeling far from cheerful. 

We never heard. that they. made a complaint against us, and, if they did, 
it was passed over as an accident, one liable to occur at any moment, for 
the surf was, bad at, times, and required good management to get safely 
through when it was high. 
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After we had exhausted Santa Barbara.of. hides and tallow, we got under 
way on the 29th of June, and, with a strong northeast breeze, run past Point 
Buenoventura, and, with yards. nearly square, sailed along the high coast for 
San Pedro, where we arrived:on the 30tn, and dropped anchor in three and 
one-half fathoms of water. ; 

This port was the worst place we had seenon the coast. It was almost 
an open roadstead, and only one adobe house on the land, occupied by a 
Captain Foster, and his wife, a Mexican lady, and the sister of Don Pio 
Pico. The captain.was an Englishman, and did not seem to have much to 
do except order horses and bullocks for the masters of such ships as, an- 
chored at the port. We found the bark Tasso there, bound to the wind- 
ward, and she reported that the Barnstable would soon take in a cargo for 
Boston, which was good news for us, but we thought of the many months, 
we should have to. spend on the coast after she was gone.. 

The next day we got out our lumber, made a raft, towed it on shore, and 
then had to carry it up the high bluff, and place it on the table-land, all 
ready for the Indians and bullock carts. It was terribly hard. work, and the. 
men swore in a loud tone, and the officers in a subdued manner ; but it had 
to be done, as the agent had no mercy on us, if money was to be made for 
some one. 

As the carts came from town, loaded with hides and tallow, we were. re- 
quired to carry everything to the, boat, down the hill, and over the sharp 
stones. As the tallow bags weighed some two hundred pounds each, the 
task was not an easy one. Here we also received ten iron flasks of quick- 
silver, and several pounds of gold dust, although where the latter came. 
from no one knew, but it was reported that the merchants of the Pueblo 
los Angeles traded for it with the Indians, and the latter would not reveal 
the source from whence it came. There may be rich mines in the southern 
part of California, for all we know to the contrary, and perhaps some day 
the old Indians will reveal their location, and then there will be another 
rush of gold-hunters, a tumult, and neglect of agriculture for a season or 
two. Since this was written I have seen statements that gold has been 
found near Los Angeles, and in paying qualities, 

The captain had been invited to spend the Fourth of July at the Pueblo. 
Mr. Foster procured him a horse, and we rowed: him ashore on. the after- 
noon of the 3d. He. was got up in gay style, but, for a wonder, did not 
wear his white beaver hat. That he left on board, in charge of the steward. 
He told Mr. Prentice to celebrate the day in a becoming manner, and to 
fire a salute of thirteen guns morning and evening, and to give the men plum 
duff, and half a bottle of Boston sherry for each person, except. the boys, 
who were not supposed to care for such stuff. I would not at.the present 
time, but a glass of wine was not unappreciated in those days. 

No sooner was the captain out of the ship than all work. was suspended, 
except sweeping down the decks. Jones and Scotch Jack were employed 
making cartridges for the guns, and an invitation. was sent to the officers, of. 
the Tasso to come on board the next day, and join our mates at dinner, and 
have a good time generally, to which a willing response was returned. 

We boys waited until the captain had mounted his horse, and then we 
ranged ourselves in line, gave him a. sudden salute by waving our hats, 
which frightened his steed, and made it shy, nearly causing a catastrophe | 
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at the start. We shouted out a wish for a pleasant journey, watched the 
captain out of sight, and then went to the lee of the house, and basked in 
the sun until nearly time for supper. When Mr. Prentice wanted to know 
what had detained us we said we feared the old man might come back, and 
need assistance, which was as good an excuse as we could invent, and was 
acceptable as any, for the mate grinned an incredulous grin and set 
Lewey and myself to pumping out of a barrel two or three demijohns of 
Boston sherry, for the proper celebration of the Fourth of July. Perhaps 
some of the stuff found its way to the steerage for the use of those who 
were not accustomed to be slighted. 

At any rate, after we had filled the demijohns, the fumes of the wine had 
such an effect on Lewey that he put his arm around my neck, and stated 
he was very sorry for all that he had said and done at Santa Barbara, and 
that his active mind had at last hit upon a scheme that he thought would 
bring us prosperity and happiness in the future. 

“ You see, by gar,” said the French lad, “dat you has some money com- 
in’ to you ven you is of age, hey?” . 

I acknowledged that I should have the modest little fortune of twenty 
thousand dollars when I was twenty-one years old, unless my guardian 
made a mess of the property, and, as he was an honest man, a rare thing to 
find in these degenerate days, I did not think but that the money would 
be forthcoming on demand. 

“Dat is good,” Lewey said, in a cheerful tone. “Now you by me be 
guided. Ve goes home; you gets de money, you buys a schooner, von vot 
sails berry fast. Den ve arrives out here, ve ax all de nice young senoritas 
to come on board for dinner. You see?” 

“Yes, I see all that. But go on.” 

“ Den ve sends a party on shore, and steals von priest.’ 

“ What do you want of a priest?” I asked, astonished at his programme, 
a wild and visionary one, it seemed to me. 

“To marry us. You take de von dat you is spoons on, and I takes some 
udder, and den ve sails avay, and becomes pirates of de Spanish Main, and 
ve make everybody tremble ven ve frown.” 

I indignantly repudiated his plan as being too dangerous. Beside, I did 
not think that a pirate’s life was well calculated to win a young lady’s re- 
spect, and, much to Lewey’s disgust, I would hear no more. on the subject. 

‘I never saw a boy that had such a desire to be a pirate as that French 
lad, and yet he was gifted with rather a tender heart, and when he had 
drunk a glass of wine always had a desire to kiss somebody, male or fe- 
male, and to swear eternal friendship. 

The next morning we washed down the decks, and at eight o’clock trim- 
med the ship with flags, fore and aft, and fired our thirteen guns in good 
shape, the only difficulty that occurred being a slight misunderstanding be- 
tween Old Jones and Oliver, causing the latter to get a bat over the head 
with a rammer, or a swab, because he undertook to give orders when the 
old man-of-war’s man thought that Oliver should have passed the car- 
tridges, and held his tongue, as Jones was captain of the gun, and would 
brook no interference. Otherwise the salute was a success, and, after it 
was concluded, the steward served out to each man his half bottle of sher- 
ry, and it was drunk in less than ten minutes. When the dinner hour ar- 
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r'ved Old Jones and Scotch Jack came aft, and wanted some more liquor, 
and Mr. Prentice let them have a tot or two, and that satisfied them until 
afternoon, and then there was a request for something more toney than 
wine, and so two bottles of gin were sent forward, and by that time the 
crew were quite patriotic, and singing songs. Some of the Tasso’s men 
came on board, and Old Jones told Mr. Prentice that there was nothing left 
to treat the new-comers, and one more bottle of gin was given out, and at 
sundown all hands assembled to fire the last thirteen guns. Every one 
wanted to be captain of the pieces, and it was no easy matter to prevent a 
little unpleasantness, - But the mate, whose eyes looked somewhat glassy, 
settled the dispute by threatening to pound the heads off of some of the 
most unruly. Then it was proposed to put a six-pound shot in one of 
the guns, and aim at a flock of pelicans that were swimming on the water, 
about a cable’s-length from us. 

The suggestion was adopted, and Old Jones sighted the gun, but, as he 
was a little unsteady in his movements, and dropped on his knees, and near- 
ly went to sleep, while getting the range of the fowl, I did not think they 
were in much danger, and the result justified my opinion, for, when Jones 
applied a red-hot poker to the priming, the gun kicked so badly that the old 
sailor tumbled backward, and brought the iron in contact with Fred’s nose, 
and there was a smell of burning flesh, and a large variety of Dutch oaths, 
mingled with choice English expressions, hardly suitable for the refining 
influences of a drawing-room, and innocent young ladies. 

The shot did not strike within ten fathoms of the »elicans, which Jones 
explained by saying that there was an awful sea on, hen, in fact, it was 
quite smooth, and he offered to fight the man who laughed at his failure. 
The mate could only pacify the old salt by letting him have another chance, 
and then every one said that the second shot was the best they had ever 
seen, and that at least two fowl were killed, although the truth of the mat- 
ter was the pelicans were not injured in the least. But Jones declared that 
he ought to have another bottle of gin for his good aim, and intimated that 
he was a full-blooded Englishman, and could lick the life out of any Dane 
or Yankee on board, the first threat being intended for Charley, and the 
latter for no one in particular, for we had no good American sailors in the 
forecastle. 

No one accepting the challenge, Scotch Jack and Jones got into an argu- 
ment about sending up spars, and blows would have been exchanged if Mr. 
Prentice had not interfered, and gave all hands one more glass of gin. 
Then Jones sat down on the windlass, and cried because he could not go 
home and see his mother, and afterward tumbled over on the deck, and slept 
undisturbed until daylight. But he always said it was the best Fourth of 
July he had ever passed, and that he wished it would come twice a week 
during the voyage. If such a thing had been possible, he would have 
passed his life on the coast quite willingly. 

All the men went to sleep after a while, but Charley, the Dane, came into 
the steerage, and laid down on a chest, and stayed there all night, as the 
forecastle was too warm for him, even the ordinary seamen taunting him 
with being a “ sojer,” and a sneak. 

The cabin company had a merry time of it, and kept up the fun until near 
daylight on the sth. How much wine was drunk will never be known, but 
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the cargo must have suffered a good deal of shrinkage. During the frolick- 
ing some one espied the captain’s white hat, and put it.on his head, and 
there was much playful rivalry as to who should hit. it, and knock it the 
furthest. When it fell on the cabin floor some one. would kick it, like a 
foot-ball, and if. the old man could have seen the treatment which the hat 
experienced, he would have shed tears of rage and mortification. 

But he never knew all, although he did sit down, look, feel, and examine 
that hat, for more than an hour, when he returned from the Pueblo, and won- 
dered what had altered its shape, why it did not appear natural, how it had 
lost some of the plush, and what could have started the lining. When he 
spoke to the mate on the subject, Mr. Prentice was ignorant, but thought 
that it must be the warm, dry climate, and the captain accepted the expla- 
nation, Had the steward told all that he knew, there would have been an 
explosion of a severe nature. But he remained silent. 

On the 6th the old man got back to the ship, and with him came Don 
Juan Bandini, and Messrs. Woolskill, Pryor, Carpenter, Temple, and 
Stearns, and Isadora and Anita Stearns, two very handsome young ladies, 
with an American father, and Mexican mother, one a blonde, and the other 
a dark brunette. I was interested in Don Bandini,as Mr. Dana had made 
a California hero of him, and given him the airs and graces of an Adonis, 
The company all resided at the Pueblo, and were merchants and farmers, 
and some of them may be there at the present time, or, if not, many of their 
descendants must be, for they would be foolish to leave such a paradise as 
Los Angeles for a strange country, and hard work. 

As we pulled the party on board, I had a fair view of Don Bandini, and 
was greatly surprised at his ordinary appearance. Instead of being a hand- 
some. man, in my view he was quite the reverse. He was thin and dark, 
with, eyes that were heavy, a face that showed age, and there were deep 
wrinkles around his temples. His hair was coarse and stiff, his beard and 
mustache scraggly, not soft and silky. In addition, he had a decided stoop 
to his thin shouldars, and his chest was narrow and weak. 

He appeared to me like a man who had done too much work of a labori- 
ous or mental character, and was prematurely old. This was only five 
years after Mr. Dana had seen him, and the change must have been great 
in that short time. However, his credit was good with Mr. Mellus, and he 
bought a large bill of goods, as did the rest of the company. I suppose 
they were paid for, but that did not concern me. 

A nice dinner was given the party, and all remained on board during the 
night, and the next day some carts came from the Pueblo. with hides, and 
two barrels of luscious.grapes, a gift from one of the gentlemen, who owned | 
a large vineyard at Los Angeles. 

I remember those grapes very well, as. I was allotted the disagreeable 
' task of picking them over, aft of the, house, and that confounded Lewey 
would dodge around the upper cabin every few minutes, and hand me a 
deck: bucket, with the cool request that I should fill it, so he could convey 
the fruit to the. steerage, 

-‘I,think that I complied with his wishes six different times, but when he - 
came for the seventh supply I rebelled, and asked him to consider my po- 
sition and responsibility, and he sneered at the words. However, I was 
firm, and, when the old man said that the grapes did n’t pan out very. well, 
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_ I stated that they must have been bruised during the long journey, and 
that it was best to throw the damaged ones overboard, and he said that he 

thought the plan was a good one, but that he would let Bill finish the job, 

as my services were wanted in another part of the ship. But we did not 

suffer for fruit during our passage to San Diego, for which place we left af- 

ter we had secured all the hides and tallow that the district afforded. 

The Tasso got under way the same time that we did, as her captain was 
anxious to test the sailing qualities of the Admittance. There was a strong 
northeast breeze, and the bark would have to beat up the coast, being bound 
to Santa Barbara. 

We tripped our anchors at the same moment, and then braced sharp up, 
and stood over toward the Island of Catalina, but, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Tasso to draw ahead, we did not board the main tack, or hoist our 
topgailant sails, and even then we were compelled to back our mizzen-top 
sail to let the bark get a fair distance in advance. 

When she was about a quarter of a mile from us we made all sail, took a 
pull on our lee braces, put watch-tackles on the topsail sheets, and sent 
Chips to the wheel. There was an eight-knot breeze, and smooth water, 
and we walked up to the Tasso as though she was lying at anchor, weather 
reached her more than a cable’s-length, shot ahead, and then put our helm 
up, and crossed her forefoot, and commenced our passage to San Diego, 
but in the afternoon the wind died away, and we were becalmed within 
sight of Point de Loma, and just outside of the immense kelp fields that. 
fringe the coast of the port. The captain of the Tasso never asked us to 
sail another race with him, and did not even allude to the trial of speed 
when we met the bark at Monterey, some weeks afterward. 

All night it continued calm, and not until the next afternoon did we get 
wind enough to fan us through the vast fields of anchored kelp, where we 
could see an otter occasionally poke up its nose, and take a timid, half- 
frightened, half-surprised look at us, and then sink to the bottom, and re- 
main there until all danger was passed. 

The captain got out his rifle, fired at one, and hit it, but could not have 
killed it instantly, as it sunk, and was seen no more. The hunters told us 
that the wounded ones went to the bottom, and clung to the kelp even after 
death, and that, when decomposition set in, and they floated, the skins were 
useless for traffic. They said that otters had to be instantly killed by a ball 
through the brain, and that then they would remain on the surface of the 
water for a few minutes, affording a chance to secure the prize, but there was 
no time to be lost in paddling to the victim, and taking it on the boat,as the 
air that floated it escaped quite rapidly, and, when it was exhausted, down 
went the body. 

We sighted the narrow entrance to the harbor of San Diego, but the 
wind headed us, drawing off from the land, so we had to make frequent 
short stretches to the anchorage. The vessel was well handled, and by 
five o’clock we were opposite the huge hide house that belonged to our 
firm, and came to, and moored ship within half a cable’s-length of the shore, 
a smooth, sandy beach, with not a single ripple breaking upon it, the best 
harbor and landing place on the coast. 

There were half a dozen hide houses on the beach, and all were occupied, 
and in full operation. Two or three dozen sailors, white men and kanakas, 
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sat in front of their quarters, and watched us as we furled sails, and com- 
mented on our appearance, for we had been expected for several weeks, and 
all were anxious to see the crack ship of the coast, as the Admittance was 
known to be fast, and well taken care of by the captain and officers, and 
when we were at anchor the vessel was as trim and neat as a sloop-of-war. 

The town was at the head of the bay, some five miles distant, and we 
could not see it from where we were lying. It was said not to amount to 
much, and report was true in this respect. It did not, for it was the dead- 
est, sleepiest hole in California, and the inhabitants had not enough energy 
to go in their houses, such as they were, when it rained, or to craw] into the 
sunshine when it was pleasant. But the climate was excellent, and all 
kinds of fruit could be raised in abundance, when the people had sufficient 
energy to plant vines and trees, and water them once in a while. I believe 
that the San Diego of the present day is a different looking town, with a nice 
hotel, energetic people, and all the modern improvements, such as tele- 
. phones, gas, and water. I hope to live long enough to visit the place some 
day, and wonder at the changes as much as some of the old Mexican resi- 
dents, who still look with surprise at the enterprise of the gringos. 

As soon as the ship was moored, and the sails furled, tackles were got 

up on the fore and main yards, the launch was hoisted out, and prepara- 
tions made for hard labor the next day. After supper the captain was set 
on shore, and we saw some of the men who were engaged in curing hides. 
They said that they liked their occupation, and preferred it to knocking 
about on the coast, pulling and hauling ropes, and carrying goods to the 
shore. The place smelled like a slaughter house, and the vats, where the 
hides were soaking in brine, were enough to turn the stomach of a well 
man, but the people did not mind it, as they had become accustomed to the 
odor, and grew fat on the strength of it, for the more they stirred the skins, 
the better their appetites. The air was so pure that disease, except small 
pox, was unknown in the place. 
_ There were about ten dogs belonging to each house, of all degrees of 
shade, color, or breed. As they were continually quarreling over dainty 
bits of rancid fat, or well-picked bones, the noise they made was a little 
confusing, until we got accustomed to it. 

Our hide house was nearly full, and, with what we had on board, would 
make a complete cargo for the Barnstable, and after she was gone we could 
begin to pick up for ourselves, and we should have to do it without assis- 
tance, as it was understood at the time that the owners would not send an- 
other vessel to the coast until the Admittance returned, trade being over- 
done, and hides and tallow growing scarcer every year. There was so much 
competition that credits were given to parties who were destitute of the 
first principles of honesty, and had no thought or desire of paying their 
debts, even if able. 

The next morning, at daylight, all hands were called, and we commenced 
getting all the spare spars on shore, the superfluous sails, the studding-sail 
booms, and glad enough we were to get them off the yards, and we hoped 
never to see them again; and then we landed a lot of our spare provisions 
so as to make room for the hides, which we might gather on our way up 
and down the coast. 

While we were on shore one day, Lewey and I took a great fancy toa 
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small, compact bull-dog, that belonged to our hide house. He was clever, 
and full of pluck, but a greaser, from San Diego, used to come down to the 
beach every morning with a native Mexican cur, twice as large as ours, and 
the dog, on account of his size, would generally clean out the whole crowd 
of canines belonging to the white men and kanakas. Then the Mexican 
would sit on his horse, and laugh, and say “ Mucho bueno perro,” and ride 
off, grinning all over. 

Our little dog generally gave the cur a neat tussle, but he was over- 
weighted, and always had to get out of the way. The greaser would usually 
provoke us by asking if we could not find something that was capable of 
standing up to the work, and fighting a little, and not turn tail like a coward- 
ly gringo. 

At last Lewey, Tom, and myself could endure it no longer. The honor 
of our hide house was at stake. I asked the keeper of the premises if he 
would sell me the brindle bulldog for a dollar,and he was glad of the 
chance. Then we tied our property up in the hide house, and fed him spar- 
ingly on raw meat, and the carpenter took an old tin plate, and made us a 
collar, two inches wide, with nice, sharp, scallopped edges, and fastened 
with a lock and key. The steward gave us half a pint of pepper sauce, a 
quarter of a pound of red pepper and snuff, and was as interested in the 
coming battle as the boys, for, since his love affair, he hated the whole 
Mexican race. If Mr. Prentice knew what was going on he kept his own 
counsel, and said not a word, but I think that he suspected we were up to 
some mischief. The old man was blissfully ignorant of all the honor we 
intended to confer upon the ship, but, for prudent reasons, we did not think 
it wise to enlighten him on so important a subject. 

One day, when we were all ready, and carrying hides from the launch to 
the house, the greaser came prancing down the beach, his dog at the horse’s 
heels, as usual, and spoiling for a fight. We thought that the time had ar- 
rived for a discharge of all claims that we had against him. I winked to 
Lewey and Tom, and, as we entered the house, fell out of line, as though 
ill, and then went to our pet, rubbed his head and shoulders full of red pep- 
per, and snuff, and pepper sauce, sprinkling the former on every vulnerable 
part, and in five.minutes the work was done. We darted out of the door 
when no one was watching us, and found shelter and concealment in the 
rear of the immense building, where there was not much passing for the 
time. 

The Mexican’s dog had noted our movements, and he came trotting along 
to see if he could not find a new business engagement. He had no trouble 
in that line. Our pet was furious because he had been confined so long, 
and was strong with good feed, and quiet exercise. 

There was no need of saying “ Go for him, Jack,” because Jack knew his 
work. There was an angry growl, a recollection of all the wrongs that he 
had suffered at the mouth of the Mexican cur, a clinch, a cloud of dust, and 
then the tin collar which our dog wore stood him in good need. The 
greaser’s property made a snap at Jack’s neck, as usual, but his teeth struck 
a harder substance than hair and skin. Just then who should turn the cor- 
ner of the house but the captain, and he accidentally stumbled on the pret- 
tiest little dog-fight that ever occurred on the beach, long the pride and 
glory of the boys of the Admittance. Even to this late day the captain 
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‘cannot speak of that battle without deep emotion of some kind almost over- 
powering him. 

“Vot de divil is all dis about?” roared the captain, who did not at first 
seem to appreciate our efforts to reflect credit on the hide house. “ Vot is 
you boys up to now? Vy did you sets dem dogs afightin’? De little von 
vill get vhipped, you fools, ’cos de greaser’s dog is twice as large as de little 
von. (No, he von’t. He’s got ’em now.) You should be ashamed of yer- 
selves; and I dinks you is such nice boys. (Good for our dog. He has 
*em agin.) You is a disgrace to de ship. (By Jove, our dog vill vhip 
de life out of him.) Do you dink you have nothin’ else to do but spend 
your time in dis manner? (Vot makes de big dog sneeze dat vay?) If you 
dink de owners pays you six dollars a month to fight dogs you is mistaken. 
(Look at dat. See de little fellow chaw at him.) Go to yer vork, and don’t 
let me hear of any such doings agin. If you do dar vill be some vhippin’, 
and I ‘ll take a hand in it. (Now look at dat little feller. By dunder, de 
greaser’s dog is flogged all out of his boots. He vill not come around here 
any more, See him chase dat big cur. Dat is good.) And now you just 
start yerselves to carryin’ hides, and don’t let me ever hear of such diszrace- 
ful dings agin. You is de vust boys dat I eber seed on board of a ship. 
You is always in some mischief. You should be flogged vonce a day, for a 
year, to make you good.” 

This was on the 17th of July, 1843, and just thirty-six years from that 
date, when my daughter was married to one of the owner’s nephews, and 
the captain and his wife were present, what a different story he told. With 
a glass of champagne in his hand, and his honest old face flushed with pleas- 
ure, he had the audacity to say that I was the best boy he ever saw, and the 
pride and honor of the ship. Yet, on that day in San Diego, when I was 
doing all that I could to show the superiority of the Admittance, I was con- 
demned. There was a mistake somewhere, or else the captain had forgotten 
many things, under the influence of good cheer. He will never cease to 
recollect that dog-fight, and, to tell the truth, I really think he enjoyed see- 
ing the big bully of a cur punished so severely that he never could be in- 
duced to visit the beach again. The old man gave his consent that I should 
take the brindle dog on board, and keep him there, and a very nice pet he 
became, fore and aft. But he did like to fight, and could even face a big 
coyote, and drive a dog twice his size. 

The following Sunday morning the captain ordered his boat’s crew to 
dress in their best clothes, and get ready to row him up to the town. 
Thinking that we might have a brisk breeze we put the sail in the gig, 
and started about eight o’clock. It was a long pull, and a warm one, for 
there was not a breath of air, and when we had hauled the boat over the 
flats, the old man left us, but with orders that one of the boys should remain, 
and keep watch over the property, as it was feared that some of the na- 
tives would steal all that was in the gig. Davy was assigned to the duty, 
and the rest of us wandered around the town, saw the old Mission, falling 
into decay, and a few sleepy inhabitants, some adobe buildings, none too 
clean, an Indian or two on horseback, many dirty Mexican mothers, exam- 
ining more dirty children’s heads, and when the captain sent a peon to tell 
us to come toa Captain Fitch’s to dinner, we were glad to obey the com- 
‘mand, and left the boat to take care of itself. During our absence the In- 
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dians stole the sail, the boat-hook, and cut off the painter, and carried every- 
thing away but the oars. The captain was howling mad, but, as he had sent 
for us, there was no one to blame, and so he made the best of it. 

The peon conducted us to Captain Fitch’s house, one of the largest in the 
town, and then we had dinner served to us in the garden, and a very good 
meal it was, with permission to pick all the fruit that we could eat, and we 
availed ourselves of the offer to the fullest’extent. 

This was the same Captain Fitch Mr. Dana raked down so unmercifully, 
by calling him “a fat and vulgar Yankee.” He was fat, and a Yankee, yet 
he was not vulgar, but one of the most generous, whole-souled Americans 
on the coast. He was rich, yet he had made his money in a legitimate man- 
ner. Ifa Mexican wanted to borrow a large sum on land and cattle, Captain 
Fitch would accommodate him, and charged twelve per cent for it, which 
was not an exorbitant price, considering all things, and I have heard of 
people, even on State Street, Boston, taking twenty-five per cent, and wish 
for more. As for vulgarity, I once saw a bank president, worth four million 
dollars, and a resident of Beacon Hill, deliberately part his coat tails, and 
back up in front of a number of young ladies, at a brilliant ball, which | at- 
tended, where there was much fashionable society present, and no one 
dared to kick the fellow out of the drawing-room, because he had money, 
and it can work wonders in certain circles of Boston, and elsewhere, in 
America. 

I understood that Captain Fitch always laughed at Mr. Dana’s description 
of himself, but, as he was a sensitive man, he must have felt the thrust 
quite keenly. He never asked me to enter his house while I was on the 
coast, and I had no reason to expect that he would, but I seldom passed his 
door, when he was at home, and noticed me, that hedid not call to me to 
go into his garden, and pick all the fruit I desired. I know that he wasa 
great favorite all over the coast, and was as honest a man as ever resided at 
San Diego, where he carried on business. I suppose that he has long since 
passed away, but, if he has children living, I trust they will read this hum- 
ble tribute to a man whom I esteemed, and whom I recollect even to this 
lateday. He saved his money, and became rich, but thatis nocrime. I 
should like to be rich myself, just to see how it feels to have plenty of mon- 
ey, and be able to spend it. 

That evening, when we got ready to return to the ship, the tide was out, 
and our boat high and dry on the flats. We had to pull it through the mud 
a long distance, and then the old man desired to be carried half a cable’s- 
length. For this important duty Davy was selected, as he was the strong- 
est of the crew. 

Poor Dave started off with his load with confidence, and hope, but, un- 
fortunately, stepped into a hole, and down he went, and the captain, and his 
white beaver hat, went on top of him. They floundered around for a few 
minutes, unti] at last the old man gained his feet, and Davy sat up in the 
water, and blew the mud out of his mouth, and rubbed his eyes clear of 
dirt. Then Lewey nearly tumbled over, he wanted to laugh so much, and 
the captain said, in an angry tone, — 

“ You blasted fool, vot did you do dat for?” and looked at his hat in sor- 


row, and then waded to the boat, and did not recover his temper until the 
next day. 
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We picked up, in the course of the week, some fifty tons of stone ballast, 
to take the place of the salt we had discharged, and during the latter part of 
July got under way for San Pedro, and glad enough we were for the change, 
-as we were tired of San Diego, and its sand-hills, fleas, and dogs. As 
the wind was not favorable we beat out, and stood to the eastward, and 
worked our way up the coast, with nice bright skies and warm weather. 
Even our dog barked with delight as we cleared the kelp, and felt the mo- 
tion of the Pacific, and one watch was told to go below, most joyful of com- 
mands when you have a good. book to read, or feel a little lazy and sleepy, 
and have been working hard for several weeks. 


MY DREAM IS MY LOVE. 
BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 


Y dream is my love, 

4 And my love is my dream. 
Taere’s not in the world a likeness for this : 
Other lovers with names to name 
May love their loves with a kiss, — 
There ’s nothing so common as kisses between 
Myself and my love, I ween, I ween. 


But “I love my love” 

Is too common a phrase. 

Speaks many a man, hears many a maid, 

The same four words the wide world through. 
Shall I say what all have said ? 

The same? My oath to the stars above, 

Not so! though I say, “I love my love.” 


Said never so many times the phrase 

To ears that hear, and lips that speak, 

Has never had meaning quite the same: 

So I love my love, though it common seem ; 

Vet I cannot name a name, 

For my dream is my love, and my love my dream, 
Never so sad or strange though it seem. 


Saco, Mame, 1883. 
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A SISTER’S HATE. 


BY HELEN HERBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 
A RECOGNITION, AND A DISCOVERY. 


T was early June in Venice. The lovely 
city was at its loveliest; and the long, 

musical cry of the gondolier sounded from 
dawn till midnight. Through the glowing 
sunset of one of the softest and most beau- 
tiful of these enchanted days Doctor Hol- 
brook and his two nieces, Edith and Lucia 
Maury, were floating toward the city, over 
the shimmering water, after a happy after- 
noon at the Lido. They were not talking, 
but sat still, idly watching the towers as 
they rose thas of the lagoon, 
Greamily enjoying the beauty of the scene. 

But the eyes of Edith, the elaer sister, 
kept turning toward the gondolier, and at 
last remained fixed upon him, as if he pos- 
sessed some peculiar interest. He was a 
tall, swarthy fellow, dark even for an Italian, 
with deep-set, burning eyes, and a mouth 
and chin which indicated both weakness 
and obstinacy. It was a peculiar face in 
many ways, and once seen would not easily 
be forgotten. He swayed above his pon- 
derous oar with the firm, free, graceful 
motion peculiar to his class, and guided his 
slender skiff among the gondolas and small 
sailing-boats that swarmed about him with 
a dexterity that told of much practice. 

But there was morc than a mere curious 
interest in the girl’s steady gaze. It held 
also a wondering half-recognition. The 
man seemed at last to become conscious of 
her fixed regard. He looked around, and 
shifted his position uneasily. Noticing 
this, she turned her head, and began talk- 
ing to her companions. The gondola pres- 
ently glided into the Grand Canal. A few 
turns, and then it paused before one of the 
stately old palaces which have so far fallen 
from their former high estate as to extend 
their dignified but somewhat chilly hospital- 
ity for a price, to any passing tourist who 
may choose to ask for it. As they touched 
the steps, the door was flung open, and a 
servant appeared, pale and frightened, but 
still capable of that multitude of words 
which bespeaks the true Venetian. 

“Susan is ill again,” cried Lucia, and 
darted into the house. 

Doctor Holbrook hurried after her, but 
turned as he reached the door. 

“Edith my dear,” he said, “will you 
p'ease pay the man, and eagage him for 
tomorrow ?” 


The gondolier respectfully lifted his rag- 
ged cap, and a jagged scar ruuning trans- 
versely across one side of his forehead met 
the girl’s keen blue eyes. Her look of 
doubt changed to certainty. 

“ How long have you been a gondolier?” 
she asked in hesitating Italian as she gave 
him his fee. 

“ All my life, signorina. My father was 
a gondolier, and he taught me.” 

“ Then you have always lived in Veaice ?” 

“ Aiways, signorina.” 

“That is not true,” she said, looking 
steadily into his face. “I know you; I 
have seen you before. I saw youin New 
York not a year ago.” 

He started, and seemed about to speak, 
but no words came. 

* You were on trial,” she went on calmly, | 
“on trial for murder, and you escaped.” 

The man gasped; his face grew livid; his 
lips trembled. But he controlled himself, 
and answered, with an attempt at careless- 
ness, — 

“The signoina bas made a mistake. I 
was never in New York. She has seen 
some other man, perhaps, who” — 

“I have made no mistake. I saw you in 
the prisoner’s box of a crowded court-room. 
Your name is not Ludovici Petronella, as 
you told my uncie, but Luigi Costanzi. 
You were arrested for killing a friend ina 
drunken brawl.” 

The man’s wild eyes were burning; his 
face was drawn with rage and terror; but 
still he muttered something about a mistake ; 
he had never been out of Venice, and so 
forth. Edith again cut him short. 

“ My father was one of the lawyers who 
were trying the case. I was often in the 
court-room with him. I helped him by 
taking notes. I do not forget easily. I 
might telegraph to my father to send a de- 
tective over. How would you like that?” 

The look the enraged and desperate man 
bent upon her would have made most wo- 
men quail, But Edith was not timid. 
They were alone on the steps; but scores 
of persons were within call. ‘fhe man 
seemed suddenly to realize this, and changed 
his threatening attitude to one of entreaty. 

“I did not mean to kill him,” he cried 
piteously. “We had both been drinking. 
He struck first; and I—I did not know 
what I had done until — Holy Virgin, pre- 
serve me!” crossing himself. “ Adorable 
signorina, have pity! Do not send the of- 
ficers after me.’ 
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“ How did you escape?” she asked. 

“ My brother-in-law was a sailor on board 
a ship in the harbor. He got word to me, 
and — some tools, O signorina, have 
pit 

He was going down on his knees in ab- 
ject terror and entreaty, pouriag out ejacu- 
lations and prayers to her and all the saints, 
when Edith checked him with a warning 
gesture. She had had no special purpose 
in showing him her knowledge of him and 
his crime; but it gave her a strange pleas- 
ure to feel her power over him, and espec- 
iaily to make hita feel it. 

“Hush!” she said. “S6me one will no- 
tice. I am not a detective to hunt down 
criminals. I will not expose you as long as 
you live an honest life here.” 

“May the holy mother of God, and all 
the” — 

But Lucia eut short the blessings he was 
preparing to pour forth in a shower, by ap- 
pearing on the balcony above, and asking 
her sister to hasten in. 

“Yes, Lucia. Come tomorrow at ten.” 
This fast to the gondolier, who hesitated, 
but at last agreed to come. “What is it, 
Lucia?” she asked, as she entered her sis- 

ter’sroom, “is Susan really ill again?” 

“She had a severe spasm just before we 
cnme. She is a little better now, but 1 
thought we might need your help.” 

“She is really too tiresome. A gir! who 
is half the time sick is not of much use. 
We shall have to look for another, and send 
her home. Uncle would get us a French 
maid if we asked him.” 

“ Not yet,” said Lucia gravely. “No one 
would ever be to us what Susan is, and she 
can't help being ill.” 

“I am not so sure of that. It seems to 
be always from some foolish fancy. What 
was it this time?” 

Lucia hesitated. 

“She tells me she fell asieep while wait- 
ing for us,” she said at last, “and had a 
horrible dream. Some one very dear to 
her seemed to be in great danger. She 
could not tell who or how; but there was 
water all about. She was in great distress, 
and woke screaming for help. It seems to 
have made a deep impression on her. She 
has been begging me to go away from here, 
or, at least, not to go on the water again. 
Live in Venice, and not go on the water!” 
she ended, smiling. 

“ So she went into a spasm, and frighten- 
ed all the house, because she had a bad 
dream!” 

Susan had been in the Maury family since 
the two girls were babies, and she a dimin- 
utive nurse-girl. She gave -equally respect- 
ful and faithful service to each. But Edith 
knew that Lucia was her favorite, and had 
never been able to forgive her for it; for 


Edith Maury was one who wished to be 
first in all things, even the favor of a ser- 
vant. She could not patiently endure find- 
ing her sister preferred before her in any 
matter, however slight. She had not often 
been thus tried. Precedence was usually 
conceded to Edith, as a matter of course, 
she being the elder by three years. She 
had been a reigning belle for several sea- 
sons ; her little world was at her feet; while 
Lucia was barely twenty, just out of school, 
and with her social successes yet to achieve. 
Edith was extremely beautiful, of that cold, 
fair type which is often called “ angelic.” 
She was always calm, always self-possessed. 
Her admirers—and she had many— 
thought her the embodiment of everything 
sweet and pure and lovely in woman. “So 
different from her sister;” for Lucia some- 
times exposed herself to criticism by her 
heedless ways and impetuous. words. 
Edith went her own unrufiled way, assum- 
ing it to be the right way, because it was 
hers. Lucia, unfortunately, possessed a 
temper, and a keen sense of justice. These 
occasionally led her to resent her elder sis- 
ter’s cool, and, in her opinion, high-handed 
course, aad so, as usually happens in such 
cases, she was condemned for the sins of 
both. 

But Susan, and a few others, perhaps, 
loved Lucia’s storm and sunshine better 
than Edith’s chilly serenity; and, although 
Edith was generally considered the more 
beautiful of the two, especially in Italy, 
where blonde beauty is adored, found quite 
as much attraction in Lucia’s warmly tinted, 
mobile face, framed in by waving masses of 
chestnut hair. Her eyes were of a deep, 
purplish gray, which changed with every 
mood. Her skin was clear and fresh, and 
her mouth sweet and full and flexible. Add 
to this a round, pliant figure in its tasteful 
dress, set oft by some picturesque originali- 
ty of adorament, which an unconscious in- 
stinct always led her to devise, — unlike 
her sister, who dressed by rule, —and she 
made as fair and sweet a picture as one 
might ask to see. 

As the girls sat together, a servant ea- 
tering with a card, told them their uncle 
wished them to come to the drawing-room. 

“Mr. Latimer,” said Edith, rising with 
easy dignity. “Shall you godown, Lucia?” 

“ The signor doctor asked for both signo- 
rinas,” said the girl. 

“I will come in a moment,” said Lucia. 
“T must see how Susan is, first.” 

Edith was soon so mueh engaged in con- 
versation with her guest that she quite for- 
got Lucia, and was conscious of a surprise 
that was almost annoyance as, at her sis- 
ter’s entrance, Mr. Latimer rose, and went 
forward with a few words of greeting. 
Later in the evening her surprise was not 
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almost, but quite, annoyance, when return- 
ing, after a few moments’ absence, she 
found the two at the piano, Lucia singing 
Robin Adair in her full, vibrant, contralto 
voice, and Charlie Latimer listening with 
such rapt attention that he seemea blind 
and deaf to everything else. As the sweet 
old ballad came to an end, the young man 
bent his dark head low above the singer. 

“1 wonder if you will ever care more for 
a place because I am in it,” he whispered. 

The girl threw back her bright head with 
a half-shy, half-saucy gesture. 

“Why should 1?” she began carelessly ; 
then, catching his glance full of wistful re- 
proach, she blushed, faltered, and stopped 
short. “Oh! howcan I tell?” she said in 
contusion. 

The young man’s face flushed; a light 
came into his eyes; his lips parted as if for 
eager speech; but at that moment he saw 
Edith advancing slowly and calmly toward 
them. The conversation that ensued was 
desultory and somewhat constrained in 
character, and Latimer shortly took his 
leave. 

“ Lucia,” said her sister, patronizingly, 
as they passed up the stairs together, “ you 
must not be offended at my speaking so 
plainly. But, if I were you, I would not 
sing those silly love-songs, especially when 
alune with young men. Men are so con- 
ceited they are apt to think such things 
have a personal meaning.” 

_ “ He asked me to sing that,” said Lucia, 
flushing hotly. 

“Qh, I dare say. I was not referring 
particularly to anything that happened to- 
night. But you have so little experience, 
and, | fear, very little discretion. 1 thought 
I ought to speak to you.” 

“ Have I ever done anything so wrong, 
so immodest, so unwomanly, that you think 
I need to be watched and lectured?” cried 
the girl. 

“ Woy will you always speak so coarsely, 
Lucia? No one has watched you. But it 
is like you to fly into a passion when one 
undertakes a disagreeable duty for your 

ood.” 

Edith turned coldly away, with an air of 
long-suffering forbearance. Lucia ran into 
her room, threw herself on the bed, and 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

Edith and Lucia had occasionally met 
Charlie Latimer in New York society, but 
the acquaintance had been very slight. 
When, however, they found him in Paris, 
some months afterward, while making the 
tour of Europe with their uncle, surrounded 
by strangers, and a little homesick, he 
seemed to them like an old friend. Doctor 
Holbrook, a man somewhat given to preju- 
dices, favorable or unfavorable, as the case 
might be, conceived a violent faucy for the 


young man, finding him a most agreeable 
companion, ard, as Latimer was alone, and 
without any route or method in his travel- 
ing or sight-seeing, he insisted on his join- 
ing their party, and for three months he had 
been almost constantly with them. 

Doctor Holbrook was not afllicted with 
match-making propensities, yet when he 
discovered, as soon happened, that voung 
Latimer seemed to care even more for his 
nieces’ society than for his own, he was not 
displeased. There was no reason why he 
should be. Latimer’s advantages in the 
way of fortune and family were not of a 
sort to be disregarded, while it must have 
been a somewhat exacting being who could 
find fault with his personality. A hand- 
some, frank, manly young feilow, with hon- 
est brown eyes, and a cheery laugh, taking 
the world easy because he had never seen 
any reason for taking it hard, pure in mind, 
and courteous in manner, he was just the 
man to win his way, consciously or uncon- . 
sciously, to a proud woman’s heart; and it 
was no wonder that Edith Maury had grown 
to think of him as sae had not thought of 
other men, especially as she had believed 
from the first, and not unnaturally, that it 
was for her sake that he bad joired them, 
and so persistently tarried in their company. 

She had been undeceived on this night. 
She had distinguished no worcis; but what 
she had seen had’ been enough to convince 
her of the truth, which, indeed, she might 
have learned long before if she had been 
less absorbed in herself, and -Lucia less 
proud and shy. With this discovery had 
come another that filled her with mortifica- 
tion and dismay, — that she, Edith, — proud, 
calm Edith Maury,—had given all her 
heart to a man who cared nothing for her, 
and loved him, moreover, with a passionate, 
concentrated intensity of which she had not 
supposed herself capable. She brooded 
over it long and bitterly. She felt that she 
almost hated the sister that had come be- 
tween her and her love. She had always 
had her own way before. Why should she 
not have itnow? It was hard, and to her 
it seemed most unjust. 


CHAPTER II. 
“WHOSOEVER HATETH HIS BROTHER” — 


URING the days that followed, Lati- 

mer persistently sought an opportuni- 
ty to speak with Lucia, but found none; 
and at last he was forced to the conclusion 
that she purposely avoided him. This was 
true. She had felt her sister’s words to be 
unjust, and yet they rankled. Perhaps she 


‘had been too forward. She had almost let 
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him see that she liked him. It was Edith, 
“of course, that he really cared for; he was 
only amusing himself with her. So she 
kept away from him, or, when that was im- 
possible,‘vexed and perplexed him with her 
teasing, willful ways, until he knew not 
wkat to think. Yet he was painfully con- 
scious that every day found him more deep 
ly in love with the most charming, inconsis- 
tent, and lovely little creature in the world, 
who, in spite of occasional and, apparently, 
involuntary lapses ‘into graciousness, was 
very likely ready to jilt him at her first op- 
portunity. He meant to give her the oppor- 
tunity, however, and know his fate as soon 
as possible. He was no faint heart. 

In the mean time social duty and friendly 
courtesy required that he should attend a 
ball at the Spanish embassy with certain la- 
dies, old friends of his mother, whom he 
had chanced to meet in Venice. Doctor 
Holbrook and his nieces had received no 
cards, not having friends at that particular 
court, and this was a source of regret to 
Charlie, who would rather have spent the 
evening with them, but felt in duty bound 
to go. He was somewhat consoled for his 
self-sacrifice, however, when he found the 

- girls were inclined to look favorably ona 
plan he unfolded for an excursion out to 
San Giorgio Maggiore next day. 

“T will come for you at twelve,” he said, 
when at Jast they had consented to go, 
“and we can have the whole afternoon for 
looking at pictures, climbing the Campanile, 
or wandering about just as we please.” 

But that night the stately, calm, anzelic 
Edith found herself forced to succumb to 
as matter-of-fact an ill as often falls to the 
lot of an ordinary mortal. She had a tooth- 
ache; not of the gently grumbiing variety, 
which she could carry about with an air of 
patient and superior martyrdom, but such 
as Burns must have had in mind when he 
wrote his famous address, “ Tearing the 
nerves wi’ bitter pang, like racking en- 
gines,” 

After hours of suffering, simple remedies 
proving of no avail, Lucia went to her 
uncle. 

“ She wants chloroform,” she said. 
can bear the pain no longer.” 

* I do not like to give her chloroform. It 
is not a thing to be trifled with.” 

“I know. But she is worn out. I am 
afraid she will be really ill. I never saw 
her so nervous and — and unstrung before.” 

Doctor Holbrvok had given up prac ice 
years before, but he usually carried a small 
case of medicines about with him, partly 
from habit, and partly because he liked to 
feel prepared for all emergencies which 
might arise in his travels. He began fum- 
‘bling among the vials, and at last held one 
toward her. 


“She 


“This is a larger bottle than I like to 
give you,” he said; “but I find I have none 
smaller. Give it to her yourself. A person 
in severe pain has no judgment in such a 
matter.” 

Lucia administered the chloroform as 
caretully as she could, and was pleased to 
see that, after a few whiffs, her sister grew 
more quiet, and soon sank into an easy, 
natural slumber. Lucia watched by her 
for an hour, then, as she did not stir, put 
the vial on the table out of reach, and, soft- 
ly leaving the room, sought her own bed. 

The morning found Edith better. She 
declared herself quite able to join the 
others on their excursion, as had been plan- 
ned. 

“ But, Edith, you will be sick again,”.ob- 
jected Lucia. “I think the trip had better 
be given up. Wecan go another time just 
as well.” 

“That is like you, Lucia. I am not in 
the habit of disappointing people, and disar- 
ranging settled plans, to save myself any 
slight inconvenience. Let us say no more. 
I shall go as 1 promised.” 

“ But if your tooth should ache again ?” 

Edith shivered as she recalled the “ ven- 
om’d stang” of the night before. Her eyes 
fell on the vial of chloroform which stood 
on her dressing-table. She picked it up, 
and slipped it into her pocket. 

“JT will take this,” she said, * and if the 
air brings back the pain I can soon stop 
it. 

“Yes,” said Lucia hesitatingly; “but be 
very careful. Uncle cautioned me” — 

“ You need not be alarmed, Lucia, I am 
not so silly as to stupefy myself recklessly 
because in pain, Probably I shall not use 
it at all.” 

At almost the last moment Doctor Hol- 
brook found that the writing of certain 
business letters would make it necessary 
for him to stay at home; and the girls, un- 
willing to give up their anticipated pleasure, 
claimed their American privilege of going 
without a formal chaperone. 

Instead of the regulation, stuffy gondola, 
Latimer had brought a tiny sail-boat, with 
Luigi, or as he only knew him, Ludovica, to 
manage it, or row, if the breeze proved con- 
trary. It had, no doubt, often served as an 
amateur fishing-craft, but was clean aad 
light, and easily regulated. 

“It is so warm I thought this would be 
pleasanter than a gondola,” said the youny 
nan. 

The girls were of the same opinion, and 
with traveling rugs and wraps made it very 
comfortable and pretty. 

The day was fine; the rule with June 
days in Venice. The bat glided smooth! 
over the whitish-green water, between ink 
walls, under baiconies aud gardens filled 
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with fragrant glorious roses, then out on 
the open Jagoon, and at last halting beside 
the great rosy mass of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore. 

Wita two of the party, at least, the after- 
noon passed like one of enchantment. 
Edith was pale; dark circles surrounded 
her eyes; her movements were marked by 
a hesitating languor unlike her usual calm 
decision, and she was, for the most part, si- 
lent and distiait. Yet this was easily ac- 
counted ior by her suffering of the previous 
night; and her companions strove to make 
the day as pleasant and little fatiguing to 
her as possible. This generous solicitude 
did not, however, prevent Latimer’s seizing 
every opportunity that offered for a quiet 
word with Lucia. These were not many, 
yet Edith’s keen eyes and ears caught many 
a word, intercepted many a glance, that 
made her proud heart throb with anger and 
humiliation. 

They floated homeward through the sun- 
set, turning idly here and there, through 
the water-streets of the beautiful city, car- 
ing little where they went so long as they 
were in the air, and on the water, under 
that glowing, glorious sky, which, however, 
was now fading into the softer but equally 
winning beauty of the early twilight. They 
said little, but sat still, enjoying everything 
as only those can to whom Venice is stull a 
novelty. 

Latimer had been out until dawn, and all 
through the day had been vexed to find 
that the languor and sleepiness consequent 
upon such jate hours was still ioliowin 
him, and would not be wholly shaken off. 
The girls had discovered it, and gently ral- 
lied him upon it. Now, as he lay lazily 
back among the rugs and cushions, the si- 
lence, the soft, sensuous air, the gentle rip- 
ple of the water uader the boat, all wrought 
upon him, until the drowsy god drew very 
near, and seemed about to have his way 
with him. 

The twilight was deepening as they came 
to a narrow canal, or alley, dowo which the 
girls peered curiously. Unlike the usual 
plan of these water-streets, this seemed to 
run between the backs of houses. These 
houses were smail and old, many apparent- 
ly uninhabited. 

“No, not many people live here,” said 
Ludovici, in answer to their questions. 
“There are just a few poor shops at the 
other end. It is a queer place. Do you 
see how dark the water looks? Some say 
there is a place further in where the water 
has no bottom. But I do not believe it. 
Shall I take you in?” 

* No,” from Lucia. 

“ Yes,” from Edith. 

“ Oh, don’t,” said Lucia, with a shudder. 
“Ttisahorrible place; sodark and narrow.” 


“ Don’t be silly, Lucia. Ludovici, go 
on.” 

Lucia turned toward Latimer, but he said 
nothing. Indeed, he had followed what 
was passing only by a drowsy half-conscious- 
ness, and had not grasped the meaning of 
the discussion. Edith’s eyes followed her 
sister’s, and her lip curled scorntully. She 
put her hand into her pocket for her hand- 
kerchief. As she did so, her fingers cnanced 
to touch the little vial she had put there 
earlier in the day. Her eyes, still resting 
on the reclining figure before her, dilated 
with a sudden horrible thought. For a 
moment it seemed too horrible to be enter- 
tained, but itgrew upon her. A cold, cruel 
light came into her face; her fingers closed 
over the deadly temptation. Without re- 
moving her hand from her pocket, she man- 
aged to loosen the cork, and saturate her 
handkerchief. This she cautiously laid 
where Latimer must inhale the fumes. Lu- 
igi was intent upon his oars; Lucia’s eyes 
were beat, as if fascinated, on the dark wa- 
ters of the narrow channel. No one had 
noticed her, and she now made an excuse 
for changing her seat, leaving Lucia at the 
other end of the boat, 

bya cautious gesture she attracted the 
man’s attention, then took her purse from 
her pocket, and head it open by her side, so 
he could see the gold within. He looked at 
it, then at her, in mute surprise. 

“ Help me,” she said, in that low under- 
}tone which, at a little Gistance, is less dis- 
tinguishable than a whisper, * help me, and 
you shall have it all, Retuse,ani— Well, 
you know I have your secret.” 

“ What shall | do, signorina?” 

She turned her head slightly toward her 
sister, moving her hands in a swift gesture. 

“Not that!” he cried in horrpr. “ Holy 
Virgin, no!” 

“Then I shall telegraph to the New York 
police.” 

Signorina, have pity!” 

“ Will you do it?” 

“ The signor will wake.” 

She showed him the handkerchief, on 
which the faint smell of the drug still lin- 
_ The man understood, and his face 
fel 

a you be ready when I give the sig-« 

He looked imploringly into the beautiful 
face. The blue, releniless eyes stili ques- 
tioned his, and he nodded sulenly. 

“What are you and Ludovici talking 
about?” asked Lucia, coming forward. 

“ About that fathomless gulf he was tell- 
ing us of. I want him tv show me just 
where it is, but he will not.” 

“I do not think it is fathomless,” he said, 
without looking up. “ But we are near the 
spot now,” pointing forward between two 
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houses, rather lower, more tumble-down 
and deserted-looking, than the rest. 

A few strokes of the oars brought them to 
the place. Lucia gazed dreamily down at 
the dark water. Was it possible that a 
body faliing there would never rise ? 

Edith gave a quick glance toward the 
man, who was watching her, then, moving 
silently toward her sister, she pushed her 
violently outward. 

Lucia caught at the seat, and, with a quick 
curve of her pliant body, regained her bal- 
ance, 

“Why, Edith,” she cried, half laughing, 
“what is the matter? You almost pushed 
me overboard.” 

No reply came. The man had cauzht 
her arm, to save her, she at first supposed ; 
but he did not relax his grasp. She looked 
up in wonder. Their faces frightened her, 
—one dark and fierce, the otner fair and 
cold and cruel as marble,—and some in- 
stinct gave her a flashing warning of their 
purpose. With a strength not her own, 
she wrenched herself away from them, and 
threw her arms about her lover. 

“Charlie! Charlie!” she cried. 
Charlie, help me! help me!” 

The young man stirred slightly; but the 
handkerchief was again ready with its stu- 
pefying potion. Lucia’s cries are stilled in 
the same way, and now— Heaven help 
her! Heaven help her murderers — she is 
thrust down, down into the dark waters. 
They close over her, and the guilty pair 
turn and flee without a backward glance, 
Edith taking one oar in her feverish haste 
to leave the scene of her unnatural crime. 
She soon relinquished it, however, for 
Latimer showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness. He moved his !imbs, raised 
his head, muttering some incoherent words, 
then sank back again. After a moment he 
started up, as if for the first time fully real- 
izing where he was. 

“ Have I been asleep?” he cried, “ really 
asleep? How strange!” Then, as he 
looked about him, “ Where is Miss Lucia ?” 

“We met che Kirklands again,” said 
Edith, mentioning certain English friends 
whom they had passed on the lagoon earlier 
in the day. “You know Georgie Kirkland 

“and Lucia have struck up a violent friend- 
ship. They leave Venice for London early 
tomorrow morning, and wished Lucia to 
spend this, their last evening, with them.” 

It had grown so dark that Latimer could 
not see the girl’s face except in shadowy 
outline against the background of dusk. He 
was still too drowsy, and too disconcerted 
at the discovery of the rudeness into which 
this drowsiness had, as he supposed, be- 
trayed him, to notice the constraint, the fal- 
tering and huskiness in her usually clear 
tones. 


“As you seemed so very comfortable,” 
added Edith, “I suppose she felt that po- 
liteness did not require her to stay here.” 

The young man flushed. 

“There is something strange about my 
going fast asleep that way. I do not see 
how it could have happened. And my head 
aches heavily.” 

“ Ah, you ought not to complain of head- 
ache after a ball and late supper.” 

Latimer flushed again. The remark 
seemed to him both unjust and indelicate. 
In truth, it was not like her. But the ner- 
vous strain she was undergoiny left her lit- 
tle power for the choosing of words. Her 
brain was whirling, She was only conscious 
that something must be said; something in 
the usual order, and to prevent suspicion. 
The light from a street lamp suddenly 
flashed across her face, and Latimer was 
conscious of a swift shock of surprise and 
pity. 

“How pale you are,” he cried. “The 
day has been tuo much for you after all; 
and I have behaved like a brute. Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

“I do not blame you,” she hastened to 
say. “I was sleepy myself; and you must 
have had even less sleep than I last night.” 

“I did not sleep two hours. But that is 
no excuse for me. I do not understand 
It. 

Edith had her own reasons for not wish- 
ing him to imagine there had been anything 
unnatural about his sleep; and did her best 
to reassure him. But he could not recover 
from his mortification. 

“ What must Lucia think of me?” he 
muttered to himself, as, after leaving Edith, 
he walked toward his lodgings. No wonder 
she left him for more appreciative company. 
But how strange that sleep had been! 
How dull and confused his head was still! 
He seemed incapable of thinking connect- 
edly. What was that cry he had heard, or 
seemed to hear, sometime, somewhere? 
Was it a year ago? or an hour? Was it 
Lucia’s voice calling so piteously, “ Charlie, 
Charlie! help me! help me?” Were those 
Lucia’s arms he had felt clinging about 
him? Or had there been no clinging, and 
no cry? 

Naturally not. Why should there be? 
He had dreamed as he lay there in that 
heavy sleep, and the dream had left its im- 
pression, though no clear remembrance. 
He would see Lucia in the morning. How 
she would laugh at him for his lazy dis- 
courtesy, unless she chose to freeze him by 
a show of cold displeasure. It was impos- 
sible to divine in what sort of mood he 
might find her. 

When Luigi was left alone with his boat, 
he rowed rapidly back to the narrow alley 
between the untenanted houses, in the wilg 
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hope of finding and still saving the poor 
gir. so foully dealt with. He searched 
through the length and breadth of the dark 
canal, in all possible and impossible places, 
even leaving the boat, and entering such 
houses as were easy of access, but he found 
no trace of her. 

“ Holy Virgin, forgive me!” he muttered. 
“Is not one enough? Must she haunt me 
too, the beautiful, innocent, young signori- 
ra? How she looked into my face as | 
held her! Can I ever forget it? Can she 
ever forget it? that white tiger-cat! Ah! 
she will be haunted too. May the devil and 
all his angels tear her!” 

The hous of the night wore away, and 
Edith Maury was alone with her horror and 
remorse. She could notsleep. She thought 
she should never sleep again. She seemed 
suffocating; and, throwing a light shawl 
over her dressing-gown, went out on the 
balcony. It was three in the morning. 
The great, crowded city was hushed in 
sleep. No sound broke the stillness. 
There seemed no sign of life anywhere. 
The sight of the still, dark water made her 
shudder. As she glanced more directly 
downward, she saw something stir. It was 
a gondola, moored before the balcony, and 
upright upon it, silhouetted against the dim 
light, was the dark form of a gondolier. 
She almost shrieked as she recognized 


“Why did you come here?” she asked 
in an unsteady whisper, which, amid the 
universa! hush, seemed so unnaturally loud, 
that she started, and looked about appre- 
hensively. 

“] wanted to see you,” he said. “I 
thought you would not be asleep.” 

* What do you want?” 

“TI went back. I looked for—for her 
everywhere.” 

Edith shuddered, but forced herself to 
speak. 

“ Did you —did you find — anything?” 

“No. It was true, after all, what they 
said. She must have gone down, dowa — 
where?” 

“Did you come here to tell me this?” 
asked the girl fainily. 

“No.” 

“What then? Be quick. We are in 
danger.” 

want money.” 

“I gave you all I had except one Napole- 
on. My last quarter’s allowance has just 
been paid. I could not ask for more now 
without being questioned.” 

“I must have money. I am going to 
South America, and you must furnish the 
money.” 

She thought a moment. 

“T ’ll see what I can do, if you 'll promise 
to keep out of my sight hereafter.” 


“I wish to see you no more than you 
wish to see me,” he answered sullenly. “I 
"ll not trouble you again ; but I must have 
money now.” 

Edith went back into her room, and pass- 
ed from that into her sister’s, for they be- 
longed to one suite. She knew Lucia could 
nct have spent all her allowance. For this 
money she now searched. Every familiar 
garment, every dainty glove, ribbon, book, 
or flower in the room seemed a mute but 
terrible accusation. She felt like one who 
robs a grave. But there seemed no help 
for it. The money was found, and given to 
Luigi. She added a chain from her neck, 
a valuable ring from her finger. The man 
gave her no thanks, but rowed away with a 
muttered something that sounded more like 
a curse than a blessing. 

Edith, shivering with terror and dread, 
afraid of the silence, afraid of berself, crept 
again to her bed. For the first time she be- 
gan to realize the horror of the hideous 
part she must play now and hereafter, 
through all the weary days of her life. And 
then — But it is better not to probe too 
far the secret working of such a soul, 
stricken by its own act with a misery great- 
er than any it can inflict upon another. 

Morning, afternoon and evening passed, 
and the surprise which Latimer and Doctor 
Holbrook had felt at Lucia’s continued ab- 
sence deepened into anxiety, and they set 
themselves seriously to search for her. 
The Kirklands had left Venice at six o’clock 
in the morning. No one knew if Lucia had 
spent the right with them. No one knew 
their address. A telegram, however, was 
sent to London. After long delay, an an- 
swer came. They had not seen Lucia since 
late in the afternoon previous to their 
departure. 

Edith forced herself to join in all plans 
and inquiries. Day by day her face grew 
_— and more worn, her movements more 

anguid. When the despatch from the 
Kirklands was shown her, she fainted, and 
was carried to her room, where she remaine 
ed for some days, watched over by faithful 
Susan, who was grieving her heart out for 
her darling Miss Lucia. 

“Poor girl,” said her uncle to Latimer, 
“I did not know she was so fond of Lucia. 
But these quiet people often have more 
feeling than they get credit for.” 

The young man assented. Nevertheless, 
there was creeping into his mind and heart 
a doubt of Edith, Why, and of what nature, 
he did not know. It horrified him. He 
thrust it away as if it had been the sugges- 
tion of an evil spirit. But it persistently 
returned. Once, as he was helping her up 
the stairs, her foot slipped, and for a mo- 
ment her head rested against his shoulder, 
her hand clung to his. An involuntary 
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shudder passed over him. His first, irra- 
tional impulse was to throw her off, away 
from him ; the further the better. He did 
not, however. He put bis arm about her, 
and helped her carefully, almost tenderly, 
up the long flight of stairs, and to the door 
of her room. Then he turned and ran 
down, in feverish haste to be out of the 
house, and in the openair. He hailed the 
first gondsla he saw, and was out on the 
Grand Canal, hurrying toward the open 
lagoon, before he regained his composure. 
What did all this mean? Why was he so 
unjust to that poor girl who had lost health 
and spirits grieving for her sister and his 
own dear love? But ever sounding in his 
ears was that faint cry, — 

“Charlie! Charlie! Help me! help me!” 

He started from his sleep hearing it, and 
feeling soft, clinging arms about him. He 
heard it at noon in the busy, crowded thor- 
oughfares, piercing through and above the 
beggars’ clamorings, the gondoliers’ cries. 
Was it a dream ora reality? He was be- 

inning to believe the latter. He looked 
ioe Ludovici in his old haunts, and among 
his former companions. No one seemed to 
really know anything about him. Only-one 
thing was certain, — he was gone; and this, 
to Latimer, seemed suspicious, especially 
as the time of his disappearance coincided 
with that of Lucia’s. 


CHAPTER IIL 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


HE two men sat together one day, 

weary with following faise clues, de- 
spondent and almost helpless. Charlie’s 
face was haggard, his vigorous, fresh young 
voice had grown husky and trembling. 
Both men seemed ten years older. Charlie 
was urging for, perhaps, the hundredth 
time, the necessity for finding Ludovici. 
Doctor Holbrook was urging for, perhaps, 
the hundredth time the impossibility of 
of anything like a rationa! search for him 
without a better clue than they had as yet 
been able to discover. 

“Then we ’d better try an irrational 
search,” cried the young man. “I ‘il 
search the world over before I ’ll give up.” 

Yet, as he spoke, his heart misgave him, 
and tke tears that come so hardly to a 
man’s eyes welled up, and dimmed his 
sight. He turned away, and leaned against 
the window, looking without seeing out up- 
on the canal. The elder man’s eyes fol- 
lowed him in compassion for the misery of 
which his own heart-ache gave him some 
conception, for Lucia had been her uncle’s 
favorite. 


At that moment a servant entered. 

“ A man to see you, signor,” he said. 

“ Ah,” indifferently. “Show him in, 
Andrea.” 

It proved to be a gondolier whom they 
had occasionally employed on first coming 
to the city. He quickly made known his 
errand. 

Yesterday, while with a party at the Lido, 
he had heard some ladies say that the sig- 
nor doctor was in great distress about the 
signorina, his niece, who had disappeared. 
Was that true? 

“Yes, yes,” cried both men at once. 
“ Do you know anything about her?” 

He could not tell; but the story had 
made him think of a strange young lady 
— American or English—whom he had 
seen at a friend’s house nearly two weeks 
before. 

They questioned him eagerly. He could 
tell them little, but that was important. 
Two weeks before, on Wednesday evening, 
— Charlie started. It was on Wednesday, 
two weeks before, that they had gone out 
to San Giorgio Maggiore, — his friend, Pie- 
tro Galberdi, a fisherman of Murano, who 
had come to the cityon business the day 
before, was returning to his home, and had 
gone into a narrow by-canal, running be- 
tween some old houses. because it made a 
short cut between cerain larger canals, 
thereby considerably lessening his home- 
ward way. He did not often use it, how- 
ever, for it was a lonely place, and bore an 
evilname. But on this evening he was in 
ahurry. When about half way through the 
canal, his boat struck against some object 
lying on the water, against the wall of a di- 
lapidated old house. On examining it, he 
found, to his horror, that it was the body of 
a young woman, whether living or dead, he 
could not tell. The clothing had caught on 
a broken iron grating, left projecting into 
the water by the falbing away of some of 
the stone and brick, and the girl had thus 
been saved from floating or sinking. He 
had little hope of saving ber life, but he put 
her into the boat, and rowed swittly home. 
There every restorative was used which 
kind hearts and simple skill could devise, 
and life at last returned to the rigid form. 
But the poor girl passed from unconscious- 
ness to raging fever and delirium, mutterin 
incoherently to herself in English, of wnich 
her attendants understood scarcely a word. 
They kept the matter as quiet as possible, 
fearing lest, if she died, blame might in some 
way fad on them. They called their nearest 
physician, telling him ail they knew of her, 

ut pledging him to secrecy. He, their in- 
formant, had seen the girl a few days after 
her rescue, and was told the story in confi- 
dence. The day after he had gone to 
Trieste on business, and had returned two 
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days ago. He had heard ,nothing of the 
girl since. He did not know whether she 
were living or dead. But when he heard 
of the signor doctor’s trouble, he thought 
he would tell him of the strange sick girl he 
had seen. 

“Can you take us to Murano at once?” 
cried Charlie. 

“ Willingly, signor.” 

“ Steady, Latimer. We will go of course, 
but there is no certainty that this poor girl 
is Lucia.” 

“I am sure of it. Do not let us waste 
time in talking.” 

“I am older than you, my boy. There 
are many things to think of. Even it it 
were Lucia, she may be — may be” — 

Latimer reeled, and caught at a chair to 
steady himself. 

* Not— No, Iwon’tbelieveit. Hurry.” 
This last to the gondolier, who, with the 
quick sympathy of his race, had now been 
roused to an interest in the matter only 
second to their own. 

They soon reached Murano, and made 
their way to Galberdi’s house, with hearts 
throbbing fast in mingled hope and dread. 
The young lady was still there. She was 
much better. And in a very few moments 
Doctor Holbrook was standing in the pres- 
ence of hiseniece, who was lying on a couch 
in an- inner room, weak. pale, thin, the 
ghost of her former self, buc still his Lucia. 
She rose with a low cry as he entered, then 
reeled, and would have fallen, had he not 
caught her in his arms. 

“ My little girl,’ he murmured hoarsely. 
“But why have you not sent to us? We 
have searched for you everywhere.” 

She gave hima — strange glance. 

“]— | was afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” 

“Ah, 1 have been very ill, and it is only 
a few days since | knew —since I could 
have sentto you.” 

“Poor child! But how” — 

He checked himself, as he saw the death- 
ly pallor of her face. He thought the ex- 
citement of this sudden meeting had been 
too great for her strength, and he laid her 
gently back on the lounge. 

“TI will ask no questions now, Lucia, but 
there is some one else here who is waiting 
to see you. So compose yourself, dear.” 

Again the strange, frightened look came 
into her face. 

“Itisnot— Isit”— 

“I think you know who it is. I will go 
now and send him in.” 

“Him! Ob!” 

The poor white face flushed, paled, then 
flushed again.” 

A moment later Latimer was kneeling by 
her side, with one thin little hand clasped 
close in his own. . 


“Thank God!” he murmured, and bowed 
his head. He could say no more. 

When he raised his eyes. Lucia was lying 
very still, her face bright and sweet with an 
expression more eloquent of happy content 
than any smile could have been. 

“ My love, my wife,” he said, drawing the 
dear head against his shoulder. “If 1 had 
not found you | should have gone mad.” 

She flushed, and drew back from him, 
For a moment she seemed the old, shy, 
willful Lucia. Then her face changed. 
She threw her arms about his neck, and 
sobbed so wildly that he was frightened. 

“Charlie! Charlie! You did not wake. 
You did not hear me. I thought I should 
never see you again!” 

“What do you mean, Lucia?” he cried 
aghast. “Darling, don’t sob so. What 
have I done?” 

The door opened. Doctor Holbrook en- 
tered, and Lucia made a desperate effort to 
control herself. 

“ The doctor says we may take you home 
tomorrow, Lucia. We will be very careful 
of you.” 

Latimer felt a shudder pass swiftly over 
the girl’s slight frame, as she lay against 
his arm. 

“Do you not want to go, dear?” he 
asked. 

“Qh, no, nu.” 

“Listen to me, Lucia,” he whispered, 
bending his dark head low above hers. 
“We can be married this afternoon, and 
then I will take you away, anywhere you 
like.” 

For a moment she clung to him, then 
drew away with Cowncast eyes, and crimson 
cheeks. 

“ No, that will not do. I wiligo back. I 
will not be such a coward. I used to think 
I was quite brave, but,” deprecatingly, “I 
am so weak now.” 

Latimer’s face grew dark and stern. All 
doubt and unwilling suspicion had become 
black certainty. 

“ Lucia,” said her uncle, “when did you 
leave the Kirklands that last night?” 

“ The Kirklands!” 

“Yes. Were you not with them after 
you left Edith?” 

“Did she—say so?” stammered the 
girl, with white lips. 

“She said you were spending the even- 
ing with them, I believe. But it seems you 
did notif— Tell us aboutit, Lucia. How 
did this dreadful thing happen to you?” 

“ Dear uncle, do not ask me to tell you. 
T cannot.” 

“ But, Lucia, this is very strange,” he said, 
deeply hurt. “Do you know how we have 
suffered this long fortnight? And now we 
have found you do you refuse us an expla- 
nation?” 
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“ Dear uncle, I am sorry. But I was not 
to blame, indeed I was not,” she cried in an 
agony. “I fell in the water, tbat kind fish- 
erman found me, very soon afterward, it 
must have been, and saved me. Now I 
can go back to you. Is not that enough? 
Do not ask me to tell you more. Indeed 
you will be happier not to know, far hap- 

ier.” 

7" Doctor Holbrook looked at the girl in 


wonder. He sat for some moments silently 
pondering. At last he said gently, but 
firmly, — 


“ I do not doubt you or distrust you, dear. 
Neither, I am sure, does Latimer. Still I 
think you ought to tell us. This is no ordi- 
nary matter.’ 

She turned to her lover. 

“ Must I, Charlie?” she said, in piteous 
entreaty. 

“Yes,” he answered, with a straight, 
steady look down into her eyes. “If you 
do not” — in a lower tone —“I shail.” 

She started. 

“Do you know?” she gasped. 

“IT have guessed since I saw you.” 

So Lucia told her pitiful story, told it 
with much faltering, and many interruptions, 
but at last all was known. 

Doctor Holbrook paced up and down the 
room. In no other way could he controi 
himself until the end was reached. Lati- 
mer sat with his hand over his eyes, sick at 
heart. Life itself seemed a horror, since it 
contained such possibilities. 

“Can it be,” cried Doctor Holbrook, 
“can it be that girl is my sister’s daughter, 
whom I have loved as my own child ?” 

“To think,” cried Charlie, “1 lay there 
asleep, and you in deadly peril! It is hor- 
rible. Yet you. I know itnow. I 
have heard that cry everywhere. Ah, why 
could I not wake up?” 

“] think she gave you chloroform, as she 
did me afterward.” 

“That chloroform!” said her uncle. 
“So it was not for her pain. She had 
planned this.” 

“No, uncle. She was really suffering. 
I think it was having the chloroform, 
and the opportunity, that suggested the 
rest.” 

“Very likely. Give a man a pistol, and 
sooner or later he will shoot some one.” 

They carried Lucia home next day. No 
one had spoken of her to Edith. She had 
yet to learn that her sin had found her out. 
She was away with friends when the little 
party arrived. When, an hour later, she 
came into the long drawing-room, and saw 
her sister, pale and shadowy as a spirit, sit- 
ting tnere in one of the straight old chairs 
of a past generation, she threw her arms 


above her head, and feil like one dead. | 


Her uncle laid her on the sofa, while Lati- 


mer went for restoratives. Under their 
ministrations she soon revived. Her eyes 
wandered apprehensively about the room, 
and, as she again saw Lucia, she started in 
horror. 

“Ts it Lucia, or — or” — 

“ It is Lucia,” said her uncle sternly. 

“On!” 

“Edith, are you glad to see her here? 
flesh and blood, and not spirit? or are you 
sorry?” 

“ Glad, so glad,” bowing her head on her 
clasped and shaking hands. 

“* Now tell me what impelled you to com- 
mit such a crime? ” 

She shuddered, but did not answer. 

“ Tell me.” 

“]—I hated her,” she answered, as if 
compelled by his stern tones. 

“ What reason had you for hating her?” 

Again she was silent, and again her 
uncle’s imperative voice commanded her to 
speak. 

“T will not tell you,” she cried passion- 
ately, rising to her feet in excitement, and 
sinking down again from sheer weakness. 
“ You may spare me that. Put me in pris- 
on if you like; but I will not cell you that.” 

“I hope you realize,” said Doctor Hol- 
brook grimly, “that you are just as deserv- 
ing of prison as any othercriminal. Wheth- 
er you geti. or not resis with Lucia.” 

“ Uncle, dear uncle,” said Lucia, “I think 
she has been punished enough.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. This is nota 
light natter to be passed over with an apol- 
ogy and ready forgiveness.” 

“But, uncle, do you think that any wo- 
man trained as she—as we have Soon, 
could do such a thing without suffering? 
suffering more than tongue can tell?” 

“Perhaps not, But you are condoning a 
crime, Lucia.” 

“It was against me, — no one else, — so I 
think I have a right! And—she is my 
sister.” 

“Your sister! Did she think of that 
when she— Edith, you wretched girl!” 
he cried, turning to the cowering figure be- 
hind him, “can you look your father and 
mother in the face again, and speak of your 
sister?” 

She shrank still further from him, into a 
trembling, wretched heap. 

“ Don’t tell them,” she moaned misera- 
bly. “ Lucia may drown me if she likes, 
poison me, anything, but don’t tel] them.” 

“Tt would break their hearts; it would 
kill them,” said Lucia. “In mercy to them, 
if not to her, let this be forgotten.” 

“ Yesterday,” he said, watching ner keen- 
ly, “you were afraid of ber. You were 
afraid to come home.” 

“IT am not afraid now.” 

“Very well. But Edith must go back to 
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New York. She shall not stay here, or 
have any communication with you.” 

But before sne went Edith came to her 
sister,and begged to speak to her, if only 
for a momert. 

“I do pnt ask you to forgive me,” she 
said; “ but I want to tell you—it is the 
truth — that there has not been one moment 
— not one moment since — since that night 
that I would not gladiy have given my life 
to bring you back. Sleeping or waking I 
have known no peace ; only horror, — worse 
than horror!” ‘ 

“I know it,” said Lucia gently. “It 
could not be otherwise. God has been 
very merciful to us both. Pray to Him, 
and He will give you peace.” 

“Pray! 1! Iam too wicked!” 

“No, oh, no! If we were always good 
what need of prayer?” 

“Ab, I have learned now, Lucia, what a 
far, far nobler, truer, better woman you are 
than I ever was, or ever shall be. you 
know why I hated you so?” 

“ Yes,” very low, “I think so, Edith.” 

Edith turned away, but Lucia caught her 
hand. 

“ Sister, I never meant to wrong you.” 


Edith looked up. Her face was stream- 
ing with tears. 

“Pray for me, Lucia. You are good. 
And I —I will try!” 

A few weeks afterward a quiet wedding 
took place at the American Legation, in 
Paris, and Latimer and his idolized youn 
wife set out on a leisurely tour areneh 
Spain. This was followed by a journey 
down the Nile; and under the sunny, biue 
Egyptian skies the roses came again to 
Lucia’s cheeks, the roundness and vigor to 
her young frame, and past horrors lost 
their power to dim present happiness. 

Years passed before the sisters met 
again. For Lucia was a happy, charming, 
self possessed young matron, with sweet 
children about her, when the married pair 
at last ended their wanderings, and re- 
turned to found a home in their native city. 

Edith was still calm and self-controlled, 
but not with the indifferent calmness of her 
youth. It wasrather that of one who, after 
enduring bitter defeat and rankling wounds 
at the hands of temptation and fate, has, 
with fierce struggles, at last achieved victo- 
ry, and attained to a chastened and self- 
forgetting peace. 


WRITE TO ME VERY OFTEN. 


BY A. T. LAMPHERE, 


S, write to me very often, 
At morning, at noon, or at eve, 
In the silent hours when the stars shine forth, 
And the dewdrops gently grieve; 
Remember the heart that is longing 
For the glow of thy friendship’s light 
With its silent power in the darkest hour; 
Then do not forget to write. 


Like the sunlight floating about us — 
Like the balm of the April showers — 
Like the music made by unseen hands, 
Or the sweet perfume of flowers, 
To my soul, ’mid its silent longings, 
Comes a voice on the wiogs o: light 
That I seem to hear from a distant sphere; 
Then do not forget to write. 


There are voices that speak within us ; 
There are sounds we alone can hear; 

There’s a mystic union known to souls, 
‘That may reach from sphere to sphere; 
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There are silent chords vibrating 
Like the tremulous waves of light, 

And they reach the goal of the human soul; 
Then do not forget to write. 


’Tis said that the angels greet us 
Through our dear ones gone before ; 
That the silent charm of their power is felt 
From that far off unseen shore; 
And so, with the voice of friendship, 
Like the beautiful stars at night, 
Its constant glow we each may know}; 
Then do not forget to write. 


Like the traveler, wearied, benighted, 
Who longs for the evening hour — 

Like the yearning heart of the ardent swain 
Who waits in his lady’s bower — 

Like the anxious mind of the watcher 
Who looks for the morning light 

Do I long to be remembered by thee; 


Then do not forget to write. 
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A SCHOOLROOM ROMANCE. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


T was all very well for the Claverings’ 

German Fraulein to tell Cissy to sit up 
and attend, and all very well for sober little 
ten-year-old Minnie to wade bravely in mon- 
ptone through one of the dullest chapters 
in Niebulir; the schoolroom was distress- 
ingly hot, and Alzy would keep peeping 
through the half-open door to make faces, 
and the German band in the square would 
persist in playing that delicious ¢ro/s-temps, 
and, altogether, lessons were such a mistake, 
and German was so odious! Down went 
Cissy’s two arms flop upon the sticky oil- 
skin table-cover, and her two black eyes 
roamed piteously from the Fraulein to the 
ceiling, while from her poor laden heart there 
burst one, two, three sighs. 

“Oh, it’s so hot, and so dull and stu- 
pid!” she cried. “ What a horrid thing 1t 
is to be a girl and not grown up!” 

“ My dear!” remonstrated the Fraulein, 
with irritating calmness—the Fraulein was 
phlegmatic. 

“Oh, yes,” continued Cissy pettishly, 
“of course it’s all very well to be like Flora 
and Gertrude,and do nv lessons, and get 
taken everywhere with mamma, aad go to 
balis and dances, and have lovely dresses 
and lockets and bracelets; but to be just 
fifteen like I am, and be made to practice 
scales, and read nasty dry books —oh, it is 
unbearable!” 

From which outburst it might be inferred 
that Miss Cecelia Clavering was a young 
lady of insubordinate and discontented 
character, given to envy her elders their le- 
gitimate pleasures and bewail with unnec- 
essary freedom her own state of bondage 
in the schoolroom. Such however was not 
the case generally. Cousin Jack was down- 
stairs in the Crawing-room, and Flora and 
Gertrude were having him—her own par- 
ticular ally—all to themselves. This wasa 
grievance, and, like many older -and wiser 
people Cissy made the most of it; but on 
ordinary occasions the Fraulein did not find 
her by any means the most unmanageable of 
the young Claverings under her especial 
care. 

There were six of them—boys and girls— 
in the schoolroom, ranging in age from fif- 
teen-summer Cissy to littie four-year-old 
Ben, besides the two older girls, Flora and 
Gertrude, and a young middy whose dark 
and sunburned cheeks were the pride and 
delight of Cissy’s heart, when he got leave 
from his ship, and came home to tease and 


kiss his sisters—altogether a formidable 
family to provide for out of an uncertain 
professional income, such as thatof Hugh 
Clavering, Q. C. But then the girls were 
sure to marry well, except perhaps poor 
Cissy, their mother assured him, dwelling 
with pardonable maternal vanity on the 
charms of her daughters’ minds and per- 
sons. 

“ All things are sure to come to an end if 
one only has patience to wait,” remarked 
Cissy philosophically. 

So she waited ; and at last Minnie’s shrill 
little voice came to .the concluding sentence 
in the chapter, and at the same time, al- 
thcugh less desirable perhaps, the band out- 
side ended the “ Manolo” with a grand for- 
tisstmo. 

The Fraulein laughed good-humoredly, 
and, a no:-professional attitude, told Cissy 
and Minnie to put up their books and make 
the room tidy for tea, 

Cissy moved about rather lazily to obey 
this behest. Sle was awkward-looking, un- 
gainly, and gaunt, presenting in appearance 
an unprepossessing contrast to pretty, 
graceful little Minnie. And, besides being 
looseiy knit and angular, she was extremely 
untidy about her hair and clothes, and many 
ink-stains lingered about the front of her 
Gress, and on her thin brown nervous hands. 
She was “the plain one of the family,” Mrs. 
Clavering complained fretfully sometimes; 
but the girl was young yet, so that it was 
impossible clearly to foretell what effect 
good dressing and the magic enchanter hap- 
piness might do for her in the way of good 
looks. 

Cissy stood on the landing, peering wistful- 
ly over the balusters, while the youthful foot- 
man placed upon the schoolroom table sun- 
dry mugs and tea-cups, and two plates of 
thick untempting bread and butter; Algy, 
by way of assisting operations, shooting at 
intervals a stray pea ur two from his pocket 
at the unoffendiag youth's legs and back. 

It was the same weary old routine re- 
peating itself. 

“Why is there never anything new?” 
Cissy asked herself. 

Thea the Fraulein called to her to come 
to tea; and Cissy left off puzzling over the 
mental problem that never could be an- 
swered, and took her place listlessly in front 
of one of the piles of thick iovenil and but- 
ter, while the F raulein poured out tea and 
scolded Algy. 
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All at once the door opened. 

« Hallo, cried Algy, with his mouth full, 
“it’s Jack!” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, pray,” said the 
interloper politely, as, dealing a friendiy box 
on the ear to Algy en route, he made his 
way boldly up to the tea-tray. 

“Please may I have some tea, Fraulein?” 
he said. Mrs. Ciavering said you would 

give me a cup if I asked prettily. 

And Jack Dane seated himself between 
the Fraulein and Algy. He was a fair- 
haired, ta‘] young fellow cf two or three and 
twenty, with sleepy blue eyes anda pair of 
broad shoulders cased in brown homespun. 

“Oh isn’t it prime!” cried Algy triumph- 
antly. “But what made you come, Jack ? 
It’s stupid up here, you know, and the tea’s 
vile, and the bread and butter nasty, and-—” 

“Be quiet, Algy; you know very well if 
mamina were here, vou would n’t speak so,” 
remonstrated Minnie. 

“Shut up, Min—girls are such carting 
creatures, you can ’t think, Jack!” 

“ Are they?” said Mr. Dane, staring at the 
object opposite to him, which happened to 
be Cissy. 

“ Has Mrs. Clavering gone out ?” inquired 
the Fraulein politely. 

“Yes; they set off to drive in the park. 
I would -n’t go.” 

“ Awfully slow, isn tit?” growled Algy. 

“Oh, Algy,” remonstrated Minnie inno- 
cently ; “ you know you like it when mamma 
takes one of us for a treat; and now you are 
going to pretend 

“ Pretend what? shouted Algy wrathfully. 
“Hold your tongue, miss!” I say it’s slow; 
and I don’t pretend anything; though, of 
course, when mamma and the girls want a— 
an escort, you know i 

The boy blushed; and Mr. Dane finished 
his sentence for him. 

“You are kind enough to officiate. Most 
self-denying of you, I’m sure! What shall 
1 bring you from Norway, Algernon?” 

“ Norway! ”echoed Cissyfrom across the 
table. “Are you going there, Jack?” 

“Yes, cousin. Any commands?” 

«1—I thought, ” Cissy said dismally that, 
now you were in London, and you had n’t 
been here or seen any of us for so long, you 
wouid stay a little. 

“ Could n’t do it,” answered Mr. Dane pa- 
thetically, “much as I should like it, Cissy, 
my child.” 

“ Why?” inquired Cissy, fixing on him a 
pair of incredulous black eyes. 

“I'm so hard up, if you will have it; I 
have hardly a sixpence.” 

“Then how will you pay for your journey 
to Norway?” inquired practical Minnie. 

“ My dear children!” remonstrated the 
Fraulein sotto voce. 

“Oh, never mind—let them ask!” said 


Mr. Dane equably. “I'm such adeucedly 
ill-used fellow that I rather like complain- 
ing to people; there ’s nothing like airing a 
grievance, Fraulein. I’m on tick, Minnie.” 

Minnie looked puzzled, and Jane, a round- 
faced damsel of seven, paused in the con- 
sumption of an appalling piece of inch- 
thick bread, called by courtesy a slice, to in- 
quire in an awe-stricken voice if “tick” 
were something dreadtul. 

“No,” answered Jack Dane, “it’s rather 
nice when you can get it; but you can ’t al- 
ways, more ‘s the pity.” 

“I know, said Algy—it means borrowing.” 

“And never being able to pay, ” finished 
Mr. Dane satirically. 

“ But, objected the bewildered Cissy, “I 
thought — people said always — mamma, 
at least, says that you are so rich, Jack.” 

“I may or I may not be.” 

“ That’s like the Delphian oracle. ” 

“Is it, Cissy? Then I'l) explain further. 
There’s a rider tacked on to my riches, as 
you cal] them. My father and your’s laid 
their heads cleverly together, and ordained 
that, unlike every other fellow, I should n’t 
come of age till I ‘m twenty-tive; so I have 
only an allowance ever so much too small— 
and a deuced mess they’ve made of it be- 
tween them,” concluded poor Jack, tugging 
fiercely at his slight fair moustache. 

“It’s a horrid shame!” sympathized 
Algy. And Cissy looked pensive and pity- 
ing, also a little mystified. 

* Jolly little thing!” thought Mr. Dane, 
as he watched her furtively across the table. 

“ Well then,” suggested Minnie sagely, 
you must wait two years patiently, and then 
you will come into your property. It is not 
so very long to wait, Jack.” 

“Oh, is n’tit? grumbled the young fellow 
sarcastically. ‘“ Who knows whether I may 
not be off the hooks altogether by that time?” 

Before this harrowing alternative could 
be commented upon, the Fraulein discreet- 
ly proposed an adjournment; and Algy, 
spitefully kicking over his chair, got up, 
and, by request, announced himself truiy 
thankful. 

“ We usually walk out at this hour,” re- 
marked the Fraulein, addressing Jack Dane. 

«In the square gardens, you know, ” sup- 
plemented Minnie, encouragingly. 

“And there’s croquet, and lawn-tennis, 
and the Harcourts and the Browns and the 
Vernon Carews, and lots more of our 
friends. Won’t you come too?” 

“Minnie!” ejaculaled the Fraulein re- 
proachfully. 

Jack Dane did not answer. He was 
standing at the window, looking down from 
the giddy altitude of a fourth story upon the 
dull monotonous street beneath. Present- 
ly a thin bony hand stole into his, and a 
careworn little face resied for a moment 
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upon his shoulder, so far back that he could 
not see it, although he tried. 

“Qh, bother!” said Jack Dane unsenti- 
mentally. “Atleast — by Jove, you know— 
I mean, what a queer, jolly little thirg it is! 
Don’t go off in a huff now — I was thinking. 
Oh, Cissy, don’t be cross, and please put 
your hand into mine again!” i 

“Are you coming with us, or do you want 
to stay at home with Cissy, and wait for 
mamma?” inquired Minnie with her out- 
door things on. 

“ Cissy went out with papa before lunch- 
eon,” explained Jane; and now she is to 
stay at home and translate her German and 
do her sums. ” 

“Well” said Mr. Dane, doubtfully, “I 
don’t very much care about croquet, Min- 
nie; and I’m a perfect donkey about lawn- 
tennis; and I don’t know the Browns and 
those otaer nice people you mentioned. ” 

*] suppose that means you don ’t want to 
come?” interrogated matter-of-fact Minnie. 

“ The Herr Dane will find books and pa- 
pers to amuse himin the sa/on,” insinuated 
the Fraulein. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Dane; “1 shall 
come down and open the street door for you 
though first, and give Algy a parting kick 
and my blessing. ” 

“ What for ?” inquired that young gentle- 
man, somewhat taken aback. “Are n’t we 
to see you again, Jack?” 

“ Not till next time, ” responded Mr. Dane 
oracularly. “ No, Algy, 1’m off by steam 
tomorrow morning. ” 

When Jack came up-stairs again, after 
closing Mr. Clavering’s front door upon the 
retreating forms of his cousins and their 
duenna, he just stayed long enough in the 
deserted drawing-rvom to collect a daily pa- 
per or two from various corners, and then 
marched boldly on to the second landing 
higher up. 

Cissy met him at the schoolroom door, 
with a German exercise-book in one hand 
and an inkstand in the other. 

“1’m going to papa’s study to write,” she 
said — rather reproachfully, Jack thought. 
“ It’s cooler there.” 

“Don’t please,” Mr. Dane entreated. 
“It’s not so very warm here, Cissy, “after 
all; and I want to talk with you.” 

“ No,’ Cissy said ; with provoking dignity ; 
“you snubbed me just now, and you were 
very unkind when | was so sorry for you 
and meant to comfort you, and I don’t like 
it, and ) think —oh, Jack, Jack!” And Miss 
Clavering, fairly turning tail, fled back into 
the schoolroom and slammed the door. 

Jack Dane re-opened it, and, following 
her in, seated himself close to her, and aa- 
ded to his misdemeanors by recklessly 
shutting up the inkstand and flinging the 
German exercise-book into a far corner. 


Cissy looked up, smiling through her tears, 

“Bother the old lessons,” cried Mr. 
Dane disrespectfully; “ you sha n’t write an- 
other word tonight!” 

“It’s— it’s not the lessons,” sobbed 
Cissy, with quivering lips, “though they’re 
bad and horrid enough; it’s —it’s you— 
you, poor dear boy!” 

“1!” cried Jack innocently. 

“Oh, yes! I do wish I had money to 
—a lot, I mean.” 

“ You jolly little thing!” cried Jack Dane 
admiringly. 

“ Are you really so very, very poor, Jack 
dear?” 

“ Why, yes, my dear! But, to be fair and 
above-board, I ought to tell you that it’s a 
good deal my own fault. A fellow ought, 
you know, by rights to keep within bounds. 
But I ’ve been awfully extravagant; and now 
I’m ever so deep in the Jews’ clutches, and 
they won’t give me another hundred with- 
out the most rascally interest. ” 

“Horrid creatures!” cried Cissy wrathfully. 

“And that isn’t all,” continued Jack. 
“ Now I ’ve been and lost a pot of money at 
Ascot— debts of honor, you know, Cis, 
that a fellow must pay—and I’ve had to 
forestall my next year’s allowance: or as 
good as all of it; and what I’m to do to pay 
the piper goodness knows!” I shail have 
to pawn my watch and my dress.coat next.” 

Poor Cissy looked bewildered and fright- 
ened; but Jack only laughed. 

“Won’t youask papa to give you a lit 
tie?” Cissy began doubtfuily. 

“He won’t, Cis; he’s so dreadfully hard 
hearted. Besides, you know, he has got all 
of you.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” said Cissy comi- 
cally remorseful, “ how I wish I had never 
been born!” 

Jack Dane began to whistle. 

“But can people live for nothing in Nor- 
way ?” continued the puzzled girl. 

“ Not quite; but perhaps I shall get a 
little work as a bricklayer’s assistant out 
there, where I’m not known. I think, con- 
tinued Jack Dane pensively, “I could do it, 
it ’s os up a ladder, you know, 
Cis, with a hod of bricks and then throw- 
ing them down where you ’re told and going 
to fetch more. ” 

“O Jack,” cried poor Cis, in agony, “I "II 
save am every penny of my pocket-money, 
see if I don’t! But, oh, dear, it ’s so very 
little ; only ten shillings a quarter, and — 
Oh, wait here a minute, while I yo to my 
room and fetch something.” 

She was gone before he could answer; 
and Mr. Dane got up and walked to the 
window, whistling softly to himself. 

Cissy came back, looking happy and ex- 
cited, with a silver-paper parcel in her hand. 

“ Look here,” she cried, “ this was Dick’s 
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birthday present to me, and it ’s the only 
= of jewelry I have; and, if it was n’t 

ick’s present just before he went to sea, 
1 should n’t care about it a bit; and I’m 
quite sure Dick himself would n’t mind, 
and — and,” concluded Cissy shyly, “ you 
are to take it, and sell it, please, and keep 
the money. And here ’s three-and-sixpence 
beside; all I have left out of my last aliow- 

Jack Dane left off whistling, and drew 
near. 

“You ’re a good girl, Cis,” he said ap- 

rovingly, coolly pocketing tne four coins 

his cousin handed to him. “You would 
n’t like to see me starve, I know; and this, 
though it is n’t much, will just do to keep 
my head above water a little while. What 
’s this,” he added, “a locket? Oh, I say, 
though,” as Cissy mutely held up for his in- 
spection a anal gewgaw of enamel and 
nine-carat goid which might possibly have 
cost originally about seven saillings, “you 
can’t spare it, you know.” 

“Oh, ves!” the girl cried eagerly. “I 
don’t want itindeed. See, 1 am taking out 
the lock of Dick’s hair, and I shall keep it 
in paper in my drawer; and it will do every 
bit as weil. You are to take the locket, 

ack.” 

Jack looked at her. Her face, her very 
features, had changed as though a magician’s 
wand had transfigured them. 

“By Jove,” thought the young fellow, 
“ how handsome she is!” 

“You ‘ll take the locket, won’t you?” 
pleaded Cissy eagerly. 

She had crept close up-to him, and they 
were standing hand in hand, 

Suddenly Jack grasped her shoulders 
with his two hands, and, holding her a little 
way from him, looked long and earnestly 
into her face. 

“I think you like me, Cis, a little, don’t 
you?” 

“Like you? O Jack, of course I do!” 
cried Miss Clavering reproachfully. 

“ I like you too,” said Jack Dane; “and 
I think you the jolliest little brick of a girl ! 
Let me see, how old are you, Cissy, — fif- 
teen and a half? I ’m twenty-three. In 
two years more you ’Il be seventeen, and I 
shall be twenty-five.” 

“ And you ‘ll have all Uncle Philip’s mon- 
ey then, and be a rich man,” said Cissy. 

* And you ‘ll be a woman grown,” return- 
ed Jack. 

“Yes, Jack, and give up lessons, and go 
to dances. Won’t it be a 

“ Awfully,” responded the sympathizing 
Mr. Dane. “And now, Cis, we ‘ll drive a 
bargain. On the very day I ’m twenty-five 
I"ll turn up here in this musty old school- 
room,—from the uttermost ends of the 


earth, if i should happen to go to them, — 


and | ’ll bring you the jolliest of gold iockets 
in place of tnis, which will be sold, you 
know, by that time; and in return you ’ll 
have to give me whatever birthday pres- 
ent 1 may choose to ask for, won’t you, 
Cis?” 

“If it is n’t too expensive, and I can pos- 
sibly get it,” answered Cis prudently. 

There was a slamming of dvors below; 
and Mr. Dane made haste to pocket his 
possession, and retire to the window with a 
newspaper in his hand, before his retreat 
should be invaded by aunt and cousins. 

“Tired?” repeated Jack afterward, in re- 
sponse to some complaint of Flora’s about 
the heat and the extreme duiness of the 
closing season “ Yes, I dare say you are 
tired. What else can people expect, when 
they go crawling round that stupid Row to 
make shows of themselves?” 

Whereupon the eldest Miss Claverin 
pronounced her cousin stupid and rude, oan 
ordered him to go and dress for dinner that 
instant, which behest he obeyed. 

Some days later Cissy found an opportu- 
nity of discussing Jack’s immediate pros- 

cts with her father. The busy lawyer 
ooked surprised, but was ready enough to 
talk to her about his nephew. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “jack has been 
rather an extravagant young fellow; but it 
might have been worse; and he has it to 
spend, after ail.” 

“ Worse!” exclaimed Cissy. “O papa, 
how could it be worse, when the poor boy 
will hardly have sixpence after paying for 
his journey, and may even have to turn 
bricklayer’s assistant when he gets to Nor- 
way.” 

“ Nonsense, child!” rejoined her father 
testily. “Who has been filling your head 
with such stuff?” 

“More, papa,” persisted Cissy; “he 
thought he should have to pawn his dress- 
coat.’ 

“I ‘ll tell you what it is, my dear,” said 
Mr. Clavering, laughing good-humoredly, as 
he listened to Cissy’s disclosures, “ Jack 
has been ‘ greening’ you, as Algy would say, 
and you ’re a soft-hearted little lass to be- 
lieve it all. Whea he left he had a hundred 
pounds in notes in his pockets,—the re- 
mains of his last quarter’s allowance, —af- 
ter paying all his debts, which I insisted he 
should do before he wentaway. And in an- 
other two years he will be one of the rich- 
est commoners in England; so save your 
pity for a more deserving object. And now 
go back to your books.” 

And Cissy went, her eyes filled with hot, 
indignant tears. Then Jack bad made her 
his dupe, and paimed off silly stories on her 
as if she had been Minnie or Jane, and gone 
off laughing at her credulity! He had 
even taken Dick’s poor little locket. Why, 
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the poor child could not imagine, unless to 
prove his triumph and her own folly. 

There were sore and angry feelings in 
Cissy’s heart that night; and the Fraulein 
found her very inattentive to Niebuhr the 
next time Minnie read out selections from 
his works, It was curious too to observe 
that she never mentioned Jack’s name 
either to her sisters or to Algy and the 
Fraulein. Other people however mentioned 
him pretty frequently, and, as time passed 
away, wondered what he was about, and 
when he would comehome. Cissy thought 
she knew; but she had been deceived once, 
so she chose to keep her own counsel, lest 
a second mishap of the kind should draw 
renewed ridicule on her devoted head. 

“ And he seemed so very attentive to dear 
Flora; and it would be such a delightful 
family arrangement in every way,” Mrs. 
Clavering said plaintively on more than one 
occasion, alluding to hopes of a tender na- 
ture in which Jack was intimately con- 
cerned. 

But Flora, wisely determining to make 
her hay as weather permitted, without wait- 
ing for a problematical sun still in the 
clouds, had already provided herself with a 
fairly eligible swain, and talked of trousseaw 
and bridesmaids by the hour to any one 
who would listen. 

So the time went on; and Cissy grew in- 
to a tall, well-sshaped maiden of seventeen. 
‘There were no more awkward angles about 
ber shoulders, and her back, instead of 
arching into a curve, —as the Fraulein had 
confidently predicted, — was straight as an 
arrow. Her complexion too had changed 
from sallowness to a beautiful olive tint, | 
and her eyes, always black as jet, lit up Ler 
splendid skin, and well-cut —if somewhat 
irregular —features with a radiance that 
raised them at once to beauty of the highest 
type. Altogether the third Miss Clavering 
was a success in the London season of 
1876; and Mrs. Clavering began to cherish 
hopes and visions of a splendid settlement. 

The first of August came, —Jack’s birth- 
day, — and the Claverings were still in town. 
They were to leave in a few days for 
Scarborough, in which northern watering- 

lace Fiora was to be united to the man of 

er choice. Cissy roamed about the Har- 
ley-Street mansion, and fidgeted with the 
shabby old furniture. The Fraulein must 
have been surprised at the frequent inroads 
made upon her territory; for Cissy, once 
freed from schoolroom discipline, had not 

iven Miznie and Jane much of her society. 
The schoolroom party had dwindled down 
to three now, — the two girls and little Ben. 
Algy was at Harrow, and was expected home 
-on that very day, and Johnnie was at a pri- 
vate tutor’s in Cumberland. 

Schoolroom tea was over, the thick bread 


and butter all despatched, and the Fraulein 
was contemplating a walk in the enclosure 
with Minnie, Jane, and little Ben, 

“ Won’t you come, Cis?” Minnie shout- 
ed, half-way down-stairs. 

Cissy declined the invitation somewhat 
shortly, and seated herself at the school- 
room window, with a volume of Tennyson, 
to watch for Algy. 

The Fraulein was absent a long time; so 
long that darkness set in, and the lamp- 
lighter in the street outside began to ply his 
vocation, while Cissy still watched. There 
was a lamp just in front of Mr. Clavering’s 
hall door,’ which threw great shadows 
about the shabby schoolroom furniture, and 
partially lit up Cissy’s figure and face. But 
it was too dark to read; so Cissy closed her 
book, and occupied herself instead with the 
dreaming of curious waking dreams. The 
others had goue out to dinuer, consequent- 
ly there was no such thing as'dressing. A 
hansom cab rattled noisily along the street, 
and drew up suddenly at Mr. Clavering’s 
door. 

“ Algy, of course,” said Cissy; but she 
did not move. 

Then a step was heard upon the stairs ; 
it was not Algy’s irregular one. 

“Only the footman,” said Cissy to her- 
self, “or perhaps the young man from the 
clockmaker’s to wind up the clock. How 
rude to burst into the room like that, and 
frighten one so,” she sudden!y exclaimed 
aloud. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried a fresh, young 
tenor voice, as the girl’s tall, slim form rose, 
and confronted the person entering. 

They stood close to each other in the 
dim, uncertain light. Cissy’s book fell to 
the floor, and Cissy's nerveless hands were 
clasped tightly in Jack Dane’s Then Jack 
drew back a step or two, ard looked at her. 

“How did you come?” asked Cissy, 
conscious, as though in a dream, of being 
intensely commonplace. 

“ Boat — rail — cab; ordinary nineteenth- 
century mode of doing the thing, you know,” 
answered Jack laconically. 

“ And where did you come from?” 

“America last, Cissy. I have been 
everywhere since I last saw you; you put 
me in funds, you know, and I was able to 
do the thing handsomel;.” 

“ Ridiculous!” cried Cissy, growing 
warm and scarlet. “Absurd! I never can 
forgive you for that piece of nonsense.” 

“ Nonsense,” echoed Mr. Dane, “ non- 
sense, Cissy, when your jolly little tender 
heart made me the happiest fellow alive.” 

“ You never wanted that stupid three-and- 
sixnence and Dick’s locket,” said Cissy, 
half-laughing and halfcrying. “You im- 
posed upon my childish credulity ; you ” — 

“Stop, Cissy,” cried Jack Dane. “It’s 
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my birthday, you know, and you must n’t 
jaw a fellow. And I want to know,” con- 
tinued Jack, with an odd mixture of tender- 
ness and hesitation, “if you expected me, 
Cis, and whether you thought much about 
me these two years?” 

He had seated himself close to her, and 
taken her hand, and their faces were very 
near together. 

“Did you, Cissy?” persisted the young 
fellow. 

But Cissy would not answer, and, now 
that Jack had come back to her, she began 
to wish him away again. 

“I’ve brought you the loveliest of lock- 
ets, just as I promised,” Jack Dane went 
on; “and you shall have the old one back 
if you like, that is, when you ’ve heard what 
I have to say. That’s my part of the bar- 
gain; and now for yours. You remember 
it, don’t you, Cissy?” 

“ No,” said Cissy hypocritically. 

“Oh, come, I like that! You were to 
give me whatever present I asked for. And, 
Cissy,” continued the audacious young man, 
after a very slight pause, “I want —don’t 
take your hand away, darling —I want you 
for my sweet wife.” 

Cissy’s reply was smothered on his shoul- 
der; but Mr. Dane must have heard it, for 
he seemed satisfied. 

When the Fraulein and her youthful 
charges trooped noisily back into the room, 
Jack got up in the most natural and, what 


Algy would have called, “cheeky” way 
possible, and said “How do you do?” all 
round. Then lights were brought in, and 
soon afterward Algy himself drove up ina 
hansom, shrieking out boisterous greetings, 
and immensely surprised and delighted to 
find Cousin Jack domiciled with his sisters. 
The Fraulein however did not feel quite 
comfortable in ner mind about Jack until 
the return of the dining out party relieved 
her from further responsibility. 


“TI ‘ve been asking Cissy to marry 
me,” Jack announced with characteristic 


coolness, when greetings had been ex- 
changed and ejaculations of surprise parried ~ 
and answered. 

“Upon my word,” began Mr. Clavering, 
amused. 

But before he could proceed Cissy ran 
away and hid herself, with her mother and 
sisters in hot pursuit, so that Mr. Clavering 
and Jack had it all to themselves. 

Three months afterward a wedding was 
celebrated, and Cissy wore a rich silk dress 
and orange-blossoms, At the bridegroom's 
watch chain dangled a trumpery little locket 
of nine-carat gold, which he —he was an 
obstinate fellow, and, moreover, rich enough 
and handsome enough to set fashion at de- 
fiance—insisted on wearing; and Cissy, 
when she was appealed to, only laughed ; 
none but herself and Jack knew that with it 
was associated the happiest of memories, — 
a schoolroom romance. 


TO SORROW. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


SAW thee beautiful, when health and joy 

To youth’s quick pulse gave ever sweet employ; 
When in thy fresh simplicity was seen 
A grace, the woman’s and the chiid’s between, 
And golden-fingered Hope’s awakening glow 
Lit the fair heaven of thy unclouded brow. 


I saw thee beautiful, ere yet had Care 
With faintest outline left her tracery there ; 
When life subservient to thy spirit free, 
Lay, all in sunlight, like a summer sea, 
R.flecung back thy hope’s serenest hue, 
As crystal lakes reflect the aerial blue. 


I saw thee beautiful, nor guessed I then 

How gnef should change thee ere we met again, 
And weigh with tears the beauty to its doom, 
As dews that gem the rose destroy its bloom. 
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The charm of youth, form, feature, graceful ease,— 
Beauty there is more elegant than these. 

And still I see thee beautiful; for now 

Sits, born of Heaven, meek Peace upon thy brow. 
No more impulsive Passion, calmed and still, 

Obeys the influence of the tempered will. 


And now to starry eyes and lovely tress 

I recognize superior loveliness ; 

And feel how Sorrow hath been wronged by such 
As deem frail beauty withered by her touch; 
Since tor each bloom she steals, and every grace, 
She leaves a seraph brightness in their place,— 
As rainbows softly tint the humid air,— 

Lights the pale brow and stamps the angel there. 
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A DOCTOR’S FORTUNE. 


BY O. ALBERT. 


elegant mansion owned and occu- 
pied by the Wilming family,-and most 
fashionably located on the avenue, was 
gradually awaking from its aristocratic 
slumbers. In the second story of this man- 
sion Jack turned in his bed, looked critically 
over the room set apart for his exclusive 
use, and bethought himself of taking an- 
other nap before entering upon the tribula- 
tions of a day. The room was cozy; its 
furniture answered all the requirements of 
modern decorative art. Peeping from be- 
neath the silken coverlet, embroidered with 
his own name, Jack must have recognized 
the enviable luxury of his existence, but 
none the less he was in a carping mood, 
— would have found fault with heaven it- 
self. 

The night before he had been at a recep- 
tion, and gone late to bed. Jealous men 
had glared upon him, while lovely women 
had petted him, and even smocthed his hair 
with their jeweled hands ; he had been en- 
ticed into eating too much, and was now 
sick, sleepy, and surly. A butt for his ill- 
humor soon appeared, in the person of an 
irreproachable footman, who entered with- 
out knocking, drew aside the lace curtains, 
and threw up the shades of the windows, 
thus effectually dazzling all sieep from the 
poor sybarite’s eyes. This was more than 
Jack could endure, so, without further ado, 
he leaped from his couch, and bit the offend- 
er in the leg. A strange thing to do, but 
not entirely inexplicable, when it is consid- 
ered that Jack was Mrs. Wilming’s pug 
dog, and as spoiled a pet as ever lay ina 
lady’s lap. 

“Ye sacré spalpeen of a dog!” said the 
enraged footman, whose Irish nativity had 
been veneered by domestic service in 
France, with such efficiency as to make 
him aa acquisition despite his brogue. 
“Begorra | ’ll bust ivery bone in yer car- 
cass, and the diad/e whisk me off to puga- 
tory if 1 don’t bate ye hors de coméat.” 

Jack's valor had melted into sudden dis- 
cretion, and he took refuge behind a chair. 
But the footman overturned the chair in the 
fury of his onset, and gave the dog such a 
vicious kick that a piercing howi of canine 
anguish roused every one in the house. 

First on ths scene was Mrs. Wilming 
herself, the widowed mistress of the estab- 
lishment, clad in a white morning gown, and 
uttering pity for her dog and rage at her 
man all in one breath. 


“ Poor, dear Jack, has he hurt his cunning 
littl@ leg? Monsieur Patrick,” — the lackey 
was never dubbed with this title except in 
wrath, — “you are a brute and a heartless 
villain! From this instant consider your- 
self” — 

Patrick was adroit enough to intercept 
his discharge. 

“ Plait-il, madame? Does me lady be 
after thinkin’ as I were as mane as to tech 
leetle Jack ? Me oath that I never laid the 
weight of a finger on the hair of his hide. 
Morbleu, he was so rantin’ glad to see me 
that he topsy-turvied tail over head out o’ 
bed, to lick me hand, and tipped the cheer 
over on his own self. 1/a parole a’honneur.” 

“ If that ’s so, don’t stop to explain,” put 
in Mrs. Wilming, quite unconscious how 
much the man’s story needed explanation, 
“*Can’t you see that my pet is dangerously 
injured? Run to the nearest doctor; tell 
him it ’s a case of life or death; bring him 
here without a moment’s delay; your place 
depends on his coming,” and the lady knelt 
on the floor to lift up her wounded favorite, 
while the footman took to his heels and the 
street on his errand. 

Just round the corner the basement win- 
dow of an unpretentious house displayed 
the sign, “ Dr. Felix Ruskin.” The bearer 
of this name was a young man of twenty- 
five, whose medical shingle had been up 
for abuut a year, and whose first patient 
was yet to be heard from. His father Lad 
sent the boy to colleges academical and 
medical, allowed him to walk the hospitals 
for a year, established him in a good office 
an@ neighborhood, but was now inclined to 
cut off all further subsidies. Young Doctor 
Ruskin was a manly-looking fellow, fally 
six feet tall, and ‘of an athletic build; his 
hair was as black as the darkest of nights ; 
his eyes emitted a piercing glance from 
vivid duskiness ; his features were classical ; 
and his mustache of raven blackness 
was destined to aid him in no small degree 
toward gaining the confidence of future 
feminine patients. On this particular morn- 
ing hé had risen from his bed, which he 
forthwith metamorphosed into his office 
sofa, and was musing aloud on his past, 
present, and future, just as many youthful 
physicians are only too often constrained to 
do by their ample leisure. 

“The governor is right,” he exclaimed. 
“He has supported me for a quarter of a 
century, and now it’s about time I earned 
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my own salt. He is good-natured enough 
about it, but his circumstances have not im- 
proved with time, and he seems determined 
to stop my allowance after one year more. 
The old gentleman was pitched into getting 
his own living at fifteen; surely can’t 
complain, when he has given ime ten years 
of grace. Something has to be done, that 
’s certain. Perhaps I had better perambu- 
late the streets, and give my professional 
card to every pale or sickly looking man, 
woman, and child; some -of them might be 
induced to accept my services gratis, or | 
might knock over some one, to doctor him 
‘afterward. Ah! it ’s a serious matter 
though, and I must begin at once to econo- 
mize, to wean myself from society, and to 
appear overrun with patients, even if | ’m 
not. It’s awfully hard to give up the girls, 
yet‘ rather fortunate that I have n't gone 
deeper than friendship with any of them.” 

A vigorous ring-of the door-bell interrupt- 
ed Doctor Felix Ruskin’s cogitations. 

“ Another beggar, I suppose,” he mutter- 
ed. “Not a day but a dozen or two favor 
me, and such healthy beggars they are too. 
Ring away, my fine fellow!” 

Monsieur Patrick, for it was no other 
than he, did ring away with persistent ener- 
gy, and, in defence of his ears, Doctor Rus- 
kin hastened to open the door. His anger 
softened into wondér at the sight of so re- 
spectable a serving-man, apparently in deep 
agitation, and wonder became joy on the 
announcement of his first patient. 

“Och, monsieur le docteur!” jabbered 
Patrick, at breathless speed. “ Wiil ye 
fotch yer tools around to Mrs. Wilming’s in 
no time at all, at all. That holy terror, Jack, 
do you mind, has fell down, broke ivery 
bone, an’ more too, in his blessed body into 
smithereens, an’ if ye don’t stick him to- 
gether fout de suite, ne ll be dead a dozen 
times before ye can iver swaller so much as 
a pomme de terre. Bedad, me missus would 
niver forgive the loikes o’ me for hurrying 
up so slow, if he wur to die before ye kilt 
him in the rigilar way, an’ sure, will ye jist 
plase to be as quick as ye can about it.” 

“Tell Mrs. Wilming,” impressively an- 
swered the doctor, who knew the lady by 
reputation, “that I will wait upon her at 
oncé, and everything possible shail be done 
for the patient.” 

Patrick vanished more rapidly than he 
bad appeared. A few moments iater he of- 
ficially admitted Doctor Felix Ruskin anda 
case of surgical-instruments to the abode of 
the Wilmings, and showed them with befit- 
ting solemnity to the sick chamber. Stiil 
wailing and wringing her hands, Mrs. Wil- 
ming turned to greet the physician, so that 
her portly figure hid from view the couch 
of the now silent sufferer. 

“Cheer up, madam. While there is life, 


there is hope,” was the most original ob- 
servation that Docter Felix could muster. 
“Will you kindly show me my patient, and 
let me see what our science can do for 
him?” 

The lady stepped to one side, and Doctor 
Felix Ruskin beheld his first patient. The 
poor little pug was lying flat on his back, 
with one injured hind leg stuck up in the 
air comically enough; the tawny color of 
his bristling coat was heightened by the 
purple silk of his couch, and the blackness 
of his visage, reaching up to the forehead, 
aided flashing eyes and snapping jaws to 
make up a canine aspect of peculiar fierce- 
ness. 

The physician’s face assumed almost as 
fierce a look, in a different way, as the 
dog’s. Expecting to find some aristocratic 
gentleman, answering to the name of Jack, 
in curable peril of life and limb, ke was dis- 
appointed, enraged at being called in toa 
dog. A young doctor might regard this as 
an insult, while an older head would simply 
consider it another manifestation of femi- 
nine folly, and charge for it accordingly in 
the bill. Meanwhile the lady had been 
chattering away, in blissful ignorance of 
giving offence. 

“O doctor, please give my Jack as skill- 
ful attention as if he were a man. He is 
worth more than many men; nearer and 
dearer is he to me than any man has ever 
been, except my departed husband. There 
is nothing in the house I would not sooner 
part with than my wounded little pet, noth- 
ing but Edith, and here she comes to tell 
-_ how her mother dotes upon this darling 

og.” 

Doctor Ruskin deigned no word in reply. 
His anger was mingled with disgust at the 
apparent silliness of the woman; and he 
wheeled about sharply, to march in speech- 
less wrath out of the room, and out of the 
house. But his way was blocked by a 
younger and more interesting lady, Edith 
Wilming, who was in appearance as artless 
and natural as her mother was artificial and 
affected. 

“ Why, mother, don’t you think you exag- 
gerate your liking for Jack a litle? He is 
good enough for a pet, but surely tae best 
of dogs is less than the worst oi men. I 
hope that Doctor—” murmured Miss 
Edith, as gently as a rippling brook that 
pauses before an inquisitive dash for fur- 
ther information. 

“Doctor Felix Ruskin,” suggested the 
young practitioner, flattered by her inquir- 
ing inflection. 

“I bope that Doctor Ruskin wili pardon 
us,” the daughter continued, “for troubling 
him with so unusual a patient, but, as the 
dog is a very valuable specimen of his 
breed, it will doing us a great favor to 
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save him. Will you kindly consent, doctor, 
to take the case? ” 

“Well — yes — perhaps. I will do any- 
thing to oblige you,” answered young Escu- 
lapius, in full surrender. 

The suffering dog then underwent a 
thorough examination, the result of which 
the doctor thus formulated in the gravest of 
tones : 

“ The animal has a compound commin- 
uted fracture of the tibia and fibula of the 
right posterior extremity, and a plaster of 
Paris jacket is indicated.” 

Poor Jack was securely muzzled, so that 
he could not bite his surgeon; several rows 
of narrow cloth strips, infiltrated with plas- 
ter of Paris, were produced from the surgi- 
cal case; one of them was immersed ina 
bowl of water that Edith Wilming obliging- 
7 held, and, while she looked curiously on, 
the doctor fitted first a tight bandage to the 
injured limb, then wound deftly and smooth- 
ly, for much practice in this sort of busi- 
ness had fallen to his lot in the accident 
wards of the hospital, around its whole 
length the plastered dressing, until the 
dog’s leg was immovably fixed in a harden- 
ing coat of plaster. 

Mrs. Wilming had eyes for her pet’s 
paws alone, and was oblivious of the inter- 
est taken by her daughter in the young 
surgeon and his dvings. Miss Edith had 
never before witnessed a surgical operation, 
so she made the most of this, her glance 
wandering occasionally from the operator’s 
nimble fingers to his handsome and intel- 
lectual face. When it was over, the sur- 
yeon washed his hands, prescribed absoiute 
rest, re-assured the elder lady, passed a few 
commonplace remarks with the younger, 
and took his leave, promising to call again 
on the next day. 

Aiter a light breakfast at a restaurant, 
Doctor P.uskin’s meditations winged off 
on a new course in the seclusion of his 
office. 

“ My first patient has come at last,” he 
observed in confidential communion with 
himself; “and such a patient as I never ex- 
pected. The old lady nearly made a mess 
of it. She was so soft over her ugly pup 
that I felt more like kiiling than curing him, 
and I should have flung out in disgust but 
for the daughter, One look at her stopped 
me, one speech from her vanquished ail 
my repugnance. Edith Wilming is a sub- 
ject. She does n’t seem so beautiful as 
Annie Brown, nor so brilliantly intellectual 
as Helen Morton, for instance, but she 
would certainly pan out more interesting 
than either. She was born and reared in 
luxury, yet her manners are as simple and 
direct as a child’s. a puzzle she must 
be to the fast snobs of her set. She has a 
face that a sensible fellow would never tire 


of. - Her luxuriant hair is a cross between 
auburn and golden; crisp, natural curls 
abridge a noble yet feminine loftiness of 
brow ; her complexion is of creamy purity ; 
her lips could not be redder were every mo- 
ment to bring them a kiss; the pearly white- 
ness of her teeth is made only the more no- 
ticeable by the one incisor overlapping a 
vit of its neighbor; her nose is rather aqui- 
line; but far more irregular features would 
be saved by such a glorious pair of large 
blue eyes. Those eyes of hers just draw 
the heart out of a man. Well, but I ama 
fool to dilate so on a woman socially and 
financially way above me. I hope though 
that — leg won’t knit together too 
quickly, so that I may have a few more op- 
portunities of studying Miss Wilming.” 

The next day, and every day for a week, 
the young physician failed not to see hi pa- 
tient, and exchange a few words with Edith 
Wilming. During. the ensuing three weeks 
he continued his visits at lengthening peri- 
ods, until conscience whispered that the 
dog's broken leg had become merely a lame 
excuse. Admitted to the house one morn- 
ing as usual, he tarried a moment in the 
hall, before going up-stairs, as if rooted to 
the spot by the music proceeding from the 
grand piano in thedrawing-room. Musical- 
ly cultivated himself, he could appreciate 
the faultless execution of the performer, 
and the marvelous power of passionate 
melanc2oly that was put into one of Liszt’s 
tremendously difficult transcriptions of 
Schubert’s songs. 

There was no resisting the impulse to be 
nearer such music. He crossed the thresh- 
hold of the room, and remained standing b 
the door, until Edith Wilming had struc 
the last chord, and risen from her seat. 
Strangely enough, to the observer the pas- 
sicn and melancholy of the song seemed to 
live on in the player’s beautiful eyes, and he 
could hardly find voice to excuse his intru- 
sion. 

“ Pardon my uninvited presence,” Miss 
Wilming, murmured the enraptured listener, 
“but your grand performance drove eti- 
quette from my head. I never before 
heard Schubert so finely interpreted, and it 
was an absolute impossibility for me to 
keep out of the room.” 

“You are very welcome to come in, doc- 
tor,” graciously responded the young lady, 
“and piease be seated. I am only sorry 
my poor efforts are not more deserving of 
your praise. ” 

“ Do no: disparage yourself ;” the visitor 
remarked with some warmth, as he sank 
into a chair,” your fechnigue would do hon- 
or to a concert virtuoso, and I am sure you 
played with more feeling than the composer 
could have been inspired with. Indeed, you 
add some of yourself to a work of genius.” 
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“I have no longer the patience for scien- 
tific practice;” said Miss Wilming, “1 
simply play as I feel. My piano is my con- 
fidant, my secrets are intrusted to it, and 
you overheard me unloading my burden of 
sadness upon it.” 

“Is Miss Wilming sad, so passionately 
sad, as her music indicated?” asked the 
doctor in the eagerness of his interest. 
* One would imagine she had everything in 
the world to make her happy.” 

*QOne’s imagination would lead one 
aStray then,” answered the lady with a bit 
ter ring to her voice. “To myself I seem 
the unhappiest of mortals. ” 

“How can that be possible? ” the young 
man’s incredulity moved him to inquire. 

* And | think, how can it ever be other- 
wise?” she returned, question for question. 
“If material comforts be aii, I can ‘t in- 
deed complain, but surely they are not all. 
A complete life must have some higher 
aims. Your profession devotes you to the 
noble work of alleviating the miseries ot man- 
kind; while we idle women, have oniy to try 
to look well and to amuse ourselves. Some 
of us, I fear, find it the reverse of amusing. 
You see before you, doctor, a feminine bun- 
dle of vain aspirations; perhaps | ouzat to 
have been a man; I assure you twat | 
should have been a far more earnest man 
than most of the languid specimens of man- 
hood I meet in society.” 

“It would be a pity to spoil such a wo- 
man as yourself to make a masculine 
hero;” interrupted Doctor Ruskin. “ Par- 
don my inquisitiveness, but 1 cannot heip 
wondering, whether your general discon- 
tent with the opportunities of your sex 
does not flow from some special grievance 
of your own case.” 

“Your professional instinct has divined 
aright,” replied, Miss Edith, with a smile; 
“physicians are privileged repositories of 
family secrets, so that it does not seem so 
very unconventional to confide in you as in 
one of my society friends. Would you like 
to be my father confessor? ” 

“ Nothing could afford me greater honor 
and pleasure,” chivalrously affirmed the 

oung genileman, flattered and delighted 
Leyend measure, “ than to serve you in that 
or any other capacity.” 

“Thank yourself then for the infliction of 
my confidence,” began the lady. “ Every 
one considers me so happy, while | am 
so wretched in mind, that | am tired 
oi being a living lie; | want to undeccive 
some one. When the truth is known by one 
besides myself, it will be easier for me to 
bear.” 

After a fitting pause she proceeded : 

“You must know that my mother is ad- 
vancing in years, and even feels older than 
she looks ; she is more than desirous to see 


me settled for life; since she believes a 
young woman of property, left alone in the 
world, would soon come to grief; and to {ur- 
ther her pet scheme accomplishes prodi- 
gies of maternal valor. One gentleman 

after another, all eligible so far as wealth 

gozs, she submits to my approval, for she 

seems to have an inexhaustible supply of ° 
them at ker command, and not a few 

were quite as willing as my mother to have 
me married, so that my greatest wonder is 

that I have not long ago wedded. But my 

rich pretenders are such empty-headed d.- 
nothings, so remote from my ideal, that | 

have never succeeded in regarding them 

with favor. Now my mother has resolved 

to bring things to a crisis; she has fixed 

upon three most advantageous parties, from 

which my choice must be made betore we 

leave town for the summer. I am to marry, 

whether I willor no, and she will choose for 

me, if I do not decide for myself. You see, 

doctor, that my sadness is not without mo- 

live, that one woman at ieast has reason to 

bemoan the fate of her sex; but it surpass- 

es me to understand how I have dared tell 

you all this,” 

“May I not look upon it as a happy 
omen that you have dene so?” queried 
Doctor Ruskin. “ As the father confessor 
is privileged to question the fairest of his 
penitents, | should like to ask whether you 
do not feel the least love, or liking, for some 
of your many suitors ?” 

“Liking for some, perhaps, love for not 
one!” was the instant and decided re- 
sponse. 

“And what sort of a man would your 
ideal be ?” the medical coafessor inquired. 

A moment's reflection intervened before 
the lady replied, —“A man, be he rich or 
poor, that believes himself born to do some 
good in the world, a conscientious worker, 
who would elevate me to be the companion 
of his labors from the idle money-spender I 
am.” 

Doctor Felix Ruskin waxed warm with 
admiration for the noble eathusiasm of this 
beautiful woman. Earth could offer man 
no higher bliss than to be the ideal of such 
pure aspirations. The lurking tenderness 
he had scarce acknowledged to himself ex- 
panded all at once into passionate love, now 
that he knew the real Miss Edith Wilming; 
but a grain of common sense held him trom 
making ap immediate avowal. The ardor 
of his next words, however, almost be- 
trayed him, and drew a glance of timid in- 
quiry from his interlocutrice. 

“ There are many men,” he said, “ in- 
spired with high aims, whose work falls far 
short of their desires, simply because they 
need just such help as a woman of your 
spirit would bring them. Itis the most pit- 
itul thing in the world that the right man 
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so seldom finds the right woman; and even 
should he find her they may be kept asun- 
der by circumstances beyond their control, 
as when a poor man discovers his idolina 
rich woman. Can there be any justitication 
in your opinion for the son of poverty who 
dares declare his love for the daughter of 
wealth ?” 

“ Every justification, if he loves her for 
what she is, ana not for what she has, ” an- 
swered Miss Edith without hesitation. 

This time the young physician spake with 
an impetuosity that could not be mistaken. 

“Let me tell you, Miss Edith, that I 
know of one poor man who has thus far 
done nothing, yet hopes to accomplish much 
in this very profession of mine you are 
pleased to think so noble, who loves you so 
distractedly for your own sweet self alone 
that he would give up all his hopes of heav- 
en to have you for his helpmate on earth. ” 

The confiding air vanishes from the 
lady’s face, as with a nervous laugh of un- 
easiness, she said lightly: 

“ Oh, doctor, I should lose all faith in you 
if you brought me another suitor, and so 
unreasonable a one too. Aren *t you afraid 
that our poor sick dog will suffer for want of 
your attention?” 

Doctor Ruskin was stung by the rebuff, 
though he felt his folly had merited no less ; 
he flew upstairs, divested his canine patient’s 
limb of its bandages, and assured himself of 
the complete recovery of the fracture before 
taking leave of the case. Then he left the 
house, never again to enter it, as he sadly 
imagined. Meanwhile Miss Edith Wilming 
had been asking herself: “Can this hand- 
some young doctor believe that I have con- 
fided in him only to draw forth a declara- 
tion?” 

In the affairs of men, as with the waters of 
the sea, the tide is not always on the ebb, 
and Doctor Ruskin had growing reason to 
think that a turn had come in his profess- 
ional affairs, Patients began to drop in 
upon hitn one by one, thenion small shoals ; 
a few lucky cures, half as many skillful 
ones, and no deaths, concurred to further his 
reputation, and for a young physician he 
was doing remarkably well. 

Within the few months since his first pa- 
tient he could not of course have amassed 
a competence, but there was every prospect 
of his doing so within a reasonable number 
of years. Business took him many times a 
Cay past the Wilming mansion; he never 
furgot to look up at acertain lace-curtained 
window that he rightly imagined to be of 
the daughcer’s room, and often noted an in- 
stant tremor of the lace, as if a feminine 
dress were either approaching toward or 
withdrawn from it. How could the despair- 
ing lover know that his lady fair sat behind 
that curtain and awaited his passing? He 


read in the newspapers of her presence at 
the grandest social events of the season 
and gloated mournfully over the published 
details of her toilets ; every jot and tittle of 
Ler splendor widened the gulf between 
them in his opinion, while she was in 
rg becoming wearier of it all every - 
ay. 

Spring was fast waning into summer, so- 
ciety was either boarding up its front-doors 
or allowing the knobs to rust with apparent 
disuse, when there came one bright morn- 
ing a gentle ring at Doctor Ruskin’s bell. 
His office-boy, for such a medical hght 
could now be content with no less a satell- 
ite, gave admittance to a veiled young lady 
dragging in her wake a pug dog, who chafed 
under an aristocratic little barness of real 
kussia leather appended to a long cord 
and limped almost imperceptibly with the 
right hind leg. Appearing before his visi- 
tor the doctor bowed with dignity, but when 
she raised her veil and extended her hand 
he forgot to sustain his professional bearing 
in the surprise of recognizing Miss Edith 
Wilming. 

“As you would not come to your patient, 
-doctor, I have brought him to you, ” began 

the lady, with blushing embarrassment. 
“In a few days we shall leave the city to 
take up our summer residence in Newport, 
and my mother has been anxious you 
snould decide whether Jack is quite well 
enough to support the greater activity of 
count, life. Could you give him a moment 
of your valuable attention?” 

It needed buf a brief manipulation to be 
assured that the dog’s paw could endure 
any amount of exercise such a pampered’ 
creature would be likely to undertake; then 
as Miss Wilming rose to take her leave, the 
physician beggea the honor of escorting her 
home, and met with no objection. 

They had turned the corner and arrived 
at the house, before either had spoken a 
word; then as Miss Wilming swerved not 
from her course to ascend the steps of her 
own home, Doctor Ruskin scarcely deemed 
ithis duty to remind her where she lived, 
and their walk was continued in silence for 
a time. 

“Have you forgiven the presumption I 
displayed at our last meeting ?” asked the 
young man with bated breath. 

“ Long since,” was the kindly murmured 
answer. 

“I can neither look at you, nor think of 
you, without fear of presuming again,” 
burst from the doctor’s lips, while he avert- 
ed his head, seemingly to escape further 
temptation. 

“ Please do not presume again,” stam- 
mered Edith Wilminog ina whisper, “ for — 
for I might have to forgive you again.” 


This was more than enough to convert 
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indecision into glowing action, and never 
was a sincerer and more ardent tale of love 

ured into a willing listener’s ear. The 

appy couple walked long and talked lov- 
ingly,and they had mutually plighted eter- 
nal troth when they parted. Mrs. Wilming 
raged and stormed on hearing her daugh- 
ter’s decision, even vented some of her dis- 
pleasure on the luckless cur who had been 
the innocent cause of bringing that penniless 


physician into her house. The worldl 
mother had hurried her headstrong child o 
to Newport in the vain hope of affecting a 
change of heart by a change of scene, but 
the maternal firmness is yielding and within 
her heart she has resolved not tu withhold 
her consent. Edith Wilming is constant in 
her love, and Felix Ruskin knows she 
will be his bride when autumn brings the 
rural colonists back to their city homes. 


CAMP WRECK. 


BY MISS LOUISE DUPEE. 


66 MAMMA, I know where the huck- 


leberries are just as thick as spatter 
in a pasture down by the shore, ’n’ Phemie 
’n’ I are going to pick em tomorrow morn- 
ing. We ’re going to pick ’n’ pick till we 
get ’em all, ’n’ I -guess we shall have some 
money to pay our board with now. The 
man down to the hotel said he ’d give me 
ten cents a quart for all I ’d bring him,” 
cried Will Selden, rushing into the house, 
one lovely summer night. 

Mrs. Selden, who was an invalid, and had 
come into the country for her health, smiled 
rather sadly. Before she was ill she had 
supported herself and the two children very 
comfortably. They had lived in prettily 
furnished rooms, in a pleasant city street, 
and, though she had been, obliged to work 
hard, she was very happy and contented. 
As for Will, though he and Phemie had 
very good times, and were not wholly unac- 
quainted with candy and toy shops, he was 
sO anxious to grow up, and be the support 
of the family, instead of his mother, that he 
spent a great part of the time in measuring 
his height by a chalk mark onthe wall, and 
insisted on standing while he ate at the ta- 
ble, because some teasing servant girl had 
assured him that he would grow faster if he 
did so. He talked about trade with the air 
of a State-Street broker, and planned so 
much and so deeply that his little freckled 
face assumed as serious an expression as 
that of the man in the fairy story, who 
thought about trouble until he made the 
whole neighborhood cloudy. 

When they left the city to take refuge in 
an old farm-house, miles away, in another 
State, all the means they took with them 
was what they had realized from the sale of 
their little stock of household goods. Mrs. 
Selden hoped that the fresh country air, 
blown from pine woods, and the salt sea, 
would restore her to health at once, that 


she might resume her work again. But 
months had passed, and she was still a sad 
invalid. It was impossible for one to re- 
cover with such an anxious mind. Now 
her purse was very nearly empty, though 
Will was filled with dismal wonder how 
such a thing could be when he had made 
such successful sales of the clams he had 
dug, and had earned so much money pick- 
ing strawberries in Deacon Prim’s garden. 
Good Aunt Polly, the old lady with whom 
they boarded, was kindness itself, but she 
was poor also, and Mrs. Selden felt that it 
would be impossible for her to remain aa- 
other month under her roof, unless Provi- 
dence should send them immediate aid in 
paying their way. 

“ Lor, don’t you take on so, Mis’ Selden. 
I a’n’t one mite worried about my pay. Ez 
long ez I. hev a shelter you shall hev one 
too. Ef we don’t hev no great ter eat, the 
old farm "ll yield us something, ’n’ I should 
be dretful lonesome ter hev you go,” she 
had said that day, over and over again. 

Mrs. Selden felt more thankful to the 
kind old lady than she could say, but still 
she could not feel that it would be right to 
accept her charity, and intense anxiety was 
making her so ill that she could scarcely 
hold her head up. Will noticed how pale 
she was when he was telling her about the 
huckleberry pasture, and a cloud came over 
his bright face. 

“ Mamma, I should n’t wonder if we 
could pick as many as two bushels of huck- 
leberries in two or three days,” he proceed- 
ed, by way of consolation. “Tim and I 
found the place when he went after the cows, 
{t is more than a mile away, and Tim says 
novody else knows about it, or the berries 
would have disappeared !ong ago. It 's 
near the seashore, but there ’s a little bit of 
woods between the pasture and the beach, 
and a swamp on two sides of it, so it has 
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n’t been found out you know. We want to 
go early in the morning, and take our din- 
net, can we?” 

Mrs. Selden was afraid it would not be 
safe for them to do so at first, the pasture 
was so far away, and in such a solitary 
piace, but Tim, Aunt Polly’s hired man, re- 
assured her. 
ing in the world there to harm them. 
There were no briers or brambles, a tramp 
was never heard of in that region, and it 
would be almost impossible to get lost there, 
for the pasture was on high ground from 
which one could see the village church 
steeple, and the lane which led there turned 
directly from the main road. 

“ Very well,” she said, “if oo will prom- 
ise to keep in the shade all you can, and 
take a long rest now and then, you may go.” 

The morning dawned brightly, though 
there were little fringes of mist hanging 
from the hills. The children were up and 
dressed by five o’clock, and ran out intovthe 
door-yard to inspect the burdocks, so as to 
be sure of the weather. Auat Polly said if 
the burdock-leaves stood up crisp and 
fresh, and held dewdiops plump in the mid- 
dle of their broad green platters, it was sure 
to be fair for a long time, but if they droop- 
around the edges rain was near. 

“Don’t say anything,” said Will to Phe- 
mie, “ but I’m afraid Aunt Polly would n’t 
think the burdocks were all right, but if she 
does n’t notice em I don’t care, for the sky 
*s just as blue as it can be.” 

Aunt Polly did n't notice them, no one 
mentioned the possibility of rain, and less 
than an hour aad a half later they were on 
the way to the berry pasture, driven in the 
farm-wagon by Tim, who was going on an 
errand in that direction, and would take 
them as far as the lane. How jolly it 
seemed jogging along the pleasant, green- 
margined road, now between deep leafy 
woods, riotous with birds and breezes, now 
between airy, green meadows, dotted with 
patches of silver gossamer, and sparkling 
with dewdrops. Gay, orange-tipped butter- 
flies hovered over the blossoms in the 
hedges. Soft little shadows, from passing 
clouds, fell on the corn-fields, and wavered 
on the distant hills, and the air was as 
sweet to breathe as honey is to taste. 

The children were in high spirits. They 
laughed and shouted so that sober Tim was 
half frightened, and remonstrated with 
them after his own fashion. 

“Now quit this noise, youngsters,” said 
he. “There a’n’t no occasion fur so much 
laffin’, ’n’, jest as sure as ye laffs fur noth- 
in’, ye ’li cry afore the day ’s out. I never 
knowed it to fail.” 

But kis words were of no avail, and he 
was fairly glad to get rid of them, when 
they reached their destination. : 


He said that there was noth-. 


“ Now remember,” said he, as they jump- 
ed gayly out of the wagon, “you ean go 
back’ard toward the hill, and forrard toward 
the sea, but there ’s marshes on both sides o’ 
the pasture, ’n’ ef you attempt ter go acrost 
’em you ’ll git in pooty deep. They say 
one o’ them bogs gues clear through to 
Chiny. Ill come after ye about five o’clock. 
Don’t stray away where I can’t find ye.” 

Berry pickiag progressed with great zest 
for an hour or so, The bushes were blue 
with them. They grew in great delicious 
clusters, melting with sweetness, and cov- 
ered with a lovely purple bloom, like that 
upon ripe grapes. and it was hardly any 
exertion to pick them, for one could sit 
quietly on a fragrant bed of sweet fern, and 
rattle them into a basket by handfuls. 
Then they climbed the hill to get a breath 
of the sea breeze, for the sun was very hot 
by this time, and, stretching themselves out 
on the warm, soft sod, ate a little luach 
from their berry baskets. But they were 
not idle for long. They were too eager to 
make their day’s work tell, to help mamma, 
and raise sufficient funds to enable them to 
remain at Aunt Polly’s until she should be 
well and strong again. They could not re- 
alize, poor little souls, how small a contri- 
bution they would make toward the support 
of the family, even if they should be ab e to 
pick two whole bushels of berries, and sell 
them at ten cents a quart. Aunt Polly told 
thera to eat their dinner when the sun 
should touch the maple grove on Slocum’s 
hill, and by that time they bad picked their 
largest basket heaping full of berries. 

“There!” exclaimed Will triumphantly, 
“they said at home it would take us all 
day long to fill this basket. it holds eight 

uarts. I guess they ’ll be surprised when 
they see all the baskets full. Ob, jolly! I 
wish we ’d taken two more baskets just as 
large, instead of these little bits of ones. 
We could have filled ’em all. But, never 
mind, we ’ll come again tomcrrow, and when 
we get all through picking this afternoon, 
we fi go down to the beach, and have some 
fun, before Tim comes to take us home.” 

Dinner, under a wide-spreading oak, was 
a merry meal. A troop of frisky lambs 
came and peeped at them while they were 
eating. The biris chattered overhead, 
wondering what in the world they were do- 
ing. A toad hopped up to investigate the 
feast, and some ants, who also shared the 
broad hospitality of the tree, ran hither and 
thither in great excitement, carrying crumbs 
ten times as large as themselves. A brook 
ran down the hijl, and brought them a cup 
of its cool water. They pretended that 
they were gypsies, and wished they could 
always dine in a berry-pasture. 

ter dinner, which they took very lei- 
surely, they commeaced picking again, and 
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scarcely looked up from their work until 
their baskets were all full. Then, after a 
few minutes rest, they hid their berries be- 
hind some birch-trees, at the entrance of the 
lane, and set out for the beach, which was 
about half a mile away. 

“The burdocks did n’t tell the truth this 
morning, did they?” said Will. “It has 
n’t rained a bit, and does n’t look a bit like 
raining, cither.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Phemie. “ There ’s 
a cloud out there over the sea, It’s little, 
but it ’s awful black.” 

“Pooh! it’s only what Tim calls a wind 
puff. He said ’t was going to blow the oth- 
er day, when there was a cloud like that in 
the sky, and it did blow like everything. I 
wish it would blow now, and make the 
waves all tumbly and foamy. It’s fun to 
be on the beach in a gale, I can tell you.” 

But, before very long, Will had occasion 
to change his mind most decidedly, con- 
cerning the desirability of a gale. 

He and Phemie were skipping stones 
from a high rock, where the spray dashed 
in their faces, and were so much occupied 
in this amusement that they did not heed 
how black the whole sky was growing, or 
how fast the wind was rising, until a sudden 
gust nearly took them off their perch, and 
the slanting rain commenced to fall in a per- 
fect sheet. Then a sharp flash of lightning 

layed over the inky water, and made a viv- 
id streak across the clouds, like the scratch 
of a match on the wall in a dark night. 

“Oh, dear! what shall we do?” cried 
~ weinie, wringing her hands in dismay. 

She was the bravest little soul imagina- 
ble under any other emergency but that of 
a thunder storm. She was n’t afraid of 
wild horses, or hurricanes, or cows; she 
had no dread of darkaess or bears, but 
thunder and lightning was more than she 
could bear with any degree of composure. 

Will stood looking about him for a mo- 
ment with a bewildered countenance. 
There was n’t a house within the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile. All the little 
shanties where the fish were prepared, and 
boats were kept, were at the farther end of 
the beach. 

“ We shall have to run for the wreck,” 
he said at length, pointing to the disman- 
tled old hulk of a ship, which was lying 
against an old rickety pier, a quarter of a 
mile distant. 

“ But Tim says somebody lives there.” 

“ Yes, a sketchman, but p’rhaps he is n’t 
at home.” 

“ What is a sketchman ?” 

“1 don’t exactly know,” said Will hesitat- 
ingly. But, to tell the truth, he had this 
sort of personage firmly fixed in his mind 
as a cross between a pirate and a wrecker. 
To Phemie, also, the word sketchman was 


suggestive of something dreadful. Perhaps 
it was the mystery attending it. She had 
never heard it before, and it was noticeable 
that even Tim spoke of the person who in- 
habited the wreck with a certain reserve 
and awe. But anything was better than be- 
ing without a shelter in a storm like this. 
The wind increased every moment, and, 
oh! how the rain dashed down from the 
dark, jagged sky roof. The lightning was 
almost incessant, and the terrific peals of 
thunder seemed to shake the whole world. 
Sometimes they sounded as if the bolts had 
been burled directly into the sea, and made 
it hiss and foam. Poor little Phemie, half 
wild with terror,and wet to the skin. hur- 
ried on with what strength she could muster, 
and Will, holding her paternally by the 
hand, tried to cheer her on, with encourag- 
ing and soothing words, though he was by 
no means in a calm state of mind himself. 

But they finally reached the wreck, un- 
harmed, save for a drenching, and stepped 
cautiously on board, and tried to open the 
cabin door. It was fastened tight. 

“The sketchman is n’t at home I sup- 
pose,” said Will, knocking furiously. But 
there was no response. An awning was 
stretched out over the deck, but that was 
little protection from such a storm as this, 
and there was no little cubby hole to creep 
into anywhere. “ P’rnaps forme get in at 
the window. It is closed, but] guess I can 
open it, ’n’, if I can, I can crawl through.” 

“ P’rhaps the one on the other side opens 
easier,” suggested Phemie. “-But are n’t 
you ‘fraid the sketchman ‘ll be angry if he 
comes and finds us here? He might kill 
us,” in a tragic whisper, The lightning 
was less vivid at that moment, and there 
was room in the child’s soul for other fears, 

“If he ’s away, he can’t get home when 
it’s storming like this. He might be on 
the water, and get drowned. Anyway,I’m 
going to get in, if I can. Might as well 
make him angry, as to get blown away out 
here. Sketchmen don’t kill people.” 

He spoke with a great degree of confi- 
dence, but within his own quaking soui he 
was n’t so sure of this after ail. 

After a few strong tugs the window was 
persuaded to open, and Will squeezed him- 
self through without much difficulty, and 
then dragged Phemie after him, then he 
closed the window again, and they found 
themselves in safe, dry quarters; safe but 
for the possibility of the sketchman’s re- 
turn. 

“Ho!” said Will, looking about him, 
with a laugh of intense relief, “I know 
what a sketchman is now. I thought he 
was a sort o’ pirate, ’n’ he’s only an artist. 
Tim called him a sketchman ’cos ke goes 
out sketching things, I s’pose. See there! 
That ’s what they call an easel, and look at 
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those pictures hanging upon the wall. 
Mamma sketches sometimes you know.” 

Phemie dried her eyes, and became suffi- 
ciently composed to regard her surround- 
ings with interest. It was a very cute little 
place, the cabin of the old wreck, and was 
fitted up quite luxuriantly, with soft cush- 
ions, and curious hangings. Upon a small 
table in the middle of the floor were the 
remnants of a repast, and a cluster of 
fringed orchids in a glass, which scented 
the place beautifully. Bright-colored 
sketches were pinned up on the wall every- 
where, and even covered the ceiling. It 
was a dainty place enough to have been the 
abode of a lady, but far too disorderly. 
Paints and wearing apparel, dishes and 
pictures, boots and pickle jars were mixed 
together in the most wonderful manner. 

“It looks dreadful,” said fastidious 
Phemie. “But I ’m afraid the man _ will 
come home before we can get away. I do 
wish it would stop storming. It has n’t 
lightened for a good while now.” 

But just at that moment there came a 
terrible flash, accompanied by a crashing 
peal, which seemed to be splitting the 
whole world into fragments. Phemie cov- 
ered her head with her hands, and com- 
menced to cry piteously, and Will was too 
much stunned for the moment to be able to 
try to comfort her. The storm grew wilder 
and wiider, but in the midst of it all Will 
remembered the berries, which had been 
left uncovered in the lane, with a great 

ang. 

. “Oh, dear,” cried he, “the berries will 
be spoiled by the rain, and the hotel man 
won't buy them atall. Itis” — 

But he never finished his sentence. 
— heavy footsteps were sounding on 

eck, and in another moment the key was 
turning in the lock, and in walked a tall, 
pleasant-looking man, from whose rubber 
garments the water was dripping in a per- 
fect shower. He started at sight of the 
children, 

“ Hallo!” he cried, in a cheery voice, 
“who ’s been breaking into Camp Wreck ? 
evil-minded burglars, or a smail fleet in dis- 
tress? Entered by way of the wiudow, | 
suppose.” 

* A small fleet in distress,” Will answer- 
ed quickly. 

“ The small fleet is welcome; but I must 
go and get off my wet coat atonce. Wnoo 
ever experienced such a storm before? 
Why, you are wet to the skin, children. 
We ’il have a fire in the stove, and get dry 
presently.” 

He soon returned, and lighted a brisk 
wood-fire in a tiny stove which occupied a 
space in one corner of the cabin. 

“I was fortunate enough to have my 
rubber coat with me, or I should have been 


as wet as you are,” he said. “But how in 
the world did two such mites as you happen 
to stray alone to this solitary piace? It is 
seldom that I see the face of a human being 
in the vicinity of Camp Wreck. The sum- 
mer boarders in the viliage congregate at 
the other end of the beach, and the town’s- 
people are too busy to go a-rowing this time 
of the year.” 

Will rather resented being called a mite, 
but his distress at the probable fate of the 
berries, took away ail reserve, and he told 
the whole story, — his mother’s illness, their 
poverty, and the berries they intended to 
sell to lighten her burden, and pay Aunt 
Polly tor their board. 

“What brave little people!” exclaimed 
the gentleman, with admiring sympathy. 

“But I ’m afraid of lightning,” piped 
Phemie, the tears still running down her 
cheeks, with the raindrops which dripped 
from her hair. 

He started at the sound of her voice, and 
regarded the little stained, sun-burned face 
with deep interest. 

“What is your name, dear? You re- 
mind me of a little sister of my own, whom 
I have n’t seen for years.” 

“ Phemie Selden.. My real name is Eu- 
phemia. I was named for my grandmother, 
but nobody calls me anything but Phemie.” 

The “sketchman” immediately com- 
menced to betray symptoms of insanity. 
He uttered a loud, triumphant whistle; he 
tipped over his chair; he seized both 
frightened children in his arms, and hugged 
them until they were nearly. breathless, and 
Will was coming to the conclusion that be- 
ing out in a thunder-storm was preferable 
to being shut up with a madman, when he 
coolly informed them that he was their 
uncle. 

“ O Uncle George!” exclaimed Will de- 
lightedly. “Mamma told us that Uncle 
George taught her to paint pictures. She 
thought you mus: be dead, or you would 
write to her, or come to see her, or some- 
thing.” 

“Thought I would write to her! How in 
the world was I to know her whereabouts ? 
I ve been searching for her everywhere for 
the past seven years. She got married 
while I was away on a sea voyage, and 
when I returned home she had flitted away 
to Europe with her husband, and I could 
not obtain heraddress. Our home was en- 
tirely broken up then. Our mother had 
died the year before. We were the only 
children, and we had no relatives in the 
city. Then I went to Australia, and was 
gone four years, and ever since my return I 
have been wandering about in search of 
her. I have advertised in the papers; I 
have inquired in nearly every town in 
America, large and smali, Two years ago 
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I went abroad for no other purpose. There 
I heard that her husband was dead, and 
that she had been living in New York, but 
the person who gave me the infofmation 
knew nothing further. Tomorrow I was 
going to leave Camp Wreck, and flit away 
to Europe again. You see | ama lonely, 
restless fellow. I made more money in 
Australia than I know what to do with, or, 
rather, than I did know what to do with. 
I rather think we ’ll find a way to spend it 
row,’ patting Will’s curly head. “ What 
a fortunate fate it was that sent you to me.” 

“Oh, how glad mamma will be,” said 
both children in the same breath. “ Let us 
hurry home and tell her now.’ 

Even Phemie had forgotten the storm, 
wiich was crashing as wildly as ever. 

But they were obliged to wait some time. 
The storm continued until nearly seven 
o'clock. Then it cleared off beautifully, a 
lovely rainbow looking at the ghost of the 
full moon. Uncle George went to the rear- 
est farm-house, and procured a horse and 
wagon, that he might drive them home. 

“Tim said we should cry before night, 
because we laughed so this morning,” said 
Wiil, in the course ot the drive. “ But | 
dic n’t cry atall. Phemie did a little, but, 
in spite of the storm, it has been the very 
best day I ever knew in my life.” 

Just before they reached Aunt Polly’s 
they met Tim driving old Dobbin almost 


on the gallop, his eyes wild, his face the 
picture of despair. 

“So here ye be, youngsters, here ye be, 
safe ’n’ sound,” he cried, with a look of in- 
tense relief. “Yer mother 'n’ Aunt Polly 
are both skeered to death about ye, ’n’ here 
I ’ve been a runnin’ back’ard end forrard in 
sarch of ye ever sense four o’clock. Nei- 
ther Dobbin nor me would ‘a’ held out much 
longer, so it ’s lucky ye ’ve got along. I 
found the berries, ’n’ though they warnt 
kivered much, the trees kinder pertected 
‘em, and they look pooty fair.” 

Aunt Polly’s little household was a happy 
one thatnight. Mrs. Selden, with her new 
happiness, and relief from care, was quite 
another woman. She was able to sit up the 
whole evening, laughing and talking like 
her old self. And after that she improved 
very rapidly every day, until in a few weeks 
she pronounced herself quite well. 

Uncle George deserted Camp Wreck the 
next day, and took up his abode at the old 
farm-house with the rest. They lingered 
there until the frosty autumn weather, then 
returned to the city, where Uncle George 
bought a nice house, and they all live very 
happily together to this day. Every sum- 
mer they visit good Aunt Polly, who also 
has seen more prosperous days since the 
children found Uncle George, and once at 
least, during their stay at her house, they 
have a jolly picnic at Camp Wreck. 


POEM OF A GARRET. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


POET he sat in his sanctum,— 
His sanctum a garret ill,— 
was peopled with fancied beings, 
Phantom-like, sombre and chill. 


Sullen and grey were the shadows 
That lurked in the corners there ; 

Silent and saddened the poet, 
Burdened by bitter despair. 


Groping in thought, he wondered, 
The while the sunset falls, 

If he could not pen a poem 
Oi stateliest marble hails. 


Then lifting his pen so faithful, 
The poem began to appear; 
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On the very first line dropped a jewel ~ 
The blot of a poor poet’s tear. 


He wrote of the rapture of music, 
The tripping of twinkling feet, 

The rise and swell of sweet laughter, 
The joys of comfort complete. 


He wrote of the beating of passion 
In hearts all aglow with the bliss 
That flows from the current of loving, 

Enkindled to warmth by a kiss. 


Then falters the pen in his fingers; 
*T is a mockery thus to write, 
And paint fantastical pictures 
Our of the shadows of night. 


| 
| 
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HUSH-MOWNEY. 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


. of the countless variety of evil- 
doers who thrive upon the misfor- 
tunes of their fellow-creatures, and are en- 
abled to gain a means of livelihood by the 
folly and timidity of their dupes, one class 
above al! others seems to conduct their dep- 
redations with much success, on account of 
the defenceless position of the unhappy in- 
dividuals upon whom they prey. We al 
lude to those who make it their business to 
levy what is termed “ hush-money.” 

There are innumerable miscreants’ who 
thrive upon the possession of some discred- 
itable secret or family skeleton, which 
throws a desolating blight over many a life, 
to all appearance surr8unded by every com- 
fort and luxury wealth can command. 
Scoundrels of this description, secure in 
the helplessness of their victims, pursue 
with impunity their merciless system of ex- 
tortion, being well aware that the terror of 
exposure is so great, that silence will be 
purchased at any price. If persons who 
are threatered by ruffians of this kind with 
exposure of some private matter, were once 
and for all to refuse to pay one penny for 
the silence of these extortioners, how much 
misery would be avoided! instal- 
ment of hush-money only serves to whet the 
appetites of these social harpies. It is infi- 
nitely preferable to face boldly at first the 
worst, no matter of how serious a nature, 
than to supply blackmail for the purchase of 
what can never be security. The majority 
of malefactors are cowards at heart, al- 
though a craven nature is in such cases con- 
cealed often by bluster and braggadocio. It 
therefore becomes all the more important at 
once to withstand their infamous importuni- 
ties. 

The ordinary observer, while reading in 
some sensational novel the evil deeds and 
extortion perpetrated by the class of knaves 
who subsist on hush-money, would be in- 
clined to attribute them to romance. It is, 
however, well known to those who have had 
experience in criminal] matters, that the nov- 
elist’s fertile imagination pales before stern 
reality. Innocent persons have _ been 
threatened with an accusation of some infa- 
mous crime, and at the same time money 
has been demanded as the price of silence. 
The dread caused by even an accusation of 
such a nature has often, unfortunately, in- 
duced persons so situated to accede to ex- 
tortionate demands. There are plenty of 
mauvais sujets hovering about society who 


make it their business to become intimate 
with the private history of those upon whose 
infirmities they intend to trade. Not many 
years since, a notable instance of this oc- 
eurred. A gentleman in a high social posi- 
tion was ruthlessly assailed and socially ru- 
ined by a miscreant, who traded upon the 
possession of some information of a dubious 
nature reflecting discredit upon his wife. 
For a lengthened period this gentleman had 
paid considerable sums of money for the si- 
lence of his persecutor ; at last, however, 
driven to desperation by continual and in- 
creased demands for hush-money, he pre- 
ferred rather to face a public trial than con- 
tinue longer subject to such tyranny and ex- 
tortion. The following apt illustration of 
blackmailing, which came under the writer’s 
personal cognizance, will show the rascality 
in vogue among these wretches. A wealthy 
merchant was for some years completely in 
the power of a thorough-paced scoundrel 
who had previously been in his emplov. 
This knave become acquainted with a deli- 
cate family matter, which, if disclosed, 
could but entail shame and misery upon his 
late employer. He threatened to make this 
information public unless well paid for his 
silence. This gentleman, although sur- 
rounded by every luxury, was in truth a 
thoroughly miserable man. Living in a 
constant state of fear jest his family skele- 
ton should be revealed in all its hideous- 
ness, he continued from time to time to sup- 
ply his tormentor with large sums of mon- 
ey. The continued mental strain caused 
his health to give way, until at last he wise- 
ly determined to consult his lega! adviser 
upon what was the bane of his life. 
Prompt steps were then taken, which for 
ever freed him from further extortion. 
These things daily happen, and yet unfortu- 
nately, frequently remain unpunished. 

What can be more terrible than tu exist 
in constant fear of pending ruin — entirely 
at the mercy of some miszreant, who by one 
word can destroy a hitherto stainless repu- 
tation! It isa true saying that “there isa 
skeleton in every house, ” and if discovered 
by any designing knave, may be transformed 
into a sword of Damocles. Confidential 
servants and discharged valets often wring 
large sums from their former employers by 
means of extortionate demands combined 
with threats of disclosing certain family 
matters calculated to bring shame upon 
their late masters’ or mistresses’ good name. 
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The payment of any illicit demand as a 
price of secrecy rarely, if ever, permanently 
obtains the object in view, the donor being 
more or less in constant fear lest a disclos- 
ure should take place. This usually trans- 
pires sooner or later, when the torturer has 
abstracted the uttermost penny from his 
victim. No greater delusion can possibly 
exist than that hush-money will secure 
durable secrecy. 

All demands for hush-money met at the 
Outset by firm and unyielding refusal, is the 
best and only course tu adopt. In the ma- 
jority of instances, a villian would be at once 
completely checkmated ; and even should 
he venture ‘to extremities, the law is power- 
ful enough to put an end to his shameful 
trade. Anything is better than to live in 
constant fear of exposure, and to be re- 
morselessly plundered by such a vampire. 
We often hear of strange suicides, the rea- 


son for which: is wholly incomprehensible. 
It is by no means surprising that, at times, 
persons wanting in resolution, are made 
desperate by a system of exquisite mental 
torture, when unmercifully applied by these 
extortioners. Innumerable unhappy per 
sons are unquestionably thus tormented, 
like Prometheus on his rock. Such an- 
guish, although unseen, is far greater than 
physical suffering, as all mental tribulation 
is more severe than mere bodily pain. 

If any one who is assailed by a miscreant 
in quest of hush-money were at once to 
place the matter in the hands of some re- 
spectable solicitor, a course of misery 
would be avoided, as any attempt to extort 
money through threats or otherwise comes 
clearly within the provisions of the law; 
and criminal proceedings will be found the 
most effectual means for exterminating so 
great a social pest. 


A GIRL AND A GUARDIAN. 


BY LULU W. MITCHELL. 


i AM under atree in the big meadow, 
stretched full length, my arms (I have 
rather good arms ) under my head. 

I am alone, save the company of a social 
red-breast, pecking away above me. Itisa 
hot, bright July day, and 1 am content to be 
a sweet-do-nothing. Jt is what] have been 
all my days, thanks to my grandfather 
Tkayer. I am the last of the family. lam 
known in the stuffy little village of St. Jo- 
nas’s, sweltering there at the foot of the hill, 
as “ Miss Eleanor,” and I shall be twenty- 
one next month. 

Heigho, what possessed my grandfather 
to afflict me with a guardian? Mr. Mac 
Kenzie has always considered himself af- 
flicted with me. 

While the red-breast goes on pecking and 
pluming, my thoughts revert to a time ten 
or or a dozen years ago, when this gentle- 
man first expected me. 

Feeling strange in my new black (J had 
not known my grandiataer well enough to 
make the term mourning appropriate), I 
had appeared to small advantage, refusing 
to go to him or speak to him. A little later 
the shyness was replaced by violent dislike. 
Contro] was a new element, and I was as 
vicious a little rebel under it as could ever 
be imagined. 


How | detested the man. I would not 


answer his grave “ Eleanor,” I delighted in 
annoying Lim. I remember well throwing 
at him some bon bons I disliked, which he 
had brought me, and getting no jam on my 
bread that night in consequence. 

Things came to such a dreadful pass fin- 
ally, that I was sent away to boarding 
school, and my guardian went off to Scot- 
land. He bent down to kiss me good-by, 
to implant a duty-kiss on my cheek, and | 
scratched him, small vixen that I was, and 
saw him start off with a long red line on 
his face. 

Have I changed? Will he find me im- 
proved? For by the terms of grandfather’s 
will he is tospend this next and last month 
of his guardianship here, and we expect 
him, Mrs. Welch, the housekeeper, and | 
day. 

laugh lightly, looking up through the 
leaves and take the robin into my confidence. 

“ Robin, shall I scratch him when he 
comes, or shall I kiss his hand respectful- 
ly? Which would you advise? He will 
probably undertake to convince me _ that 
practically, I am still six years old, and treat 
me accordingly,—the domineering old ty- 
rant! I wonder ifhe is as handsome as he 
used to be? Whata catch! Virginia Travers 
would like very well to reign at Grey Tow- 
ers, would she not, Robin? You know the 
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wiles of the feminine heart, I see by the 
knowing cock of youreye. Ah, but you do 
not know of what depths such a frivolous 
looking girl as I appear to be in this pink 
flounced gown, is capable. I may have a 
deep laid scheme to marry his highness 
just to spite Virginia. I may be meditating 
on fleeing to my donjon tower and spending 
the time of the Ogre’s stay in romantic and 
sulky retirement, for all you know. But on 
the whole, Robin, you saucy bird, I rather 
think” —and I fell into dreamy wonder- 
ings of our manner of meeting. 

The grasses murmur in my ears, an im- 
pudent grasshopper perches on my nose. 
Prince comes bounding through the mead- 
ow, and instead of coming to my side, 
stands looking back, where a man’s hat 
seems to be riding atop the rows of corn. 
I have not time to struggle up before the 
head and the rest of the man under the hat 
are before me. 

He is a fine looking fellow, bronzed and 
dark eyed. His clothes belong to lim, evi- 
dently. 

Prince, meanwhile, is bounding between 
us, and I come soon to the consciousness 
that Iam staring. He is, also, — very hard 
indeed, — and 1 begin to hunt for my hat in 
the grass, wondering why he does n’t speak, 
and not stand there as if my face were a 
dictionary and he can not find the word he 
wants, 

“Are you looking for this, Miss?” He 
had produced the hat from somewhere. 

I thank him, and tie it on, with a thought 
in my mind which pops into expression. 

“You are my guardian, are n’t you, sir?” 
affirming, though half doubting, after a wo- 
man’s way. 

But I am right, and we walk to the house 
together, talking a little constrainedly of our- 
selves.. I am not used to being called El- 
eanor, and being looked over with a calmly 
critical gaze from my topmost unruly lock 
to the toe of my slipper. 

And he seems to be a little disconcerted 
at my brief replies to his questions about 
the place, crops and the village. 

As we near the house he turns his face 
toward me with, “ Eleanor, I foresee we 
must either be allies or enemies, as of old. 
Which shall it be?” 

“We shall be the best of friends while 
you do not interfere with my ways,” I re- 
oin. 

“And if I find it necessary, which let us 
hope wiil not be the case?” 

“Oh, in that case, enemies, and I am a 
thorough hater.” I remember looking sig- 
nificantly at my finger nails. 

I had the grace to blush at this, before I 
run away, leaving him to Mrs. Welch’s sur- 
prised welcome. 

The days go on as they have a trick of 


doing, until a week has passed. We find, 
my guardian and I, that we do not get or, 
and it is not surprising. Does he ask me 
to sing after dinner, I have a cold; I who 
never have a cold, and who mock the birds 
in the meadow from morning tiN dark, 
Does he wish an afternoon siesta, after a 
morning’s work over musty old documents 
and accounts, I am straightway seized with 
a desire to practice scales, with my foot on 
the loud pedal, until the door bangs. Does 
he intimate that a gown is unbecoming ? I 
wear no other, When he would talk, I am 
dumb; when he desires to read, | am a 
magpie at his elbow. 

I hear again the old “must and “must 
not,” which rouses my worst spirit. 

“Oh,” I flung at him one day, “ will you 
not go away and leave me alone? I have 
not had one single happy day since you 
came.” 

After that he avoided me; our only in- 
terviews were those in the library where I 
took my scoldings like a naughty child. 

One morning in the third week of Mr. 
MacKenzie’s stay, I went to the library of 
my own accord. I attracted his attention 
by treading on his pet corn, and as he threw 
aside his paper and glared at me, | sympa- 
thizingly remarked, — 

'“ T always feel sorry for people with such 

enortnous feet. I came to tell you that I 
have invited Harry Carroll here for a week. 
I can not survive this dullness much long- 
er, and I am sure you are sick of my socie- 
ty. I did not wait to ask your permission, ” 
I continued, when he broke in with, — 

“ Permission! I have done expecting 
you to consult my wishes; indulge your 
whims as you like.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind. I 
thought you might object to Harry,” I re- 
ply, without taking the trouble to turn from 
the mirror, made by the glass doors of the 
bookcase. I goon fastening my rose in my 
hair, while my guardian runs his thumb 
back and forth along the edge of the paper 
cutter. When he speaks next it is with 
that tone of quiet mastery I can not brook. 

“I do object, decidedly. The man is no- 
toriously a spendthrift, an idle, good fur 
nothing ladies’ man. An avowed fortune- 
hunter.” 

He was walking up and down the library 
as he talked. 

“One so faultless as Mr. MacKenzie 
should be more charitable. Wohacever Mr. 
Carroll’s faults, he is no traducer, ” 

“ Eleanor, do not go too far; do not ap- 
ply that term to me. I know the fellow 
well; a brainless, impecunious adven- 
turer.” 

“I wish you could be a tenth part as 
agreeab‘e,” | retort. 

Ignoring this side thrust he continued: — 
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“T shall treat him well, inasmuch as he is 
partly my guest; but while he is here —he is 
staying with his cousins, is he not?” 

I nod my head affirmatively. : 

“Very well; then you will write an invi- 
tation for Virginia Travers, also.” 

“ That I will not, ” I retort quickly. 

“She is his cousin,—the proper one to 
ask. I will not have every lout in St. 
Jonas’s chattering about you and that fel- 
low. If you have no regard for the propri- 
eties I have, and while | have charge of you 
( which, thank Heaven, is not long ) you shall 
observe them.” 

As he went out the key turned in the door, 
I was a prisoner, locked in until I wrote 
that note. 

The aspect of affairs was somewhat lu- 
dicrous ; we might have boxed each other’s 
ears aud made faces while we were about it. 

The day wore on. My dinner was 
hoisted to the window ledge by some un- 
known means while I was asleep. “ Bless- 
ings on you, mammy,” I exclaimed, as I 
viewed the array of tempting viands. 
“Everything I liked best, just as I best 
liked it.” [ heard a whisper at the door. 

“Honey, shail I.open the door? He ’s 
gone away, and I Tllet you out with a turn 
of the wrist if you say so.” 

“No, indeed, mammy. What a delicious 
lunch you fixed me.” 

“Well, you see Miss Nelly, dear, that 
lunch aiu’t none o’ my fixin’,no how. Mas- 
ter, he would n’t let me tech a fiager to it; 
done it all his self, he did.” 

There was a shuffling of feet and.mam 
my hastened away. Three or four times in 
the course of the afternvon there were po- 
lite inquiries through the key-hole relative 
to the state of my correspondence, in my 
guardian’s voice, to which I deigned no reply. 

When the moon came out that night, | 
was still in durance vile. I lay on the sofa 
and enjoyed the smell of the cigar smoke 
which floated from beneath the window. 
I knew my jailer was walking up and down 
meditating on his next step, long before | 
heard his, — 

“ Eleanor!” 

“Sir?” 

“(Calls me ‘sir’ as if I were her grand- 
father.) Is it finished?” 

“It is not begun.” 

“When she won ’t she won ’t,eh? 
us see, fair Katherine.” 

“ Now for it, Petruchio, ” was my low re- 
sponse. 

“ Why did you ask that man here?” 

“ Why should I not ask any man I like to 
stay under my roof for as long as I 
please?” 

“You must know a man is better fitted to 
judge of a man than an inexperienced, se- 
cluded girl like yourself.” 


Let 


‘Obdurate silence on my part. My guard- 
ian suddenly changes his tactics, and offers 
me no end of chocolates asabribe. Heat- 
tacks me at a weak point, but I hold out 
against every allurement he offers. I begin 
to hum the “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

“ Oblige me by listening, Eleanor. Write 
this note for your own sake. Consider, —” 
he began impetuously. 

“1 never consider anything. ” 

“ Do it for my sake, then.” 

We both burst out laughing at this der 
nier vessort. 

I come out on the balcony and we gaze at 
each other in the moonlight. I doubt it we 
have ever felt so amiably disposed toward 
each other as after that laugh, and the nov- 
elty of the situation has its charms. 

The upshot of the affair is that I “ give 
in,” but with a triumphant feeling of being 
the real conqueror. 

In due time Virginia and her cousin make 
their appearance. 

Virginia is short, fair, and — well, catty. 
By ber own tact and wily management she 
has contrived to gain a precarious foothold 
in good society, and it is her chief aim at 
present to get a husband whose name, or 
weaith, Or both, will secure her position. 
Hence the nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles bestowed on my guardian. 

He fell an easy prey to her fascinations. 
It was with Virginia that he walked and 
drove. They were together whenever he 
had a spare hour. . A 

I, too, flirted desperately. I sang duets 
with Harry, rowed ou the river b¥& moon- 
iight with him, and impelled by an impulse 
I did not pause to analyze, went the whole 
length of the rope. 

My audacity and disregard of Mrs. Grun- 
dy moved even Harry himself to wonder. 

1 passed through the library one after- 
noon. My guardian was stretched on the 
lounge with a sick headache. I could do 
no less than darken the blinds and throw 
my handkerchief over his eyes. 

“Thank you, Virginia. You are always 
kind, ” he murmured. 

I stole out of the room, angry with my- 
self for caring so much. 

I went and tound Harry directly. 

“ Harry, you dared me to go to the village 


ball tonight. I do n’t take dares. Will 
this white dress do?” 
“ You are a picture init. But——” 


Though he dearly loved a sensation, he 
hesitated. 

Take Miss Thayer of the Hill to make 
her debut among the village folk? It would 
make a nine Cays’ talk. 

“ But what? I hope I have not to dare 
you?” 

“ Never, Nelly! I will be your devoted 
cavalier. Shall we go in the boat? ” 
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“Yes, and stay until the very last dance.” 

Harry looked aghast. 

“ Whata girl youare. ByJove! Idon’t 
advise you to do it, but I 'm equal to the 
occasion if you are.” 

I repented as soon as we reached the lit- 
tle whitewashed dance-hall. 

“The double-headed woman, and the 
tatooed man from the side show, could not 
attract more notice,” I whisper to Harry as 
we take our places in a quadrille, vis-a-vis 
with a plough-boy and his lassie, 

“TI feel like something on exhibition that 
has somehow lost its label,” I keep on, 
nervously. “Could you not ticket 
me?’ 

“Eh, what? I beg your pardon. Oh, 
everybody knows you.” 

Harry’s wandering thoughts and gaze 
are fixed on a large, showy girl in blue 
tarlaton and spangles, the village belle, evi- 
dently. He turns quickly when he speaks, 
to see if I am observing her. 

Afterward, when I stand alone by a win- 
dow for a moment, I see them outside. 
The gir has a tamiliar pertness of speech, 
a vain toss of her frizzled yellow head. 

“When is the wedding coming off?” I 
hear her say. 

“ What wedding ?” Harry asks, “ Mine?” 

“Mr. MacKenzie’s. It ‘s common talk in 
the village now, that Miss Travers is to be 
mistress of Grey Towers. ” 

I leaned back, breathless. 
in the village! 
truth in it, 

The squeaky little fiddle went on with its 
piping, the brawny, brown harvesters swung 
round and round with their ruddy partners. 
It made me dizzy to see them. The air was 
so hot and close it made me faint. 

I could stand the eyeing and the whisper- 
ing about me no longer, and when Harry 
came in alone I grasped his elbow eagerly, 
crying under my breath, — 

“Take me back, Harry, I was mad to 
come. I see it plain enough now. But do 
not let us stay in this dreadful — this hide- 
ous place a moment longer. I shall certain- 
ly stifle if I do not get out-doors. ” 

The bewildered expression of Harry’s 
face lasted until I felt obliged to account for 
my words, and I began as soon as we were 
in the boat, going up the river, with strong 
even strokes. 

“I was disappointed; it was not such 
great fun after all—a village ball. I was not 
paid for my risk; and 1 suppose I risked a 

ood deal; did I not, Harry? Tell me 
Saute. You are a man that goes 
everywhere, and know just to a de- 
gree where the line is drawn a woman 
ought not to overstep.” 

I cannot keep the anxious ring out of my 
voice, nor a contradicting hope out of my 


Common talk 
Then there must be some 


mind that, after all, what I have done is not 
positively dreadful. 

“ Well it was a pretty steep fence for a 
girl like you to ride at, and you remember I 
advised you not; but you ‘re not thrown, and 
Jove! eli, a man always admires dash in a 
girl.” 

“Some men may. Your kind. But my 
guardian will despise me.” 

“ Oh, he ’s an infernal prig, ” carelessly, 

“How dare you say so! Prig, indeed. 
He is worth fitty of you. He will be per- 
fectly mght to despise me; I despise my- 
self,” 

I throw my bouquet as far as I can reach, 
and it splashes into the water and makes a 
very fitting exclamation point. 

‘Harry stares at my change of base with- 
out speaking. 

“Do n’t look so amazed. Your eyes are 
precisely like a huckleberry in a pan of 
milk. I wish I had been dead before I ever 
thought of going. I am compromised. 
You know I am. You have admitted it. 
I have half a mind tw throw myself in the 
river.” 

If I had, and under his very nose, I do 
not believe he could have found enough 
presence of mind to pull me out. 

We row in silence. At last Harry 
speaks, leaning forward cn his oars. 

“ Nell, there is a way out of this fix—an 
easy one. Powing up the river alone 
with me at this time of night, after the ball, 
will make a good deal of talk, and talk is 
ruinous to a woman. ” 

He paused, his eyeson my face. The 
red flew up to the roots of my hair. 

“ Nelly, marry me; that is what I mean.” 

“I shall never be frightened into marry- 
ing any man,” 

“Down in St. Jonas’s they have us 
already engaged.” 

Ah! And down in St. Jonas’s they had 
my guardian and Virginia Travers as good 
as married. 

Suppose I should let the gossiping busy- 
bodies of St. Jonas’s think 

“ Yes or no, Nelly?” 

“Oh, I do n't know — No.” 

The boat grated on the sand, and as Har- 
ry gave me his hand to help me out, | said 
slowly, — 

“ On the whole, Harry — yes.” 

He bent over to kiss me, but I warded 
him off as if he had been a bumble-bee. 
That was surely Mr. MacKenzie’s tall fig- 
ure sauntering out of the wiliow shade 
toward us. 

His face looked very white, but it might 
have been the moonlight. 

“Waiting up for us?” I try to speak 
lightly, but there is a tremor in my voice I 
find beyond control. 


“Go on up the path, Eleanor, I wish to 


. figures than an oyster, but this tablet was so 
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say a few words to this young gentleman ;” 
ordered my guardian without looking at me. 

I went alittle way and stopped. ‘The two 
men were talking about me, evidently, and 
with some excitement, too. 

On a sudden Harry looks up, and I catch 
these words : — 

“Jove! MacKenzie; that’s pretty strong 
talk. If it were any other fellow in the 
county I should say you were under the in- 
fluence of the green-eyed monster, but "—— 

* But that is out of the question. My 
ward is the last woman in the world ”"——— 

And here the voice fell again, but I could 
imagine the rest, and when Mr. MacKenzie 
strode up the path and drew my hand 
through his arm, | had not a word to say. 

“I will spare you the shame of account- 
ing for this escapade, Eleanor. I know all. 
Miss Travers accidently overheard, — that 


He stopped in confusion. 

“Miss Travers is quite ~ ¢ to playing 
the part of informer,” | cried, hotly, forget- 
ting she was my guest. 

“ We will not discuss that now. You are 
aware the month we were to spend to- 
gether ends tonight. There are many ways 
in which we could have made it pleasanter 
for each other, but I have no time for moral- 
izing now. J learn of your engagement 
to Mr. Carroll with feelings which I shall 
not attempt to describe. Allow me to wish 
you all the happiness which my intimate ac- 
quaintance assures me you deserve.” 

The red waves rushed upto my temples 
at this polite irony, but before I could find a 
suitably cutting retort, Mr. MacKenzie had 
said both good-night and good-by, both very 
hastily, and I found myself standing alone 
at the foot of the stairs. 

I cried myself to sleep. When I came 
down next morning Mr. MacKenzie had 
gone, perhaps forever, without a word. 

As I sat in the chair he was wont to occu- 
py, going over in my mind every quarrel we 
had ever had, and gaining a melancholy 
comfort from the reflection that I had been 
invariably in the wrong, my eyes chanced to 
fall ou a sheet of white paper in the shadow 
of the table drapery. 

I found it to be a carefully made out 
statement of my financial affairs. Now J 
have no more head for business terms or 


piainly prepared that I could not fail to un- 
Gerstand it. 1 stood staring at iz when Har- 
ry sauntered in. He would have given me 
a lover-like salute had I permitted it. I 
waved him aside and p the paper in his 
hand. 


carefully, and with a iong whistle, dropped 
the paper on the table. 

“It’s hard on you, Nell, to find your land 
worthless. So it seems you are not au heir- 
ess, after all. 1 must say you stand ‘t pret- 
ty well, losing everything at a breath.” 

“T have enough to keep me in gloves and 
bread and butter. There are my dresses 
and hairpins to begin life on.” 

“ How can you speak of hairpins at such 
a time,” Harry exclaimed fretfully. 

“We will not starve,” I rejoined. “At 
any rate, I can cook. I can make cream- 
candy.” 

My fiancée, engaged in drumming on the 
window-pane, does not seen to hear me. 

* Look here, Nell,” he exclaimed, sudden- - 
ly facing around, “1 kuow you never cared 
two straws forme. Of course you would n’t 
marry a fellow you did not love, and with 
a face like yours, you will have many a suit- 
or more worthy of you in every way than 
myself. You engaged yourself to me ina 
fit of pique, or spite, and I shall not be 
mean enough to hold you to your word. 
To do so would be cowardly and dishonere 
able and ” 

“ And no one must accuse you of being 
either, But since my face is my fortune, 
you would prefer to consider our engage- 
ment at an end?” 

He was playing with the pens, moving 
them from one side of the rack to the 
other, 

“ Do you know, that when Mr. MacKen- 
zie warned me ayainst you, as a fortune- 
hunter, I told him to his face he lied?” 
1 kept my eyes fixed on kim while 1 was 
speaking, but there was nothing in it save 
an absorbing interest in the proper arrange- 
ment of the pens. 

“You speak truly when you charge me 
with not caring for you. My chief regret is 
that I should ever have been fool enough to 
place myself in this humiliating position. 
I can not blame myself sufficiently for it. 
But I trust I have learned a good lesson, 
and learned it thoroughly. I said ‘ Yes’ to 
you, when moved by a motive you will nev- 
er fathom, so if you wish to consider it 
pique, do so. I hope you understand me 
well enough to believe that fear of the social 
consequences of my wild freak of last 
night could never have influenced it.” 

I set him free with a joy which | did not 
try to conceal, 

The rest of the day passed like a dream. 
I realized only twothings: 1| was free, and 
my guardian had gone away despising me. 

Virginia would have favored me with her 


It was only the werk of a few minutes 
tor his sharp eves to take in the meaning of 
those rows of neat figures. He glanced at 
me curiously, went over the accounts again 
17 


tender little confidences, but I would not 
have ner happiness thrust in upon my mis- 
ery, and rudely walked away from her and 
spent the long afternoon moping by myself 
in the shady gardens. I would not ask her 


ig sweeter, the starlight brighter. I would 
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when her lover was coming back, though I 
longed to. 

hat a change had arisen in our states 
and conditions. She to be mistress of 
Grey Towers, than which there 1s not a 
more ancient or honorable place on the 
Hill, and I, nurse-maid, children’s govern- 
ess, old lady’s companion. I hardly knew 
what. 

Mammy coaxed me in to my supper, but 
I could not eat, and finding the air of the 
house and Virginia’s companionship alike 
intolerable, escaped again to the winding 
paths and old-fashioned flower beds. 

The dew was falling when I heard a step 
firm, familiar, on the gravel walk. 

My heart gave a great bound, as I shrunk 
back into the shadow, but my white gown 
betrayed me, and the footsteps came 
straight toward me. 

Mr. MacKenzie stood looking at me with- 
out making the first effort to explain his 
appearance. 

The awkwardness of the situation assist- 
ed me to stammer out something about — 
“not expecting him back — taking a little 
stroll for a headache.” 

“There was a railroad accident. I found 
I could not get on tonight, and naturally 
came here, ” he vouchsafed at last, 

Naturally — Virginia was here. 1 won- 
dered why he did not go and find her, in- 
stead of idling out in these quiet walks 
with me. 

He seems to take a great deal of pleasure 
in it, however, and I also find a new charm 
in the night. The perfume of the flowers 


fike to keep him beside me merely to spite 
Virginia. 

I expect every moment to bear the soft 
tread of her smali feet, and find myself list- 
ening for the rustle of her dress. 

e have been silent forsome time. In 
this unexpected meeting our barking and 
biting seem laid aside. 

My guardian calls me Nelly once or twice 
when he speaks, and whether it is that, or 
the influence of time and place I know not, 
but some new instinct is born within me 
which tells me he is glad, when I speak of 
my broken engagement, 

“Then he knows what I could not bear 
to tell you?” 

* Yes, he knows, and has left the field 
with the grace learned of experience. Oh, 
do not pity me, for Heaven’s sake! I can- 
not bear that. Broken hearts are not in 
my line.” 

“Is any kind of cardinal development in 
Miss Thayer’s line ?” 

“ That cafinot interest you.” 


“IT must goin. My dress is getting damp,” 
“Ve well. 'Good-by, then” 

I said over and over, -— 

“ He does n’t care, he does n’t care.” 

But pride kept me outwardly calm. 

“ Eleanor !” 

I hear, and pause at the indifferent 
drawl. 

“Do you know the story about the acci- 

dent was an atrocious fabrication? I came 

back because I did not waut that slip of 

paper to distress you needlessly. 1am glad 

though, it has rid you of that fellow. But 

there was still another reason.” 

I would not ask him what it was. 

“TI came back because,— Nelly, look at 

me, or I won ’t tell you.” 

I do not know how I contrived to elevate 

my unwilling eyes to those looking down at 

me so bright and merry. 

“] came back because I could not endure 
the thought of your eating Ph heart out 
on my account. There, elly, do n't 
flare up and pout, and scorn, and toss your 
head. You must know that when two 
ple hate each other with such ferocious 
intensity they ’re morally certain to be in 
love.” 

“ Oh,” said I, “you expect me to scratch 

ur eyes out, and all the while be aching to 
all down and worship you ! You certainly 
advance original ideas.’ 

“Is this al] the return I am to expect for 
my devotion to the cause of truth?” 

I have one foot on the stair, when my 
guardian throws away his cigar, and with 
gentle force takes possession of my hands, 

“Well, 1 know what a termagant you are. 
I realize the depths of your animosity. 
Nevertheless, marry me.” 

“ Never!” 

“Tomorrow!” 

“T am poor.” 

“Tam rich.” 

“T am the last woman on the "—— 

“Stop!’ 

“But I shall always insist on having my 
own way.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

What would you have done then, girls, 
providing you were very much in love with 
him, and he had both hands?” 

4 action was such as to demolish be- 
yond possibility of repair the last air- 
castle of Virginia Travers. 

Since it may interest you, I will mention 
that the last time I heard of her, she had 
her paw on a particularly rich and disagree- 
able old imbecile. And when Virginia gets 
her paw once firmly fixed, she may be safely 
left to manage her prey. 

As for Harry, at last accounts he was 


“ But it does, immensely.” 


still — angling. 
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BOTTOM CARD—THE MINER’S STORY. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


OTTOM CARD was a maughty still 
an’ teary sort o’ place, when Fim Fess- 
endep an’ I fust sot our glimmers on it. 

Jim an’ I, we was starved out o’ Red Dog. 
All the boys was starved out o’ Red Dog, 
fur that matter. 

I ’ve put my diggin’ tools into a good 
many parts o’ this country; but fur genuine 
discouragin’ work, Red Dog lays clean 
over any berg I ever had anythin’ to do 
with. 

I reckon I maught as well tell you, 
stranger, ae | we gin the place the name o’ 
Bottom Card. 

You see, Jim ’n’ I ’d be’n diggin’ up most 
every foot o’ sile in old Ar’zorly. When we 
found ourselves standin’ on the sum’it o’ a 
hill, an’ lookin’ down into the leetle valley 
whar a purty stream o’ water run ‘long a 
clump o’ green trees, we was maughty 
sick 0’ prospectin’, 

lt was all fur a snap o’ the finger, wheth- 
er we ‘d go down in the valley an’ try our 
luck ag’in — or git out o’ the country. 

Jim, he was the brains o’ the firm, I reck 
on; he did most o’ the thinkin’ fur both, an 
I did purty nigh all the work. You see, we 
was n’t, “like. 1 was big an’ strong, an’ most 
o’ my power was in muscie, But Jim, poor 
Jim! be was n’t strong ‘ceptin’ in his 
nead, — an’ thar he was great, you bet. 

“Jim,” sez I, “ shall we?” 

“ Pard,” sez he,“ it stands ’cordin’ to fate.” 

“Whaet d’ you mean?” sez I. 

“ This, ” sez he, pullin’ out a pack o’ flag- 
backs. 

He shuffled the cards an’ told me to draw 
out the bottom one an’ lay it face down on 
the ground without lookin’ at it. Arter I ’d 
done that,he made me shuffle the cards; 
an’ then he drew out the bottom one an’ 
laid it face down side o* t’other. 

“ Now, pard, ” sez he, “if one ’s a pictur’ 
card, we goes into the valley an’ tries our 
luck ag’in; if neither ’s a pictur’ card, 
we do n’t go into the valley. 

1 knowed by that how Jim was n’t ‘cour 
aged to lift sile down thar in the valley. 
He had a big head, my pard, Jim. He was 
givin’ the valley a onal ahem fur thar ’s 
poe sixteen pictur’ cards in the pack, you 

now, 

Well, stranger, Jim turned them cards 
over, One was the queen o’ diamonds, an’ 
Vother was queen o’ hearts. 

“Great Scott!” cried I, “queen o’ dia- 
monds means pay-dirt.” 


“An’ queen o’ hearts means dis’pint- 
ment, ” broke in Jim. 

“The queen of hearts is love; no man 
played at that game an’ found genuine hap- 
piness yet,” sez Jim. 

He was a leetle sour on the subiect o’ 
love, an’ 1 know ’t wa’n’t best to say any- 
thin’ then, 

Stranger, we went down into that valley, 
an’ inside o’ two weéks we was bonanza 
kings, We was haulin’ pay-dirt hand over 
fist then, Goldie come. 

You oughter seen Goldie. She was a 
jewel fit to grace a royal kingdom. 

Goldie, bless her little heart! She came 
when all seemed dark an’ lonesome to me. 
Her comin’ brought light ag’in; an’ it 
brought my pard, Jim, from the grave. 

He was down, flat on his back with 
mountain fever. I’d a gi’n my right hand 
to bear part o’ the poor boy’s suff’rin’. He 
got out o’ his head, an’ kept mutterin’ ’bout 
his. mother, an’ sister, an’ sweetheart who ’d 
gi’n him the cold shoulder in the East, arter 
he went under durin’ the great ficzancial 
crash, 

Well, one bright moonlight night when 
Jim lay ou his bunk burnia’ up with the 
fever, an’ groanin’, the door o’ the shanty 
opened an’ the sweetest leetle womar 
ever seen in all the hull worid stepped in. 

She walked right to Jim’s bunk, aa’ laid 
her purty hand on my pard’s brow. Thar 
must a ben sumthin’ coolin’ an’ healin’ in 
her touch, fur the poor boy jist rolled his 
big, brown eyes at the sweet face bendin’ 
over him, geva sigh o’ relief an’ fell into a 
sleep as gentle as a babe’s. 

Then the girl came to me whar I sot 
dumb with amaze, an’ she told me all. She 
said she ‘d seen us come into the valley; 
she’ d watched us workin’ from her cabin 
up the mountain side. She said she ’d 
missed my pard’s form, an’ knowed as how 
sumthin’ was n’t right. She lived up in the 
cabin, her an’ her father ali ‘lone. He was 
one of them strange creeturs what got sick 
o’ the world an’ its people, an’ came oft har 
in the wilderness to live. 

1 could n’t hardly grasp the idea. It 
must be a maughty quar father who ’d bring 
so much beauty an’ sunshine ‘way out har 
an’ hide it in the wilderness, whar wild 
beasts an’ wilder men sometimes come. 

Stranger, Jim mended right from the 
start. One day he got up from his bunk, an’ 
told me how he ’d made up his mind to go 
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up to the cabin an’ visit our purty angel. 
We called her Goldie, ’cause her ha’r was 
jist like strands o’ gold in the West wher 
the sun sets. Well, he went up the moun- 
tain side an’ when he came back his face 
was as pale as a sheet. 

“ Jack, ” sez he, they ’re gone!” 

I was so struck with amaze that I 
could n’t speak fur an instant. 

“Why, irl, the old man ——” 

“Gone, gone! All gone! An’ I loved 
her so!” cried my pard. 

I thought at fust that the fever had n’t 
left him when I heard him cry out that 
way. But when I looked into his eyes, I 
seen no fever; nuthin’ but pain an’ cis’pint- 
ment. 

“The queen o’ hearts, Jack; You re- 
member what I said, ” sez he. 


“ Love is sumthin’ I never had any deal 
with, an’ I know nothin’ bout it; but | 
know it killed my poor pard. He was n't 
very strong an’ when she, the sweet litile 
angel who ’d brought him back to life ag’in, 
vanished like a sun-cloud, he ’gun to pine, 

Yes; weak fur a man to die o’ a broken 
heart; but Jim’s heart was the humanest 
woman-like heart as ever beat. 1 laid him 
in his grave under a pine in Bottom Card, 
and he lays thar now, stranger, while | — 
I ’m rovin’ "bout poor as a parson —— 

the gold you and your pardner 

u 

‘Fore I was a day’s from 
Bottom Card, the Apaches sopred on to 
me; they left me fur dead, an’ I haint had 
no heatt to go back an’ dig in the sile 
whar my pond sleeps. 


WE were always early risers — but that 

morning we arose earlier than ever. 
Bessie rubbed her sleepy eyes, and yawned 
dismally; and 1 almost fell asleep again 
over my shoe-laces. As for Ted — he was 
a man of business, and bis hair bristled up 
like porcupine quills, in his manful efforts 
to appear wide awake. 

It was all one to father and mother, of 
course. When folks get old, I believe, if 
they made the effort, they could get along 
without sleep — only they might be like the 
horse, whom his master tried to teach to do 
without food; just when he had his lesson 
nicely learned, he —— died ! 

We lived twenty miles from the city of 
B——, and there, father and mother were 
going that day. And in order to have time 
to do their trading, and return the same 
evening, they were obliged to make an 
early start. 

We had a village near by, but city prices 
were better every way, — more received for 
produce, and .the articles they wished to 
purchase were better and cheaper; an im- 
portant consideration in those days, 

We ate our early breakfast, listened 
sleepily, to the many injunctions regarding 
our work and behavior; then kissed them 
good-by, promised not to be lonesome, and 


_ watched the wagon till the bend in the 


road hid it from view; for the peep of day 


' had come, ere they were on their way. 


PEBBLE SOUP. 


BY MRS. B, F. CULBERTSON. 


Then we milked the cows, and drove them 
out to the wood’s pasture, and loitered 
along the green lane on our return, half 
forgetting the beds, and unswept floors; 
and not till the buttercups and coltsfoot 
were placed in the earthen pitcher on the 
window-sill, and duly admired, did we re- 
member the unwashed dishes. But we got 
through, after a fashion, if there was a woe- 
ful lack of method in our household ways. 
Ted did the work in the stables, and fed the 
pigs and poultry. But by-and-by, when the 
morning work was done, the tag. warm 
day was fairly on the wing. Ted undertook 
to hear Bessie’s spelling lesson, but she 
blundered along tijl he got quite out of pa- 
tience, and put aside the book, just as a 
voice at the door attracted our attention. 

The speaker was an Irish pedaler — 
dusty and warm, but genial looking — the 
very blink of his eye, a laugh; the curl cf 
his lips, a joke. 

“Me swate darlints! could ye cook a 
poor thraveler a bite of dinner?’ 

Bessie looked at me dubiously, and Ted 
hopped off to one side, in a paroxysm of en- 
joyment. 

“I can ’t cook much,” I faltered, “and 
we have not got much in the house to 
cook,” 

“Och, me little one, there ’s plenty! In 
ould Ireland, we made the best of soup 
from the pebbles from the roadside; and if 
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e will only hilp the laste in the world, 
troth ! we ‘ll soon have the purtiest kettle of 
soup ye iver trimbled your tongue to; miod 
that now!” 

“Pebble soup!” quoth Ted, in boyish 
unbelief. “I do n’t believe it! Pebbles 
won’t cook! And they would n’t taste any 
how.” 

« Yees a foine lad, but you ’re not as wise 
as Solomon. Ye do n’t know the magic in 
the ind of me fingers!” 

“He is an old fairv, I believe!” 
whispered Bessie, “Let’s have him make 
some.” 

So it happened that the latent curiosity in 
our hearts overbalanced Ted’s matter-of- 
fact opinions, and the old fellow began 
ordering us around right lively. 

Ted was sent to the brook to gather 
pebbles — white ones, with sharp corners, no 
larger than beans : — 

“For the flavor is betther than the round 
kind; mind, me bye!” 

Bessie had to gather sticks to kincle the 
fire afresh. As for me, I had to point out 
the tenderest pullet in the farmyard. If 
innocert misgivings as to the efficacy of the 
pebbles arose in our minds, they were 
speedily allayed by the peddier’s flattering 
tongue. I had a faint idea that the plump 
pullet, whose neck he wrung so defily, 
would have made very good soup without 
the addition of the pebbles; but he 
kept us so busy, and mingled amusing 
bits of anecdote, and orders for the dinner- 
getting, so skilfully, that we really had no 
time for criticisms; and, child-like, were 
carried along the exciting tide, without a 
murmur of disapprobation. 

“The most ilegant soup, ye ‘ll see, 
missy!” he declared, as he washed and un- 
jointed the fowl. 

“Throw away the slops, and wash the 
table clane, ye mind! In ould Ireland we 
make it just this way. But slivers coipped 
trom the blarney-stone are the best; but 
they are not always to be come at.” 

“The blarney-stone! what ’s that?” 
asked Bessie, with hands uplifted and 
smutty, by contact with the stove,in her 
efforts at fire-making. 

“Touch yer beauty spot, and ye Il take 
a journey that way! Its rare tuck to see 
the blarney-stone — but if ever you ’re close 
enough to kiss it— why missy, the world is 
all before ye!” 

Bess groped blindly over her face, 
leaving a dozen beauty spots, in her vain 
endeavor to touch the one she yet failed to 
find, artfully lodged as it was in the dimpled 
corner of her mouth. Her spirits fell, as 
ours rose in vuproarous mirth, over her 
speckled face. Her hopes of ever kissing 
the national stone of Ireland went down to 
zero; and, alas! poor child! she thought 


not that the worid was ail before her, to 
make or mar as she would. 

“ Get some butther now, and a wee bit o’ 
salt and pepper, missy. And lassie, may-be 
ye ‘ll have better success hunting parsley in 
the garden, than beauty spots on your face, 
or blarney-stones across the say. Run 
quick, and pick the yarb and wash it!” 

And Bess, with an indignant fling of the 
towel, ran to the garden for the parsley, 
returning with the fresh leaves picked and 
washed, just as Ted swung himself laziiy in 
the kitchen, with his cap half full of white 
pebbles. 

“ Give them here, me boy! They must be 
washed clane, or we ’ll niver git the dilicate 
flavor.”. And he washed them vigorously 
in a pan of water, and then put them with 
the parsley, in the kettle. 

Ted’s nose went aloft in a mighty -sniff. 

“ Whew! that smells like chicken!” was 
his alarming comment; and before Bess or 
I had time to make any damaging admiss- 
ions, our chef chimed in :— 

“And faith if yer belief in the miraculous 
is as short as yer pants, it’s ill will fare me 
enchantment. Is it so far beyant the age 
of fairies ye are that ye would look un- 
believin’, if ye could see for yerseif fayes 
and taste, and smell!) that the best of the 
pebbies would turn to chicken bones be 
mayic?” 

Ted’s consciousness of his long legs, 
forever creeping down from pants which 
would not grow, was the one vulnerabie 
spot in his otherwise independent mind. 
And the peddler’s allusion made him wince 
somewhat as he responded :— 

“Fairies, indeed! there are none —at 
least not now!” 

“Sore a sign of chicken will ye find 
about; ne’er a feather, head, nor bobtail, but, 
presto! what have we here?” and- he 
whiffed off the lid, and with a fork held up 
a wing of the fowl for Ted’s inspection. 

“] ’d rather count the chickens in the 
barnyard,” said our brother dryly, enjoying 
the blank expression which settled for a 
moment 0a the pedier’s face. But Ted had 
a boy’s love for a good dinner, and strolled 
lazily out, not caring a cent whether the 
soup was of chicken, pebbies, or magic, if it 
was but savory, and ke got a lion’s share. 

“ Now, missy, spread the cloth, and put 
on the plates, for our soup is done to a 
turn, Och! but the pebbles are worth 
their weight in sand! Faith! the farmers 
should be as rich as their own barnyards, 
wid sich a plinty of good soup stock lying 
loose about their doors!” 

The cloth was perhaps awry, I fear. 
The plates were at sixes and sevens. In 
truth, if memory serves me right, the 
whole table bore the air of the vanguard of 
a demoralized mob. But the soup was 
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! The pebbles, of course, did it! 

uch subordinate elements as chicken and 

butter had little to do with the general 

effect. At least, drifting on the popular 

tide, we suffered ourselves to be, for the 

moment, tirm believers in the magic of the 
pebbles. 

Bessie fully believed fairy-land was quite 
in the neighborhood. And though Ted 
watched all with a superior eye, he did full 
justice to the meal for all that. 

Our rakish companion was amusing, if 
not instructive; and the hours sped by on 
less than sixty golden wings. 

The sunlight, through the 
leaves of the morning-glories over the 
window, lay in spots of gold on the litle 
table, ou which our feast had been spread. 

The breath of the clover, swept faintly 
from the south field, and the bees hummed 
drowsily in and out of tke open door. 
Bessie and I washed thé dishes, and swept 
the crumbs from the floor, while the peddler 
smoked his short, black pipe, under the 
maple, in the front yard. 

Ted, quiet for once, was lying on the 
grass. staring at the fleecy clouds, as they 


. scudded over the summer sky; sometimes 


making a quick grab for a passing butterfly. 

The day, whose length and loneliness, we 
half dreaded, was ebbing fast toward even- 
tide. What mother would think—what father 
would say to all this, we had not even 
wondered. Mayhap the mischief for idie 
hands had been sree today, of a 
surety. But we had not yet taken time to 
frame our excuses. We had simply drifted 
along by force of circumstances, 

Our pedier arose, and tucked his pipe 
away in a comical little pocket in his shirt, 
and picking up his pack came in the house, 
followed by Ted. 

*‘And now, me_ swate little misses, 
you ’ve hilped the old man to an ilegant 
dinner and a comfortable hour in the 
shade; and I most know there ’s something 
in me bundle for ye.” ; 

“Oh, no, no! we can "t buy anything— 
we have no money,” I hastened to say. 

“*Cept what is in our little safes, aud we 
can *t get it out, not one penny, if we 
wanted it ever so much!” quoth Bessie 
with refreshing frankness. 

“And ne’er a og am I wanting. 
Keep your little safes for rattle boxes — 
they ’re good for naught else, as I can see! 
A mighty fine way to learn economy! 
Saints presarve ye! But here ’s a comb 
for your purty, brown curls, missy, — and 
here ’s a bit of lace for your white throat, 
lassie; and here ’s a jack knife, me bye. 
Take it, and whittle to your heart’s content, 
and have no fear of its cutting our love, 
Faith there ’s none betwane us to be cut! 
You did not belave in me bit of magic. 


But never mind. Good-by, me sweeties, 
good-by!” And not listening to our protest. 
ations against taking the presents, he swung 
his budget upon his back, and started off . 
merrily, only hindered at the gate, tor a 
moment, while Ted, who had run after him, 
stuffed his pockets with mellow harvest 
apples. 

“Pebble soup, indeed!” said our un- 
grateful, matter-of-fact boy. “Why not 
chip soup, or?”—— 

“Chips might have made it taste bitter, 
or something, ” said I, lucidly. 

“ Any how it was awful good!” said Bess 
with tter emphasis than grammar. 
“Most good as mother’s; but then mother 
do n’t use pebbles, ” she added, innocently. 

“T should think not!” ejaculated Ted, in 
derision. “ They will soon be home now, 
and what do you suppose they will say?” 

As that was a conundrum we could not 
guess, we accepted the only alternative, 
and gave it up. 

We began our evening duties rather 
thoughtfully. Bessie called up the chick- 
ens, and tumbled over the mows in search 
of eggs, while Ted brought home the cows, 
and | fed the calves. : 

We were scarcely through, when the 
sound of wheels announced the return of 
our parents. And we crowded round the 
wagon, and carried bundles and parcels 
into the house with a will, asking ques- 
tions, and answering others in the most 
exciting jumble imaginable. 

“ And we had such a good dinner!” 

“He was a peddler, and ”—— 

“And it was all made of pebbles — ’cept 
the chicken and butter!” 

“It was just a sell, anyhow! If he had 
given me twenty knives I would say so!” 

“He wrung its neck "—— 

“ And I had a beauty spot, and if I could 
have touched it, 1 might have gone to see 
the blarney stone!” 

“ And I ’ve a shell comb for my hair!” 

“ And mine is a lace tie like a mist!” 

“Oh, father! the calves are fed!” 

Well, mother knew how to go about this 
Chinese puzzle, She always said our chat- 
ter was worse than a tangled skein of — 
She could thread the labyrinth of the 
one, and wind the other. So she got the 
~~ story, after awhile ; and she and iather 
aughed over our pebble soup, and looked 
at our presents, and shook their heads, and 
said they were glad the man seemed horest 
and harmless; but not to trust peddlers or 
tramps in the house if we were alone; for 
though it was all right in this case, it might 
prove all wrong another tite. 

Indeed, mother did not leave us a‘one for 
many years after that. But we never forgot 
our first experience in cookery, and the magic 
effect of the pebbles in the broth. 
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NANCY’S HILL. 


BY FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


i great fire of logs glowed brightly 
in the deep fireplace, and cast a glow 
hke sunshine over the pewter and copper 
dishes on the high shelves of the beaufet in 
Squire Waldron’s kitchen. 

Two or three trim looking housemaids 
were setting the table for the evening meal, 
Over the fire steamed the kettle of fragrant 
sage and catnip, for Squire Waldron, being 
a patriot, would have none of the “forun 
arb,” as he termed it, inthe house. This 
was for the master and mistress. The farm 
hands and domestics, who did not drink 
water, drank cider, a beverage that was 
made by the hundred barrels by every farm- 
er of means in the New England colonies, 
awn then the door of the stairway, which 
led to fhe cellar, opened, and up stepped 
Nancy Thompkins, the and hand- 
somest of the Squire’s domestics, bearing a 
mug of cider in her brown, shapely hands, 
which she placed at the foot of the table. 
Nancy was a very pretty girl, though a trifle 
vain withal. She looked her prettiest 
tonight. Her crinkly golden hair had been 
brushed down very demurely beneath her 
muslin cap, but it would not lie there quiet- 
ly; her cheeks were like roses, and her 
saucy black eyes were dancing with health 
and good nature. 

She gave a sudden, graceful whirl that 
sent the skirts of ber blue woolen dress a 
swishing against the cat that was sleeping 
in the corner by the fire, and her own 
smooth tresses a-crinkling and curling about 
her tempies. 

“ Stir up the fire, yoo hussies, ” she said, 
“The kettle will ne’er come to a boil with- 
out it; and the hasty-pudding is not done 
yet. The men are coming, and ye ll be 
scolded for being late.” 

“It ’s as much your fault as ours,” 
replied one of the maids. “ Ye would take 
time to put on your good dress and comb 
your hair. It ’s all on account of J 
Crowell, I suppose.” 

Nancy’s bright cheeks flushed a little at 
the soft allegation, but she tossed her head 
with a merry laugh, “Jack Crowell, 

baw! I know of no one who cares for 

im half as. well as yourself, Polly Glover.” 

“Hear yon words,” cried Polly, looking 
round at the other domestics, “as though I 
cared a straw for the ill-mannered lout. 
No one as cares for herself will listen to 
aught Jack Crowell tells her. He is a 
tascal, he is, an’ I knows it.” 


“You a7 that which is false when you say 
that,” said Nancy, firing up, for she did 
indeed care for Jack, and they were plighted 
lovers, though of the latter fact no one had 
knowledge yet but themselves. “ Jack ’s 
been here all these years, an’ he ’s never 
grumbled, but has been cheerful and handy, 
helpin’ with the fires and water, an’ be 
saves his wages, an’ never ’s been drunk to 
my knowledge.” 

“ Drunkenness is n’t the worst sin there 
is. If ’t was I ‘d allow Jack ’s as good as 
most on ’em; but they do say, at least Miss 
Elizabeth, who spins at tae Corner ”’—— 

What Miss Elizabeth had said or knew 
of Jack Crowell, Polly never told, as at that 
moment half a dozen farm hands, dirty, 
rough looking, dressed in buckskin 
breeches and corduroy coats, entered the 
great kitchen, where the supper table sat 
nearly ready. A few minntes at the sink 
effected. a strange metamorphosis in the 
appearance of the rustics, Shining from 
the effects of soap and water, their 
straggling locks combed smoothly, they 
were not a bad looking lot of men, as they 
sat down at table. 

“Ye sha’ n’t be kept waitin’ but a wink 
longer,” said Polly, as she lifted the great 
kettle of hasty pudding from the fire and 
placed it upon a flat stone on the table. 
“ Won ’t ye set on the herrings, Rhoda? 
Help yourselves to cider, lads. That kettle 
that ’s singing to keep your spirits up is for 
the master and mistress when they come.” 

“Ah, Polly, yer puddin’s better than ye have 
it sometimes,” said one of the men, as he 
devoured his platetul greedily. “I ‘il bet 
ye a sixpence that Nancy made it. She 
allus, has better luck with most o’ things. 
If *t wa’ n’t for the squire’s son now I ’d ask 
her to go to the husking with me tonight.” 

“Who has the husking?” asked all the 
girls in a chorus. , 

“It ’s at Neighbor Goffe’s,” answered 
Giles Wainwright, he who had spoken 
before. “Now who of us is agoing? We 
can ’t all go, I suppose, ’cause the squire 
won’t be home till late.” 

“The young master will wish he was 
home from Portsmouth, I reckou, when he 
hears of this,” observed Rhoda Harvey. 
“Do n’t pos remember last year how many 
red ears he found, and how he kissed every 
girl there twice round, but Nancy, who 
would n’t let him,” 

“She let him come home with her fast 
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enough though,” exclaimed Polly spitefully, 
who had vainly desired that honor herself. 

“ Confess now, Nancy, did n’t he kiss you 
enough to make up for the one you refused 
at the corn-yard?” This was from Staples. 

“The lass don’t hear you,” said Polly. 
“She an’ Jack’s a-whisperin’ together. I 
should think you’d be ashamed, Nancy 
Thompkins, to carry on so. Guess Master 
George would n’t like to see all I have 
seen. 

“What can it matter to the young squire 
what I do!” returned Nancy, impatiently. 
“He’s not to my liking, nor I to his,” 

“ She ’d have us think she ’s refused him, 
the pert jade,” cried Rhoda. “Just as 
though he ’d ask her, his father’s servant 
girl, to marry him, who ’s worth his 
thousands, and who ’s a cousin to the 
Wentworths.” 

“I couid tell you something, Rhoda 
Harvey, if I ’d a mind, but then it would be 
neither here nor there. It’s a pity you ’re 
so handsome, else George Waldron might 
ask you.” 

“You ’re a spiteful hussy, that ’s what 
you are,” putin Rhoda. “And if I should 
tell the mistress all your misdoins’ she ’d 
dismiss you rignt quick, that ’s what she 
would, Nancy Thompkins. Even Master 
George could n’t save you from disgrace.” 

“Come, girls, what ’s got into you all to- 
night?” interrupted Jack Crowell. “Ye 
are usually good-natured and mirthful, and 
now it’s like as if a storm was brewing, for 
your tongues are loupin’ like the master’s 
mill-hopper. Ye are pretty enough, Rhoda, 
an’ ye must never speak of Nancy as ye 
have just now, for she ’s my promised 
wife.” 

“There, Jack, you must do it, of course, 
or you could n’t rest content,” and Nancy 
turned her blushing face away from the 
mocking glances of her associates.. 

“I ‘li not believe it,” declared Polly. 
“ Why, the squire’s son as good as asked 
her, an’ she would n’t refuse him for ye, if 
she knows which way her bread is buttered. 
Leastways, I should n’t.” 

“Nancy’s different from you, perhaps,” 
answered the happy lover, “and neither my- 
self nor Master George, as I know of, has 
asked you yet. So ye ought not to mind” 

Polly’s face grew very red and angry. 
“Ye ’re an ill-mannered loon,” she said 
snappishly, and she shot out of the room as 
mad as a hornet. 

“She ‘ll ne’er forgive ye, Jack, for that,” 
said Giles. “She ’s got that spiteful look 
about her that she had when she trampled 
the life out of those pretty kittens that 
she ’d a grudge against just because Master 
George gave them to Nancy. She ’ll do ye 
harm if ye are not on the lookout, Jad.” 


she could n’t do aught to harm me if she 
tried; but there’s the squire and mistress, 
1 "ll go and care for the team, seeing as the 
rest of ye have n’t finished supper.” 

Squire and Mrs. Waldron entered, having 
just returned from a visit at the “ Corner,” 
where they had been to dispose of some 
surplus farm produce, and buy a few groce- 
ies that the household stood in need of, 
They were a thrifty, good-looking couple, 
somewhat past middle age, with all the 
marks of good living and high social 
position about them, They were soon 
seated at the table, sipping their home- 
made tea, while the farm hands dispersed 
to their respective labors. 

When the steaming horses had been 

carefully groomed and fed for the night, 
Jack Crowell sought the kitchen again to 
get the milk pails preparatory to doing the 
last chore of ‘the day on a farm. Nancy 
was at the sink doing the dishes, her pretty 
arms all bare and her hair more crinkly and 
curling than ever, 
“You should n’t have told of it as ye did, 
Jack,” she said to the great, broad- 
shouldered man. “ They ’ll do nothing now 
but hector me from morn till night.” 

* Will it displease you, little one?” asked 
Jack, looking a little shamefaced, and his 
voice a little husky. 

h, no; I do not mean that, but ”" —— 

“But what?” he repeated, attempting to 
kiss the red pouting lips, which he would 
have succeeded in doing, only that Mrs. 
Waldron re-entered at that moment. 

“Well, I 'm off. You need n’t come out 
to milk Loo and Sukey tonight,” said Jack. 
“T suppose you will go to the husking with 
me ?” and he looked anxiously at her. 

“ Of course, you simpleton; now to your 

work, for the mistress wants me.” 
Jack Crowell was the head man among 
Squire Waldron’s farm-hands,—a_ stout, 
honest, capable, good-looking fellow. He 
had lived with the squire since he was a 
boy, and accordingly had grown up with his 
master’s son, young George Waldron, a 
wild, handsome gallant, who from the first 
had taken a fancy to the pretty farm-maid 
a Jack had always been a little jeal- 
ous of him, and indeed could hardly believe 
his = good fortune when just the night 
before she had told him that she cared 
nothing for the young master, and promised 
to be his at Christmas time. That very 
day he had sent a letter by the squire to be 
forwarded to Portsmouth, contaiaing an 
English pound note, with which to purchase 
a gold ring to put on Nancy’s fair finger. 
Of course, he was very happy. 

Yet he could not hel thinking of George 
Waldron. He knew bis master’s son had 


loved her. Had he asked her and been 


“I’m not the man to fear a woman, and 


refused? or had he simply guessed that bis 
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suit was hopeless and gone away to ease his 
Jacerated heart? Jack did not know that 
lacking an opportunity to tell the pretty 
housemaid in private all that he felt toward 
her, he had written it on a sheet of gilt- 
edged paper with the Waldron crest—a 
stag’s head—in the corner, and passed it 
to her one morning as she met him in the 
hallway. Nor yet did he know that she 
had written, with a very bad pencil, and in a 
very bad hand, these words back to him :— 


“Dere frend,—1 cannot accept yer ofer 
o’ hart and hand, I do not love ye. I 
Jove a better man then ye, a better man 
every way, George Waldron, and yer own 
father would say so, though as yet he’s 
ne'er said a word, only jes’ looked and 
looked with his eyes. But when he asks I 
shall not say him nay. Perhaps you can 
guess who ’tis, Don’t think I have any- 
thing agi’n ye, for I have n't, only I do not 
love ye. Keep good hart, an’ ye will get 
somebody yet. Yer frend, 

Nancy.” 


It was this letter that had caused the 
oung squire to take his sudden departure 
be Portsmouth. He had not stopped for 
anything, but mounting his English pacer 
he had ridden away in hot haste, without a 
word or look to Nancy. The young girl 
doubtless felt sorry for him; there is no 
girl, I believe, but who has more or less 

ity for the man she refuses, and George 

aldron had been very kind to her. But 
the manly independence of Jack Crowell, 
and his sturdy physical proportions had 
quite won Nancy’s feminine heart, though, 
as she confessed in her letter to her 
master’s sun, Jack had never spoke aught 
of love to her. A week after George 
Waldron’s departure, however, he spoke 
one night as they were milking the cows 
together, and not without success, for the 
milkmaid, with biusbing cheeks and 
passionately beating bosom, accepted his 
wooing. 

The squire’s “hired man” trod on air 
from that moment. It was settled that at 
the close of autumn they should go to 
Portsmouth, where they would be married, 
and Jack had been promised a place by an 
old friend of the family. The young lovers 
were indulging in fond dreams and an- 
ticipations of the future, all of which they 
believed would be sure to be realized. 

Arrayed in his best homespun suit, Jack 
Crowell waited upon Nancy to the husking. 
Polly and Rhoda both attended, escorted by 
two of the sturdy farm help. They found 
the barn and corn-yard already filled with 
the assembled men and women of the 
neighborhood. 

The autumn corn-husking was the great 
passion with country people a hundred years 


ago, Young and old turned out far and 
near, and sometimes a thousand bushels of 
ears were busked in a single night. Husk- 
ing had its laws, and never were laws better 
ebeyed. For every red ear, the lucky 
swain who found it could claim a kiss from 
every maid; with every smutted ear he 
smutched the faces of his mates, amid 
laughter and joyous shoutings; but when 
the prize fell to a girl, she would walk the 
round demurely, look each eager aspirart in 
the face, and hide or reveal the secret of 
her heart by a kiss. Then came the dance 
and supper, running deep into the night, 
and often encroaching upon the early dawn, 

The husking at Goffe’s was one of the 
old-fashioned kind. All the country swains 
and buxom girls dressed in their best ap- 
parel were there. The party from Squire 
Waldron’s being among the last arrivals 
took seats on the outside, but their advent 
had not been unnoticed. The usual salu- 
tations were passed with the nearest neigh- 
bors, and in the more distant seats and 
corners, a change of conversation was en- 
couraged by the new arrivals. 

“There ’s that proud minx of a Nan 
Thompkins,” observed a pert miss, whose 
bodice seemed bursting, and whose face 
was the color of a garden beet. “She’s 
come with the squire’s help, Jack Crowell. 
La, I hopes he do n’t care for the vain 
creeter.” 

“ Nancy’s vain, 1 know,” said a girl near 
by, “but she ’s pretty as a pink, and [ 
do n’t think Jack Crowell could do any 
better than to marry her.” 

“°T ain’t likely she would have him 
though,” returned the red-faced dulciana. 
“She ’s set her cap for the squire’s son. 
Wonder where he is?” 

“They do say as how he ’s gone dis- 
traught to Portsmouth,” put in a tidy-look- 
ing matron. “Perhaps Nancy ’s refused 
him. I should n’t wonder.” 

“La, the jade would n’t do that, and I 
do n’t think he cared for her that way. He 
only firted with her, as a young man will. 
I've allus stuck to it that - would ma 
that cousin of his, Phebe Wallingfo: 
She ’s got good blood and so has he.” 

“Well, | allus said he could do better 
than marry that stuck-up thing Just look 
at that ar dress of hers, and see how her 
hair is all over her furead, the vain minx.” 
This was from Nancy’s envious detractor, 
the lobster-faced wench, who giggled in- 
cessantly, 

“Did ye hear how much butter John 
Stiles’ wife has made from that cow of 
hern?” asked a mild-eyed woman who sat 
next to the tidy matron, “They do say as 
how she’s got the best cow in the town- 
ship.” 


“No, I hain’t heerd,” and so the conver 
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sation drifted away from poor Nancy, 
though as the girl did not hear what was 
said, no particular harm was done her I 
suppose. 

It grew on toward ten o’clock in the wild 
October night. The pile of golden ears in 
Farmer Goffe’s yard momentarily grew 
larger, and the crowd of huskers were wax- 
ing merrier, Jokes and the mirthful laugh 
went round, One lucky swain had found a 
red ear, and with the prize in his hand he 
walked round the whole circle kissing every 
one of the young girls and all the women 
who would let him. A little later the cry 
arose: — 

“ Nancy Thompkins has found ared ear!” 

“Let her kiss the one she loves best,” 
said Polly Glover. 

“ That is easy enough done,” said Nancy, 
rising, and never looking prettier in her lite 
than she did at that~moment, the skirt of 
her holiday dress pinned up, a lavender 
calico freely besprinkled with golden butter- 
cups, her golden hair all crinkling over 
her white forehead, and her cheeks like 
twin roses. “I shall not have to go far,” 
and then she stooped bravely down and 
kissed Jack Crowell on the mouth. 

“Bravo!” shouted several voices, “ that 
was well done.” Some of the young beaux 
cast envious glances at Jack, who bore up 
wonderfully under the infliction. 

“There, I bet young Waldron has 
mittened her,” giggled the red-faced girl. 

“ More likely there never was anything 
between them,” said the stout farmer’s wife. 
“ He will marry his cousin, I dare say.” 

The last golden ear was husked at mee 
The great pile of corn-stalks now robbed of 
their rich burden was trodden down, and 
obeying the summons of the farmer the 
merry buskers adjourned to the house. 

In the large, quaint kitchen, with the fire- 
place at one =a and a tall, eight-day clock 
in its red painted case at the other, two 
long tables had been spread, and in the 
“best room” two others were similarly 
weighted down with hearty farmer’s fare — 
baked beans, hominy, Indian pudding, 
brown bread, pumpkin and apple pies, 
and cake. Neither tea nor coffee was 
served, but several yellow covered mugs 
filled with the New England beverage, were 
passed around by the busy help. They 
were all busy eating when the sound of a 
peg hoofs was heard approaching at a 
gallop. 

“It’s Doctor Monroe, I guess,” observed 
Mrs. Goffe. “Mrs. West’s child at the 
Corner is very sick and likely as not he’s 
been called to see it.” 

“’T aint the doctor, mother,” answered 
the farmer. “It do n’t ride like him. 
Well, if it do n’t beatall, he ’s driven right 
into our yard.” 


“It’s the squire’s son, George Waldron,” 
said a man who was standing with several 
others at the door, waiting for a second 
table, “and he ’s:comin’ in,” 

“ Glad to see you, George,” cried Farmer 
Goffe, cordially, as. the young man entered, 
“ Did n’t know ye were in these parts, 
Take a cheer, Ye’ ll have a bite too, as 
soon as there ’s a spare place at the table, 
Wal, how ’s things down by the sea? Any 
more Stamp Acts, eh?” 

“ Affairs are very quiet so far as I 
heard,” answered the young man, seating 
himself. “I arrived home only a moment 
ago, heard there was a husking here, so 
thought I would ride over and see what was 
done.” 

“That’s right, Tell your father I shall 
come plaguey near to him this year in corn. 
There ’s four hundred bushels, if there ’s 
one bushel, out there in the moonlight, and 
every ear’s been husked tonight,” and Mr. 
Goffe rubbed his hands complacently,. 

“It has been a good corn year. Some 
prime crops down Bartlett and Conway 
way. 

“ Nay, King George can ’t paosent us 
having good crops. Corn and grass will 
grow even if tea won’t. Hullo, there ’s an 
openin’ for you. Now sit up and eat.” 

In another moment the young squire was 
sitting at the table wedged in between the 
lobster-faced girl and another country miss ; 
the rest of the farmer’s injunction he 
obeyed as industriously as the first, for his 
long ride had given him an appetite. 

Though he was the squire’s son, and 
wore a sword, lace ruffles at his bosom and 
his wide cuffs, he put on no airs. Very 
soon he was pleasantly conversing with 
those around him, and his fund of wit and 
humor kept up a perfect roar of merriment 
at that part of the table. So far as seeming 
to have any thought for Nancy no one 
could have told that he knew she was there. 

But that young lady had heard the flutter 
that succeeded his arrival, and when the 
whisper went round, “It ’s the young 
squire,” her heart beat just a little faster 
than usual. She did not care for him, but 
she was glad to learn that he had not 
“ gone crazy,” or was pining away to a mel- 
ancholy statue. The very sound of his 
ringing laughter was pleasant to her ear. 

When every one had finished eating the 
room was cleared for dancing. An old 
negro fiddler, slave to the merchant at the 
Corner, who was present, was invited to 
play for the company, an invitation which 
he good naturedly accepted. He accord- 
ingly coiled himself up on the top of a box 
and commenced twisting the screws of his 

instrument, and thrumming the strings. 


The operation of tuning was evidently a 
painful one, for it was noticed that at each 
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turn of the screw he shut one eye and 
twisted his mouth. 

The violin was sufficiently tuned at last, 
the bow was given two or three sweeps 
across a lump of rosin, and then drawn 
across the strings, as if it said “ At 
tention!” As the couples were forming, 
the violinist slid dowa partly off the box, so 
that one foot could beat upon the sanded 
floor; and then giving his head a jerk back- 
ward, struck up a reel that fairly set every 
heart dancing. The floor was immediately 
filed with the young folks, most of the 
older ones going home, although a few 
remained, “just to see the boys and gals 
enjoy themselves.” 

Tnere were few good dancers in that 
rural district, and the scene would have 
drawn smiles from the lips of our modern 
beaux and belles. Tall, strapping fellows 

juaged around the room, like skeletons of 
sare rubber, their legs bowed out, and 
sometimes tripping over each other. Rous- 
ing, solid girls bounded around, up and 
down, like pots of jelly. George Waldron 
was the only accomplished dancer there, 
while Nancy and two or three other giris 
were graceful without having much knowl- 
edge of the art. 

Of course Nancy danced the first time 
with Jack Crowell. Her second partner 
was John Goffe. The third time her hand 
was claimed by the young squire. Nanc 
accepted him graciously, the fiddler struc 
up another tune; the two stepped out om 
the floor and disappeared in the whirling 
mass. 

George seemed to have lost at once hia 
cheerfulness, and answered sententiously to 
all of his partner’s questions. Suddenly 
the girl felt his hands tighten on her 
skoulder, and his burning eyes gazed into 
her's with a strange fierce look, while he 
said :— 

“So it was for Jack Crowell that you 

refused me? You might have done better 
than marry a farm:hand.” 
' “Jack ’s good enough for me,” she 
answered, a little hurt. “He’s honest and 
clever, and I love him. He has saved five 
hundred dollars, and we are to be married 
in December.” 

“ Ha, so soon!” 

“ Yes, and we are going to Portsmouth. 
Jack ’s got some friends there, and he’s 
promised a place.” 

“ By the way,” said George, bending his 
head nearer her shoulder, “I have not 
been to Portsmouth at all, I only went 
as far as Bartlett. While there | heard 
that Messrs. Buzwell, at Lancaster, had 
failed — everything put under the hammer — 
and they cannot pay, it is thought, more 
than thirty cents on the dollar.” 

Nancy turned suddenly pale and: started. 


“What!” she gasped, the Buzwells 
failed, and they had three hundred dollars 
of my money, Jack was going up next 
week to draw it. Are you sure it’s 
them?” 

“There is no mistake,” he said. You 
will never get your money back. Three 
hundred dollars, whew! that is a large sum 
for a girl.” 

“Yes; and I had saved it all from my 
wages with your father, and it was to buy 
my wedding outfit. Oh, George, I do not 
care to dance any longer.” 

“Just as you say,” answered her partner 
coldy, “It is hot enough in here, I hope. 
I think I will have a snatch of fresh air.” 

The young squire went out of doors, and 
Nancy rushed up to Jack’s side. She was 
calm enough now, though her cheeks were 
still pale, and her eyes shone like stars. 

“Jack” she said, “ you will have to wait. 
The Buzwells have failed, and they had all 
my money.” 

Good-natured, burly Jack, laid his heavy 
hand sympathizingly upon her shoulder. 

“That is a loss indeed, but never mind, 
my darling,” he whispered. “We can work 
the harder the first year.” 

“ ] shall go up to Lancaster the day after 
tomorrow,” she said, as they walked home 
in the moonlight. “George said that they 
were going to pay something, and I wish to 
know how badly I am ruined.” 

“ Better let me go, Nancy, it is too far 
for a girl like you to foot.” 

“Nay, I must go myself. Mistress 
Waldron will carry me as far as the Corner, 
and I can walk the distance from there well 
enough. Then you think we had better not 
wait?” 

“Wait for what? No, indeed. I am 
sorry of course that it has happened so, but 
there is no reason why we should postpone 
our marriage — that is if you love me,” and 
he looked at her keenly. 

* Jack Crowell!” 

“ What?” 

“ Nothing, —that is, not much. Of course 
I love you! Did n’t I refuse the young 
squire for you?” 

“Then you mittened George. I am 
sorry for that.” 

“* Why?” she asked in a tone of surprise. 

“Because he will never forgive you in 
the world. That’s his nature.” 

“Qh, he’s forgot it a’ready. He danced 
with me real gentlemanly.” 

“No, be hain’t forgot. He’ll do some- 
thing to hurt you. An’ that ’s another rea- 
son why we must n’t put off our wedding 
day. e’ll start just as soon as you get 
back from Buzwell’s. I ‘ll have my things 
ready. The squire has promised to settle 
with me, and he ’ll lend us a team to go as 
far as Bartlett.” 
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“ Just as you say, Jack.” 
They stopped a few moments by the gate 
of the front yard before they entered the 
house ; and low, earnest whisperings passed 
between them which we would not betray 
for the world, They stood very close to- 
gether, and the dark, bearded face was in 
close contact to the fair rosy one. 

“We must go in, Jack,” said the girl at 
last. ** Mistress will want to be up early.” 

“ That ’s so,” assented Jack, “ well goud- 
nizht,” and he stooped yet nearer and 
kissed her. 

A mocking laugh rose from the highway, 
and then two or three voices screamed out, 
“ go it again, Jack.” 

“Who cares,” said Nancy, shaking her 
pretty head. “!t’s only that hateful Polly 
Glover,” and she opened the door and 
rushed into the house. 

On a bright, crisp morning, such as often 
occurs at this lattitude in October, when 
the air exhilarates one like a draught of 
Rhenish wine, Nancy started for Lancaster. 
Mrs. Waldron was going as far as_ the 
Comer in the squire’s one-horse gig, and 
the hired girl and her mistress rode off to- 
gether. The squire, George and Jack stood 
in the door and saw them off. 

“When will you be back, Nancy?” 
shouted Squire Waldron, as they were dri- 
ving vut of the yard. 

“By a week at the farthest,” answered 
the girl. “I shall stop and see Aunt Hul- 
dah a day or two.” 

“All right. Ill have the money and the 
team ready, provided Jack do n’t run away 
before the time.” 

Nancy laughed and looked back, shaking 
her golden curls. Jack remembered that 
laugh and that look to his dying day. She 
had never looked lovelier than she did that 
morning, with her eyes sparkling and her. 
cheeks glowing in the October crispness. 

He waved his hand with a pleasant good- 
by. Mrs. Waldron chirruped to the docile 
old farm horse, and the gig rattled away. 

The week passed and Nancy did not re- 
turn. Jack, long before the time was up, 
had gotten everything in readiness. Happy 
as a king, he whistled merrily at his labor 
about the farm, for though he had settled 
with his master he refused to put on bis 
best clothes, and still wore his rough, worn 


suit which had seen service through the 


summer months. 

“TI ‘ll help ye till Nancy comes,” said the 
obliging fellow, “seein’ as there ’s enough 
to do.” : 

They were all wondering at the girl’s pro- 
longed absence and Jack himselt was get- 
ting the least bit anxious, when, one day, 


_ George, who had been to the Corner, 


brought home a ietter. It was for Jack, 
and he knew who it was from as soon as he 


saw the handwriting. He opened it and 
read : — 


“Dere Fack, — 1 sha’ n’t come back to Jef- 
ferson. Aunt Hu!dah’s cousin, Josiah Mel- 
vin, is here with a team from Portsmouth, 
and he will leave next week Monday, [| 
will go with him by way of Hanover and 
Hampton, on the governor’s new road, 
Shall be in Portsmouth by a fortnight. Be 
sure to meet me there, The Buzwell’s paid 
me one hundred dollars, so keep gude hart 
and do not fail me. 

Yours forever, NANcy.” 


Jack read the letter over two or three 
times before he fairly understood it. He 
felt a little hurt that Nancy should not have 
come back that way, The. journey to 
Portsmouth would be so much pleasanter 
with her company. But he could not blame 
her. She prubably could ride all the way 
on the new route, His main thought now 
was to be there when she arrived at the 
great town. 

The next morning he started for Bartlett 
through the Notch, the squire sending Giles 
to convey him part of the way. The re- 
mainder of the distance he would trudge on 
foot, His valuables and the few that 
belonged to Nancy he carried in a pack on 
his back. With a heart filled with joyous 
anticipations, tireless, eager, he walked on 
toward the seaport town where the vice 
regal Wentworths held their court. 

Three days after Jack’s departure Nancy 
suddenly appeared at the farm-house. 
There was great surprise manifested at her 
unexpected return. Jack had given them to 
understand that she had gone to Ports- 
mouth by another way, and they had no 
reason to doubt his word. Now that she 
had returned, they knew not what to think. 

But if they were in amaze Nancy was no 
less so. She could not imagine why Jack 
had left before her return, and the mention 
of a letter in an incidental way by Mrs. 
Waldron, only puzzled her the more. She 
had written no letter, and had come away as 
svon as circumstances permitted her. She 
had found her aunt Huldah sick and had 
remained to nurse her until she was better, 
returning at the first opportunity. But 
though she was greatly puzzled, Nancy did 
not for a moment entertain the least doubt 
of Jack’s integrity. 

* He’s heard somewhat that worrited him, 
an’ he could n’t wait; but I don’t under- 
stand about the letter. He might have left 
me one. However, I shall not wait. I will 
follow him tomorrow.” 

The next morning snow was falling and a 
keen blast was blowing from the north, but 
the brave girl determined to start. The 
family labored to dissuade her from ker 
journey without avail. She persisted ia her 
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intention, and wrapping her long cloak 
about her, she was o 

As she went out of the door she met 
George Waldron. 

“ Nancy,” he said, “ why will you journey 
in such weather? He is not worth the 
going after. He has left you for good.” 

“[ know Jack better than that,” she 
cried, her eyes flashing. “ You need n’t try 
to set me ag’in him. He’s better than 
some I could name as thinks they are too 
good to walk the the same road with him.” 

“You will probably find him married to 
some other girl he s been courting for 
years unbeknown to you. Come, Nancy, 
remain here, and let him go.” 

“ Ye have said enough, George Waldron. 
1 ll never speak to you ag’in. If Jack was 
only here he’d horsewhip ye for making 
fun with his good name.” 

She drew a long breath, and stood still a 
moment, then she rushed out into the storm. 
The young squire gazed after her as she 
went down the road. 

“The little fool, to care for the great 
lout,” he muttered. “I supposed she 
would let him go after she found he had 
run away, but i see she is bewitched, May 
she never find him!” ; 

As he turned within his glance rested on 
Nancy struggling up the hill. The fierce 
blast swept out the folds of her long cloak, 
and she looked almost weird-like in the 
storm. But she had her face bent toward the 
notch, and never once looked back. Sie 
was going to her lover and her thoughts 
were of him. It was the last time she was 
seen alive. 

Late in the season a party of hunters 
from Bartlett ;assing up the valley of the 
Saco, lighted their fire one night on a little 
ridge 5 land, a few miles below the Notch. 
A heavy growth of trees covered the hill, 
and the thick boughs and tops of the 
smaller trees had been drawn together in 
the shape of a canopy so as to provide a 
temporary shelter. 

“It’s not so bad a place to stop over 
night as we might have,” said one of the 
party. “’T won’t be quite so warm as the 
squire’s kitchen, but it will be comfortable. 
Cneer up, Jack, we "ll reach there by noon 
tomorrow, and you ‘ll find the gal all 
right.” 

“| think she’s dead, Bill, Last night I 
dreamed | saw her in Heaven, all dressed 
in shining white. If she’s there she’s an 
angel, anyhow.” 

“ Pshaw! do n’t be downhearted. I dare 
say you ‘ll find her with her arms in the 
dough-trough or washing dishes, with not a 


thought of ye. If only we could have kept 
on to Jefferson tonight,— but there, we 
could n’t. 

“ Pile on some more boughs, boys, we ’lI 
have a fire that ‘ll be a warnin’ to sinners,” 
cried the bronzed, bearded leader, an old 
hunter who had roamed among the hills 
from his boyhood. “A good fire an’ plenty 
of b’ar’s meat an’ a pipe, and what more do 
ye need ? Naught, onless it’s the gal ye 

ve. 

The fire at that instant flamed up 
brightly, lighting up the whole of the in- 
terior of the reireat. A sudden exclam- 
ation burst from one of the men. 

“ By the Jehosophat! what ’s that? ” and 
he pointed toward an unearthly figure that 
stood at the further side, wrapped in a robe 
of ice that glistened like satin in tae light. 

“It’s a ghost, screamed several as they 
turned pale and started to flee. 

“’T aint no ghost, nuthker,” cried the old 
hunter, “There’s po sech thing on this 
aitth. Thunderation, it’s a frozen gal!” 

A heart-rending cry burst from the lips of 
Jack Crowell. 

“Ob, my God, it’s my Nancy!” The 
next moment he clasped the icy form in his 
arms. 

It was too true. The poor girl had 
continued her journey to this place, when, 
fatigued she had stopped to rest, and falling 
asleep died of the intense cokl. The white, 
dead face looked as innocently, pleasantly 
beautiful as though she was still sleeping. 
Her death could not have been a paia- 
ful one. 

Did George Waldron’s heart condemn 
him as he stood by the open grave, where 
so many hopes were being buried with her? 
Before God he was her murderer. If he 
ever had truly loved her he would have 
given the world to be able to call her back 
to life. Remorse must ever have pursued 
him and hung like a shadow over all his 
future life. But he married his pretty 
cousin, Phebe Wallingford, and people 
called him a happy and a prosperous man. 

Jack never married. He turned hunter, 
and his camp fire was often seen to blaze 
down the valley of the Saco, on the little 
eminence where he had found his beloved 
cold in death, 

“ Jack ’s camped on Nancy’s bill,” the 
settlers would say at such times. “He 
can’t bear to be long absent from the spot. 
Poor Jack, there’s no place to him like 
Nancy’s hill!” 


And “ Nancy’s hill” it is to this day, 


though few know the sad story connected 
with its name. 
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BILL BLISS’S BLUE-FISHING, 


BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


AVE a cigar and sit down awhile and 

rest ye,” said genial “ Bill ” Bliss, as I 

strolled into his little store and lazily looked 
over his assortment of fishing gear. 

Bliss was ating in the shadow at the 
further end of the shop, leaning back in his 
chair, his feet reposing on a copper kettle, 
his teeth, or what was left of them, resting 
lightly on a fresh cigar. He was looking 
the picture of contentment —in fact, the 
embodiment of bliss —and supremely in- 
different to the state of trade. 

It was a warm September afternoon, and 
Thames street, Newport’s busiest mart, was 
uncomfortably hot and crowded. The coo! 
and quiet interior before me made an 
alluring contrast to the noise and glare out- 
side, so I was in nowise loath to accept the 
invitation so cordially extended. Besides, 
Bliss is a famous good fellow, an old 
sportsman, an expert with both rod and 

un, and at times, I fear, with the long 

w. He is sixty-four, but though his hair 
is gray and thin, and more wrinkles than I 
should care to count line his pleasant face, 
his blue eyes still beam with an almost 
youthful ardor, and ashore or afloat he holds 
his own with the lustiest young men about 
town. 

“ Bill,” as he is familiarly called by all 
who know hin, is one of the institutions of 
Newport. He was born and brought up in 
the old town, ran away to New York when 
a lad, and returned when a man with some 
money in his pocket and an inexhaustible 
fund of startling stories in his head. Bliss 
amassed considerable property in Newport, 
but lost it all in an unlucky business enter- 
prise, and is now reduced to keeping a 
notion store, an occupation which, from all 
appearances, draws but lightly on his time. 
Indeed, Bliss has been known to close his 
shop door in the middle of the day and go 
fishing with some boon companions, 
magnificently indifferent to the actual time 
and possible gain he was losing, 

Some reminders of his former greatness, 
when he kept his horses and dogs, went 
shooting and fishing north, south and 
west and followed the inclinations of his 
sweet will generally, still linger about Bliss, 
as shown in his princely way of dispensing 
gratis good cigars and better advice to all 
who care for either or both. 

The least word will start Bliss on a story 
of adventure by field or flood, according as 
the drift of conversation tends, and as he 


has a very adroit way of molding his plot 
to suit the requirements of the moment, he 
always obtains an interested audience, 

I will try as truthfully as possible to re- 
late the yarn Bliss told me that warm Sep- 
tember afternoon. He led up to it in his 
usual conventional 

“ So you ’re going blue-fishing, eb ?” said 
he, as I lighted the proferred cigar, and’ 
imitated his easy attitude in a corner oppo- 
site him, ‘ 

“Yes; tomorrow afternoon, if the wind 
holds good.” 

“ How is it now, south ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, it ll shift round prob’bly to sou’. 
west during the night,and you oughter 
have good sport. Going over by the Dump- 
lings, I suppose. Yes? Look out you 
do n’t get into no such scrape as I did the 
last time I went blue-fishing there.” 

Bliss paused, rolled his cigar over to the 
other side of his mouth, and looked reflect- 
ively at the ceiling. It was a plain bid for 
my curiosity, and I knew it to be such; so! 
said, with assumed eagerness :— } 

“ Suppose you tejl me about ‘ir. It will 
while away the time, and it may give mea 
hint worth remembering.” 

Bliss looked gratified. His eyes kindled, 
and with a long pull at his cigar he began. 

“It was about twenty years ago | guess. 
Bill Smith, of the Providaoce Fournal was 
over here me me a visit, and one morn- 
ing we concluded we ’d try our hand at the 
I had a fifteen foot cat-rigged 
boat that I had done considerable fishing 
in, so we loaded her with grub and tackle, 
and made over for the Dumplings. It was 
blowing pretty fresh from the sou’-west — 
talking "bout the wind just now reminded 
me of the story—.and we cruised back and 
forth on the rips with tol’able good luck. 

“ Bimeby the boat commenced to fill up 
pretty well with fish, so "long "bout two 
o’clock I says to Bill, * Bill, let ’s go a leetle 
further out and see how the bass is biting. 
We can lay into that grub on the way.’ 

* Bill did n't care a cuss which way we 
went, so I headed the boat out towards the 
light-ship, and then we set to work invest- 
igating the grub. The tide was setting out 
with the wind dead ag’in it, so matters was 
pretty equal between the two elements, and 
we did n’t make headway very fast. We 
were well into the tide-way off, the Dum 
lings and running on the larboard 
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We ’d Law away all the grub we knew how, 
and had just lighted our pipes for a sociable 
smoke, when I happened to take a peep 
under the canvas to get our bearings, 

“I aint no hand to take water quick, but 
1 seen something just then that made my 
hair rise. 

“+ Bill” says I, ‘stand by to make a land- 
ing!’ and I luffed her up just as a big fore 
and aft schooner rammed her bowsprit over 
our stern and sucked us under her quarter. 

« ] do n’t know how I came there, but the 
next minute I found myse‘f sitting on the 
schooner’s cat-head with our boat fillin 
with water at my feet. I didn’t see Bi 
nowhere, but I seen my pole with the best 
reel I ever had lying in the bottom of the 
boat, and I had haif a mind to go down 
after it; but I concluded the risk was 
bigger ’n tue pole, and I give up the 
attem dt. 

“*] make a pretty figure for a cat-head,’ 
thinks I, and I turned ‘round to go on 
board. Just as I came over the bowsprit 
who should I see but Bill, climbing up over 
the guy ropes on ’ cther side. 

“*1’m glad to see you ou board this 
craft, Bill,’ says I, holding out my hand to 
him. 

“*No gladder’n I am to be on board it, 
neighbor,’ says Bill, and we shook hands 
on the spot. 

“1 saw our boat was going to sink. She 
had cleared the vessel and drifted astern ; 
so I jumped on deck to run aft and locate 
the spot where she went down that we 
might have a chance of raising her. 

“The schooner was loaded with railroad 
iron up to the windlass, and did n’t carry no 
lookout for’'ard. On my way aft 1 come 
across the captain. 

“What did you run us down for?’ I 
asked. 

“*"'Cos we did n’t see you,’ says he cool 
as a cold clam. 

“T left him just then and run to the stern 
and got the range of things where my boat 
went down. Then got the schooner’s name 
— the Sally Ann, from Boston. 

“I was feeling pretty ugly, and I walked 
up to the captain again and says :— 

“*You nothing better than ad——d 
old pirate, sir! Heave your old tub to and 
put us ashore at Pine Tree Point.’ 

“*Not much,’ says he. ‘You do n’t 
leave this ship until we land you at Bristol, 
Conn. Weaint got notime to waste on you.’ 

“*The devil you aint!’ says I. ‘Now 
you look here: we aint going to have no 
such game played on us. I’ve got your 
craft’s name, and I ‘ll make it hot for you 
when we do get ashore if you do n’t put us 

now. 

“*Shut your trap,’ he growls, and 
marches off aft. 


“ My blood was up. I had a cutlass in 
my belt which I used for cutting up bait; 
so I lays my hand on it, and goes cher the 
captain and says: — 

“*Look here you slab-sided old sea- 
robber. I ’ll jump into that boat of yours 
over the stern there and cut the rigging and 
drop with her as sure as blazes if you do n’t 
put us ashore at once.’ 

“TI guess he saw I meant business. He 
cussed away to himself for a minute or two 
and then gave orders to put us ashore. 

“The vessel was hove to, and one of the 
crew rowed us ashore to the Point. ‘Bill,’ 
I whispers on my way over, ‘I ’ve a good 
mind to keep this boat and pay off that old 
duffer yonder.’ 

“¢]T dunno,’ says Biil, ‘that would be 
pretty high-handed. Better leave bad 
enough alone.’ So when we got to the 
Point we let the boat go, and shaped our 
course for town, 

“We could n’t seem to make up our 
miuds to go home and face the laugh we’d 
get when our folks knew what had 
happened; so we loafed around one of the 
wharves a spell thinking matters over. 

“All at once Bill cries out: ‘ Hullo, 
what ’s up!’ 

“ ] looked around, and there was my wife, 
and my mother, a brother or two and a few 
cousins, tearing dowa the wharf to us. 

“*We thought you was drowned,’ says 
they, coming up all standing. 

“+ We look pretty dry for drowned men,’ 
says I laughing, and at the same time trying* 
to think what excuses I could make about 
the boat. 

“*But some boys out fishing said they 
saw a schooner run you down and sink you,’ 
says my wife, half crying, half laughing, 
wholly choking me with her arms about my 
neck. 

“*QOh, says Bill,as cool as you please, 
they were a couple of d ——d scoundrels 
who stole our boat while we weve ashore on 
the Point, and it served ’em right if they did 
get drowned.’ 

“Ane that ’s the way we hushed the 
matter up,” said Bliss, finishing his yarn 
and his cigar at the same time. 

“But you bet there was a sight of curios- 
ity in town for a long time to find out who 
them two men were that got drowned. We 
never let on about the name of the schoon- 
er, so there was no way of disproving our 
story. 

“ Bill Smith went back to Providence 
soon after,and a few days later I got a 
letter from him which wound up with this 
verse :— 
“* Who caught holt the cat-head with a grip 
That until death would never slip, 
And went on board that pirate ship? 
Bill Bliss did.*” 
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LISETTE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


“Tl faut se défier des femmes qui ont les cheveux noirs, la peau blanche et les yeux bleus.” 


N Paris not very long ago in a Jarge 
room on the first floor of a building, in 
the quartier latin, which was occupied 
chiefly by students, a number of literary 
Bohemians sat, some reading, some writing, 
some leisurely smoking their caporal. In 
the centre of this room was a large library 
table with vacant chairs around it, while 
arranged along the walls, in positions which 
atforded a good light, were several smaller 
tables. At these our Bohemians sat. 
Each of them had a drawer, over the key- 
hole of which a card was attached on which 
was written the name of the person for 
whose convenience the table had been 
provided. It was one of those apartments 
such as one may frequently see in Paris, 
and which are generally occupied by a num- 
ber of individuals, as a chambre de travail, 
where the contents of numerous feuilletons 
are made to order, 

At one of these tables sat a man of 
thirty-five or forty summers with a pile of 
manuscript before him; and a glance at the 
card over the keyhole of his drawer would 
have disclosed his name, which was Jules 
kkamade. He looked over these papers as 
he smoked his pipe and finally commenced 
to hum over one of the old pastorals which 
the peasants of the south of France delight 
in, when one of the others looked up and 
interrupted him. 

“Sapristi! une autre chanson paysan- 
nez! Pour l’amour de Dieu, Jules, let me 
finish this before commencing again 
with your cracked voice those everlasting 
pastorals.” 

“I am glad you like them, Henri; ” said 
Juies with a good-natured smile. 

“Like them! Bah!” 

“Merci, mon cher,” replied Jules, and he 
hummed away. 


“ Lon lon la, la jonguette, lon lon la; 
Quand on” —— 


“Diantre! That ’s right; go on, go 
on. By the by, pray tell me what’s the 
use of all that trash you ’ve got on your 
table? What can you ever do with it and 
what on earth made you commence to 
collect that mass of bucolics.” 

At this question all the others rose and, 
taking seats at the large table in the centre 
of the room, shouted in chorus, — 


“Yes, yes; give us that long-promised 
story, Jules.” 

“I beg to be excused, friends; some 
other time 

“Some other time! That ’s. what you 
always say. But we won’t let you off this 
time.” 

“ No, no,” said Henri, “you cannot be 
excused, I am curious to learn something 
about that episode in your life which has 
influenced you so much as to make you 
spend as much time as you do in collect. 
ing the rubbish you ’ve got there, for which 
I would not give fifty centimes.” 

“I'll wager there was a woman in it,” 
said another with a knowing wink, “and 
that her name was Lisette, which he often 
writes on loose sheets of pzper, as if 
impelled to do so by recollections of the 
past.” 

“Yes, there was a woman in it,” said 
Jules. “There is at the bottom of every- 
thing serious in this worli; and her name 
was Lisette. 1 may as well gratify your 
curiosity now; so, if you will give me your 
attention, I ‘Il tell you how I came to bea 
collector of pastorals.” 

Jules Ramade seated himself at the table, 
the group around which was certainly 
interesting. The oldest was forty-five and 
the youngest thirty. They were all journal 
ists, occupied this appartment in common, 
and had sleeping rooms on the same floor. 
They were bachelors, and the concierge 
declared them to be “les meilleurs garcons 
du monde,” for they never meddled with 
other people’s business and frequently gave 
him a douceur. They were successful in 
their vocation and none of them had any 
unsold manuscript. They settled their bills 
promptly and at stated intervals; and, in 
general, they were more regular in their 
habits than most Bohemians. They 
dressed with that apparent carelessness 
which is the result of forethought, and the 
countenance of each bore the impress of 
intelligence and energy. On the whole, it 
would have been difficult to imagine a 
group of the same number of individuals 
capable of creating a better impression at 
first sight. They were organized as an 
association with Jules Ramade as president 
and Henri Gautier as secretary and treas- 
uret ; and they contributed equally to the 
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current living expenses of the society, 
which, while they deprived themselves of 
nothing necessary to their comfort, 
averaged for their table, less than five 
francs each per day. 

Jules Ramade was at his place at the 
head of the table. They were all good 
smokers, ard each had loaded and lighted 
his pipe, when Henri, sending out a cloud 
of smoke which assumed fantastic shapes 
as it ascended above him, said, — 

“ Now, monsieur le président, we are ail 
ready.” 

Jules reflected an instant and com- 
menced his narration in these words :— 

“I was en route for Saint-Clémentin, ac- 
companied by my uncle with whom I was 
to spend my vacation, He was a type of 
happy, sensible celibates, worthy of being 
sung by Horace. Fifty years of age, well- 
set, nimble and active in spite of a 
commencement of embonpoint, he had in 
his person something well-minded, frank 
and open which pleased at first sight. His 
broad, square brow was crowned with a 
forest of gray hair; his hazel eyes smiled ; 
Lis beard poivre et sei, well curled, half 
covered his mouth, which enclosed faultless 
teeth,and whence came a rich, senorous 
voice. His dress, though well cared for, 
was apparently négligé, his manners easy 
and familiar without vulgarity, firm and 
jovial with men, amiable and courteous with 
ladies, discreet and moderate in all things, 
he was, physically and morally, admirably 
well-balanced. He contented himself at 
Saint-Ciémentin,. where he could amply 
satisfy his tastes as a huntsman and 
epicure. 

At that time living was pleasant and 
cheap in that corner of Poitou. The river 
abounding with fish, the thick forests full of 
game, the orchards loaded with fruit, the 
groves of oak where the truffles blackened, 
furnished in all seasons the garde-manger 
and table. Ecrevisse and anguilles de 
Charente, perdrix rouges and rales de 
genét, pates de Ruffec,—all these good things 
i displayed in the halles on market 

ays. 

oh! ce bon petit Saint-Clémintin! its 
name recalls to me the happy days of my 
youth and I hear again the chanson des 
grelots, I can see the sunny fields and the 
road bordered with ash trees where, when 
the diligence reached a point which the 
country people call Ja Lune, my uncle 
pointed to the bottom of a valley and said : 

“ Voici le pays !” 

I perceived a bottom (enfoncement) of a 
rich green where the rivet formed an elbow, 
and, in the midst of a thick growth of trees, 
a very small village, the grey gable-erds and 
brown roofs ot which assumed orange 
hues in oo of the setting sun, The 

I 


conductor sounded his horn; our convey- 
ance rolled rapidly down the hill, turned the 
angle of a wall covered with Jasmins de 
Virginie, and we éntered Saint-Ciémentin, 
—a long, tortuous, noiseless street with 
grey facades of old dwellings and borders 
of grass in lieu of sidewalks. At the doors 
women spinning at their spindles and rais- 
ing their high coiffes poiterines to gaze with 
curiosity at our earriage, then, as we 
followed a curve of the road, appeared be- 
fore us an inn with an air of hospitality 
about it, with its sign swinging over the 
door and having pliable festoons of vines 
interlaced around its support. It was 
VP hétel du chéne vert. 


Here my bachelor uncle passed his sum- | 


mers, and an apartment next to his had 
been engaged for my use. He had a large 
and well-furnished room, in which he used 
to receive his friends, and leading from it 
was a smaller one containing his bed. The 
former was a sort of bachelor’s paradise 
and contained nothing to remind one that 
such a creature as woman ever existed. 
The walls were decorated with double- 
barrel sporting guns, rifles, and huntsmen’s 
knives, while in a corner stood his saddle 
stand, near which his riding boots, with 
spurs attached, were placed. Everything 
was gy goer neat, and nothing out of 
place. e were on the second floor and 
beneath us, au premier, was a suite of 
rooms ooccupied by the commissaire 


attached to the neighboring garrison, whose . 


name was d’ Harville. 

We retired early that night; and, when I 
rose the next morning, I perceived from my 
window, which overlooked the yard, that a 
portion of the latter, directly beneath me, 
was enclosed with a high brick wall covered 
with creepers. The wall gave this en- 
closure the appearance of a prison yard; 
but there the similitude ceased, for the 
parterre was tastefully laid out and dotted 
over with flowering shrubs trimmed in con- 
ical shapes, with several fruit-trees growing 
in appropriate places. A singular append- 
age toan auberge de campague, thought I, 
turning to attend to my toilet. This com- 
pleted, I again looked out of the window 
into this little enclosed garden and per- 
ceived, I thouyht, in one of the well-graveled 
paths at it’s farthest extremity the lower 
portion of the skirt of a woman’s dress, 
short enough to discover an exquisitely 
shaped foot. I was not mistaken, the tiny 
foot moved, a rose dropped to the ground 
close to it and a snow-white hand came in 
sight as the lady stooped to pick it up; but 
the shubbery and lower limbs of a pear 
tree hid the rest of her form from view. I 
waited and watched. I felt a strange 
emotion which accelerated the beating of 
my heart; but, instead of being repaid for 
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my pains by the sight of the owner of that 
little foot, she faded away from me, as she 
moved to another part of the enclosure. 
Nevertheless I remained at my post. I was 
fascinated and could not, even if I had 
wished, turn away. I could see nearly the 
whole length of the wall and saw no outlet 
from the garden, save through the house. 
There was one corner, however, which was 
hidden by the foliage. There might be a gate 
there. Would she go out that way or 
return to the house? I judged she would 
do the latter; and the thought that she was, 
perhaps, domiciled beneath the same roof 
as I, sent a thrill of pleasure through me. 
I would know her — speak to her —tell her, 
perhaps, that I lovedher! Oh!— 


“Cest l’amour, !’amour, 
Qui fait le monde tourner "—— 


“ Assez, assez, mon cher!” interrapted 
Henri. “ We all know and need not be 
reminded that ’t is love which makes the 
world revolve. Most of us have had our 
experiences in that direction.” 

“* Sad ones, too,” rejoined another with a 
deep sigh; “but go on, Jules, I am im- 

tient to learn more of this garden elf of 
yours.” 

Jules, without noticing the interruptions 
continued :— 

[I remained at my window and vainly 
endeavored to peer beyond the shrubbery 
and trees which hid the lady who had 


. roused my latent feelings. How long I 


would have remained there I cannot teli. 
But at length I was startled by the sound of 
a harsh voice, which called, — 

“Lisette! Lisette!” 

In clear musical tones the response came 
from the direction in which the little foot 
had disappeared, and a door slammed 
beneath me. I looked down and saw a 
man of more than forty emerge from the 
house and walk rapidly toward the further 
side of the enclosed garden. He was 
neatly dressed in a petite tenue which made 
me guess his identity. It was Monsieur le 
Commissaire d ’Harville, and I disliked him 
at sight, 

He disappeared where Lisette had glided 
away out of my sight, and presently re- 
appeared with her. With a palpitating 
heart I took my lorgnette, and with its aid 
examined the lady. Regular features, black 
hair, blue eyes and a skin of marvelous 
whiteness were tke chief characteristics of 
that face. Her shape was faultless, every 
movement graceful, and I beheld the 
“poor ta of my beau ideal of female 

auty. They walked leisurely toward the 
house. She looked up, saw me gazing at 
her and immediately lowered her eyes. 
Oh! how I envied the man who walked b 
her side, whom, without knowing him, 


judged a brute. His harsh voice when he 
ad called to her rung in my ears, [ 
ground my teeth with resentment, and in- 
wardly prayed for an opportunity to 
measure swords with him, As he entered 
the house I overheard him say that he 
would not be at home again until ten at 
night, and, as she passed in after him, she 
looked up, and, perceiving that I continued 
to gaze at her, smiled —sadly, I thought. I 
turned away from the window, encourayed 
by that sad smile, and went to my uncle’s 
apartment. I found him dressed for the 
day, and after inquiring how I had passed 
the night, he remarked that our breakfast 
would soon be served. He had scarcely 
finished speaking when the servant came in 
to set the table. It was soon ready and we 
sat down toan excellent déjefiner & la four- 
chette: cételettes de mouton en papillotes, 
perdrix rouges and zux & la coque, 
excellent vin ordinaires, with which to finish, 
a cup of café au lait and a small glass of cog- 
nac which my uncle always said helped 
digestion. During our meal we kept upa 
desultory conversation upon the character- 
istics of the good people of Saiat-Ciémen- 
tin i and, when the cloth was removed, I 
said: — 

“I perceived from my window this morn- 
ing that a portion of the yard is walled off 
from the rest, which I thought was very 
singular.” 

“Yes,” said my uncle; that enclosure 
belongs to the suite beneath us on the first 
floor, which has been for the past six years 
occupied by the commissaire of the gar- 
rison, Four years ago that wall was built 
at the expense and for the satisfaction of 
the officer who occupied the suite in ques- 
tion and who like d’ Harville had a young 
wife of whom he was jealous. He did not 
allow her to go out alone, and that garden 
was laid out for her recreation.” 

“ And is the wife of the present commis- 
sair confined within these narrow limits?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no; d’ Harville has enough 
common sense to know that brick wails, 
unless too high to be scaled, are nv obstacle 
to a woman who loves intrigue and, though 
jealous enough to be miserable, he allows 
his wife, who is twenty years his junior, all 
the liberty she desires. So far as I know, 
she is discreet enough; but I sometimes 
have my suspicions. He is not companion- 
able. He comes home to go to bed, — some- 
times for his meals, and seldom takes her 
anywhere. Consequently she goes with 
others, particularly with the lieutenant 
stationed here.” 

“What sort of an individual is this lieu- 
tenant?” I added carelessly. 

“I don’t like him. His name is La 
Croix, and he is unprincipled, with nothing 
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attractive about him. I cannot understand 
how Madame d’ Harville, who is young, 
pretty and intelligent, can be amused by his 
platitudes.” 

My uncle’s frank, open nature invited 
confidence, and I could not refrain from 
telling him of the impression made upon me 
by Lisette in the garden. I related to him 
the whole affair, without of course alluding 
to the emotions she had inspired within 
me; and, when I had concluded, he 
reflected a moment before replying. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “I am afraid 
you have not to:d me all, At your agea 
woman like Madame d ‘Harville would 
have fired me with passion. Try to forget 
you ever saw her,” 

“Certainly there can be no harm in 
becoming acquainted with her, uncle.” 

“ No, if the acquaintance does not go too 
far. Remember she is a married woman 
and the keeper of her husband’s honor.” 

“T shall never forget that.” 

“Don’t be too sure, my boy; she may 
make you forget it. When you have lived 
as long as I, you will know”—and he 
spoke with unwonted seriousness —*“ that 
il faut se défier des femmes qui ont les 
cheveux noirs, la peau blanche et les yeux 
bleus.” 

“And why, uncle, must I beware of 
women who have black hair, a fair skin and 
blue eyes more than of others?” I asked. 

“Because,” replied be, “every French 
woman that I ever knew of that description, 
except of course Madame d’ Harville whom 
I do not yet know well enough to judge, 
has proved to be une diablesse incarnée.’ 

He rose from the tabie saying he had to 
attend to some business which would take 
up the greater part of the day. 

“I have told my garcgon to keep himself 
at your disposition. If you desire to take a 
stroll he will serve you as a guide; and, if 
you wish to ride, you have but to tell him 
and he will have the horse saddled for you.” 

I thanked him for his thoughtfulness and 
he left me, saying, — : 

“ Au revoir, mon cher, and don’t think 
too mush of that woman.” 

Soon after he had left his gargon, Pierre, 
came in to rearrange the furniture and dust 
the rooms. This fellow, thought I, must 
know something about the commissaire and 
his young wife. People of his class 
generally do know much of the relations 
which exist between their social superiors ; 
and I determined to sound him. I there- 
fore pretended to look over the morning 
papers which had just come ; and, when he 

ad dusted the last piece of furniture and 
was about to take my uncle’s boots to polish 
them, | said, — 

* You have a pleasant place here, Pierre.” 

“Yes, sir; that is to say, 1 have a kind 


considerate master, who gives me many 
privileges, which I appreciate. But it ’s 
not like being in Paris,and I always long 
for the coming of winter, to leave this 
hermitage, where one meets no good 
society and sees none but ignorant country 
people.” 

* But you have visitors here from town 
who enliven the place, and you also have the 
officers of the garrison with their families.” 

“True, sir; but our officers are ail 
bachelors, except Monsieur le Commissaire 
d’ Harville, who is made miserable by his 
young wife.” 

“Ha! how ’s that ?” I asked, glad that 
our conversation had so quickly drifted to the 
subject | desired above all others to have 
introduced. 

“Well, Monsieur d’ Harville is old and 
unsociable, His wife is young, angelic and 
interesting. He is jealous, and thinks all 
the officers of the garrison are anxious to 
supplant him in the affections of his wife, 
and suspects every one but the right 
person.” 

“You therefore thiuk he has the right to 
be suspicious,” I said. 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” and he assumed that 
mysterious air which people of his class 
always put on when they are about to com- 
municate what they consider to be very 
important. “ You see Monsieur d’ Harville 
is seldom at home; and, when he is, | never 
overhear him speak to his wife except when 
he wants something, and then he always 
addresses her roughly, just as a negro 
driver would a slave.” 

“ And madame?” 

“Oh, she do n’t seem to mind it in his 
resence, She replies pleasantly, and calls 
im her ‘dear old Cupid,’ which makes him 

fly into a rage and run out slamming the 

door after him. Then as soon as he is out 

of heariug, madame laughs heartily, and 
contemptuously, ‘le vieux fou !’” 


says 
} could not help laughing, and teeling an 
inward joy at the thought that the commis- 


saire led a dog’s life with his charming wife. 

“ But whois the officer you referred to?” 
I asked. 

“Le Lieutenant La Croix, a tall, coarse 
fellow, whom all the other officers dislike. 
Monsieur d’ Harville is in the habit of 
thinking aloud; and I overheard him, only a 
week aiter the arrival of tlie lieutenant here, 
say to himself, ‘La Croix is no Apollo. 
He is ugly and vulgar, and could never 
excite a tender passion in a woman’s heart. 
I shall encourage him to come here; it will 
amuse Lisette and keep others away.’” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, sir; and he did bring the 
lieutenant the next day. Madame received 
him graciously, and since then he has been 
her constant attendant.” 
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Pierre now went out to clean his master’s 
boots, and, as he did so,1 slipped a five 
franc piece into his hand, which he took as 
if he had expected it, thanked me and with- 
drew. I returned to my room and looked 
into the garden. It was deserted and | 
accordingly put on my hat and went out. 

When I reached the first floor Lisette 
came out of her apartments dressed for a 
walk. She saw me and smiled as she had 
when she looked up from the garden, I 
raised my hat and bowed and she passed 
on. She dropped one of her gloves which 


- I picked up. I overtook her at the door 


and returned it. 

“Je vous remercie monsieur,” 
she said gaily. “Vous étes bien de vous 
occuper de moi.” 

I felt encouraged and quickly said ,— 

“ Your thanks are unmerited, madame; I 
served myself more than I did you.” 

“And how, pray?” she asked with an 
arch look. 

“Since you have asked, madame, I will 
answer frankly. I saw you this morning in 
that little prison-like enclosure which has 
been beautified bya tasteful arrangement of 
flowering plants and fruit-trees, and which 
your presence made a little paradise. I was 
seized with a sudden desire to know you, and 
am, therefore, charmed to have had the 
opportunity of speaking to you. ,My name 


_is Jules Ramade; and I am to pass the 


summer with my uncle, who occupies apart- 
ments au second.” 

“TI am not sorry to have met you, mon- 
sieur, and shall be glad, since you desire it, 
to become better acquainted. I am 
Madame d’ Harville, & votre service. But 
was it not rather impertinent to scrutinize 
me, as I know you did, with your 
lorgnette?” she asked with a gracious 
smile. 


“ Not very polite, I admit, madame; but 


' 1 know you will hold me blameless and 


readily forgive an act which you, yourself, 
prompted.” 

“ Me! ” 

“Yes, madame; for who, having once 

seen you as you appeared at that moment, 
could, even if he wished, look away?” 
- “Really,” she replied with a pleasant 
smile,“ your uncle has a very precocious 
nephew. But I must go, I shall see you 
again; when, I hope, you will be as enter- 
taining as now. Au revoir,” 

“Votre bonté, madame, me charme; au 
revoir,” I replied, raising my hat; and she 
gracefully glided down the road. 

I loitered about the porch undecided 
what to do, and a tall, awkward young man 
in the uniform of a lieutenant approached 
and entered. La Croix, I thought; and I 
was glad madame was out. He soon came 
out again and went away. When he had 


— out of sight, Pierre came to me and 
said: 

“That ’s the lieutenant. All the time 
you were speaking with madame here, he 
was behind that tree.” 


' “Watching us, I suppose,” said I, laugh- 


g- 
“ Undoubtedly, monsieur; and I thought 
I would inform you at once.” 

“Thank you, mon gargon; let me know 
if you observe anything singular in his 
conduct.” 

“T shall not fail todo so, sir;” he said, 
as he returned to his place within, 

Lisette returned and stopped to say to 
me:— 

“We meet again sooner than I expected, 
and one would think you had been waiting 
for me; have you?” 

“ Not exactly, madame}; although if I had 
known you were to return so soon, I certain- 
ly would have done so. But I did n’t know 
where to go in this little village, so I 
remained here to observe what was going 
on.” 

“And did you see anything to interest 
you ? ” 

“Yes, and no; that is, I saw the most 
repulsive individual I ever looked at in my 
lite. A tall, coarse-looking fellow, as 
awkward as a camel and encased in a lieu. 
tenant’s uniform,” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ce pauvre lieutenant! 
How he will feel flattered when he knows 
what you think of him.” 

“And what does the gentleman think of 
me, madame ?” 

The lieutenant stood before us ! 

“Oh! it will not do to tell you now,” 
replied she with a gay laugh, “Let me 
introduce you. Monsieur Jules Ramade, 
Monsieur le Lieutenant La Croix.” 

He bowed stiffly. 1 simply nodded my 
head, and would have given all I possessed 
to have the chance of provoking him. He 
however seemed to pay no attention to me 
then, and never did afterwards. Lisette 
finally went in, and he followed afterher. I 
returned to my room, where I remained till 
evening, when | went out and did not return 
until long after my uncle, 

I met Lisette every day and finally 
visited her in her apartments, when we had 
many a téte-Aatéte. Before the expiration of 
a week she understood perfectly the nature 
of my feelings; and 1 considered myself 
the favored follower of madame, Sunday 
after the first week I assisted at high mass 
in the little parish church, Lisette was 
there; so was the lieutenant. After the 
service we came out together; and I com- 
menced a lively conversation with her much 
to the annoyance of La Croix, who, I per- 
ceived with pleasure, bit his lips to suppress 
his rage. I wished and expected every 
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moment he would be no longer able to con- 
tain himself and say something I could 
construe into an insult. 

“An excellent state of mind to be in,” 
said one of the listeners, “ just after coming 
out of church.” 

Yes; I ‘ll admit all that, continued 
Jules, but what would you? I could not 
do otherwise, This man was in my way, 
and I did not know how to get rid of him 
except: by quarreliing. But this was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the commissaire 
himself, who bowed stiffly to me, hardly 
noticed the lieutenant and took charge of 
his wife. The couple walked on ahead, I 
followed behind, and the lieutenant assumed 
a place by my side, At first | did not even 
look at him, and we walked on in silence 
until about half way. home, when he 
touched my shoulder lightly and with a 
scarcely audible chuckle, looking at me 
steadily, said: 

“Sensiblerie de femme, assaisonnement 
de malice!” 

I had no perenne to reply, for he 
suddenly left us. Reaching the hotel, we 
entered, and I proceeded to my room. I 
afterwards dined with my uncle, and we 
made arrangements to go shooting the next 
day. At a little past eight 1 started to go 
out. As I was about to pass Lisette’s door, 
it opened and she came out terrified, 
grasped me by the arm and exclaimed : — 

“Oh! Jules, if you love me, do n’t go 
out but come in here. There is to be a 
terrible storm, and I shall be afraid if 
atone.” 
_ She led me into her principal room, from 

the window of which we could see the heavy, 
threatening clouds piling up in the south, 
It was evident that the storm would be 
severe, and presently the lightning flashed 
through the clouds. At each flash Lisette 
drew nearer to me. Neither of ua uttered a 
word, The thunder became loud and 
incessant, the storm burst over us in all 
its fury, Lisette sprang oa my iap, cuddled 
against my breast and pressed her arms 
tightly round my neck. I felt her heart 
beat against mine, which met her’s half way 
with the force of asledge. Our lips touched 
and I was supremely happy ! 

The shower was of short duration, and, 
when it had passed, Lisette sprang from my 
lap, and, thanking me for my goodness, said 
she would not detain me any longer, I 
understood from her tone she did not wish 
me to remain, and therefore withdrew. 

“Passato il periglio, gabbato il santo,” 
say the Italians. Now that the storm had 
passed and was sweeping down the valley 


of the Charente, % company was no 
longer needed, and | was turned out of 
doors with profuse thanks, 

The next morving my uncle and I went 
for our day’s shooting, and we returned at 
nightfall, when we found a curious crowd 
gathered about the entrance of the “ Chéne 
vert.” We quickened our pace and, as we 

ed in, heard the peuple say, — 

“ They took the three o’clock train for 
Marseilles.” 

“Who?” I asked, 

“The lieutenant and madame.” 

The truth flashed upon my mind! 
Lisette had eloped with the tall lieutenant! 
I ran up stairs and on the carpet of his 
princi apartment the body of the 
commissaire lay stiff in a pool of blood. 
Poor fellow! he had, in his own way, loved 
his wife and; unable to live without her, had 
blown out his own brains. 

I rushed out of the house with angry feel- 
ings; but in spite of my anger, I could not 
think unkindly of that litte traitoress, 
Lisette. I recalled her fair skin, her 
infantine mouth, her blue eyes, so pure aad 
so deceptive under the fringe of their dgoop- 
ing lids. I thought of the preceeding night 
and the storm, when I held her palpitating 
form against my breast and felt the beating 
of her heart against mine, of her ruby lips 
which had once rested on my own. 

As I mused and walked on, I heard the 
heavy steps of a countryman who ap- 
pronsbed by a cross-road which opened 

fty paces ahead of me. As he walked he 
sang with avulgar drawl ore of those 
popular songs which are called in the 
picturesque dialect of Poitou, cheminer- 
esse. He finished his first song and com- 
menced another. I blushed as I listened to 
the bantering words of these two stanzas 
which came to my ears lazily through the 
damp air :— 


on a la caille en main, 
Lon lon la, la jonguette, lon lon la; 
_—— on a la caille en main, 
audrait savoir la plumer, 
Faudrait savoir la plumer. 


Quand on la caille au nid, 
Lon lon la, la jonguette, lon lon la; 
ae on ala caille au nid, 
aut savoir la divertir, 
Faut savoir la divertir. 


Jules reloaded his pipe. “ Misfortune 
sometimes serves a good purpose,” con- 
cluded he, as he relighted it. “In spite of 
my sorrows, those words and that rustic 
melody appeared original, and since then I 
have been a collector of pastorals. 
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Our Famous WomEN. — Published by A. D. 
Worthington, Hartford, Cunn, This is a pleas- 
ant volume, handsome in form and binding, and 
in good type; but the illustrations do not repre- 
sent as much beauty as talent. A peculiar feat- 
ure of the book is that one woman admirer writes 
the history and achievements of another; and, of 
course, there is much sweetness and goodness in 
all the writings and doings of the famous women 
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mentioned, and not a fault of the slightest kind, 


H. S. K.— Please do not send us the manu- 
script with twenty-five thousand words, for we 
would not use it, having no room for such a 
story. 

E. B. I.— We often purchase manuscript from 
beginners, but are not in need of stories of the 
kind you allude to, just at this time. 


NELLIE T.— All your poems are poor, except 
a short one, which we will use as soon as pos 
sible. The others we should have returned, if 
they were not so bulky, and did not require so 
many stamps. 


G. C. W.— We shall be pleased to use the 

article you favored us with. OR to hear from 
you again. 

— A.S.— You can safely say et Washington 
is the handsomest city inthe country. Wenever 
saw a more charming place in the month of 
May. 

I. K. H.—“On Land and Sea” will be pub- 
lished in book form some time this fall—we ex- 
pect. ‘Wecannot yet name theday. 


Mrs. M.— You are very complimentary about 
the story. Glad you like it so well. “It will re 
tain its interest to. the end. 


H. A. — The metre, in French, means 39.37 
inches, a little more than one yard. This is the 
system some people are endeavoring to introduce 
in the United States, bet the progress 'is not 
rapid. Our people are accustomed to call a yard 
thirty-six inches, and we do not see the advan- 
tage of a change, althoagh others do, and advo- 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Still, the book is interesting; and one can readit 
with pleasure and some degree of profit. Such 
ladies are mentioned as: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mary Clemmer, Marion 
Harland, Kate Sanborn, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lucy Larcom, Lucia Gilbert Runkle, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, and others. The work is only sold by 
subscription. 


cate it. strongly. It will not be brought about 
this year, or the next, from present appearances. 


B.— The island of Newfoundland is the larg- 
est in North America, and the tenth largest in 
the world. It is three hundred and seventeen 
miles long and three hundred and sixteen miles 
wide, containing forty-two thousand square miles, 
and is one-sixth larger than Ireland. It was a 
colony of Great Britain long before Plymouth 
Rock was heard of. The people make their own 
laws, elect their own representatives, and it is as 
free a land as there is in the world; for England 
only names a governor, and he has but little 
power except with the consent of Parliament. 
The island abounds in minerals of all kinds. A 
railroad will soon be built that will promote trade 
and commerce, 

T. H. S.— Many thanks for your compliments. 
We are glad you like the story. Please say so 
to your neighbors, and it will be the means of 
helping us. The more magazines we sell the 
better we shall be satisfied, and the more encour- 
aged to improve, The “ Belle” was sent to the 
lady, as you requested. We trust she received it 
all right. It was a very pretty birthday present, 
and showed your thoughtfulness and goodness to 
remember one who had befriended you in times 
goné by when you needed a friend, as you justly 
state. 


' J. H.— We were in Washington three weeks 
in May, and can safely say that it is the hand- 
somest ‘city in the country. We did not know 
you were there, or we should have called on you. 
Hope to see you the next time we are there, if 
we ever do visit the place again, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


TestiInc Her INNOCENCE.—A poor, pale 
Paris seamstress was arraigned for theft. She 
appeared at the bar with her baby of eleven 
months on herarm. She went to get some work 
one day, and stole three gold coins, of ten francs 
each. The money was missed svon after she 
left her employer, and a servant was sent to her 
room to claim it. The servant found her about 
to quit the room with the three gold coins in her 
hand. She said to the servant, — 

“Iam going to carry them back to you.” 

Nevertheless, she was taken to the Commis- 
sioner of the Police, and he ordered her to be 
sent to the police court for trial. She was too 
poor to engage a lawyer, and when asked by the 
judge what she had to say for herself, she re- 
plied, — 

“The day I went to my emplover’s I carried 
my child with me. It was in my arms, as it is 
now. I wasn’t paying attention to it. There 
were several gold coins on the mantelpiece, and, 
unknown to me, it stretched out its little hand, 
and seized three pieces, which I did not observe 
until I got home. I at once put on my bonnet, 
and was going back to my employer to return 
them, when I was arrested. This is the solemn 
truth, as I hope for Heaven’s mercy.” 

The Court could not believe this story. The 
judge upbraided the mother for her impudence 
in endeavoring to palm off such a manifest lie 
for the truth. Ile besought her, for her own 
sake, to retract so absurd a tale, for it could 
have no effect but to wblige him to sentence her 
toa much severer punishment than he was dis- 
posed to inflict upon one so young, and evidently 
so deep in poverty. These appeals had no ef- 
fect, except to strengthen the poor mother’s per- 
tinacious adherence to her original story. As 
this firmness was sustained by that look of inno- 
cence which the most adroit criminal can never 
counterfeit, the Court was at some loss to discov- 
er what decision justice demanded. To relieve 
his embarrassment the judge proposed a renew- 
al of the scene described by the mother. Three 
gold coins were placed on the clerk’s table. 
The mother was requested to assume the posi- 
tion in which she stood at her employer’s house. 
There was then a breafhiess pause, The baby 
soon discovered the bright coins, eyed them for 
a moment, smiled, and then stretched forth its 
tiny hand and clutched them with a miser’s ea- 
gerness, The mother was at once acauitted. 


LetTeR Writtnc. — So long as people keep 
to the relation of facts in their letters, and think 
they know each other well enough, all is easy; 
bat if they go from facts to upinions and feel- 
ings, if they anxiously desire to know each 
other more and more, it is very hard to do this 
by such means. There is not the telltale human 
voice, and the changing human eve, to help them 
to this further acquaintance. The mystery that 
we want to penetrate, the soul that we want to 
reach with our soul, cannot unveil itself to us on 
a sheet of paper, even if it yearn tu do so, and is 
willing to let us know as much as we can under- 
stand. 


True Hospirauity.— When shall we com- 
prehend that all true hospitality consists in per- 
fect honesty, in freedom, ease, and subordination 
of things to persons? Who would not prefer 
the plainest dinner or the humbliest entertain- 
ment with bright, interested, sympathetic host 
or hostess, to the most elaborate table or prepa- 
rations for which he or she had already been ex- 
hausted? As the host so the company; he 
must be spontaneous, intelligent, tactful, or the 
company droops, and is disappointed. To invite 
those we do not like or want is unkind to them 
and injurious to ourselves. To do what we can- 
not easily afford is pretentious, and thefefore 
vulgar. To rank our viands above our person- 
ality is a sorry compliment to our guests, and a 
sorrier one to ourselves. Material entertainment 
can be purchased anywhere; that which should 
accompany it — sincerity, cheerfulness, esteem, 
benevolence, correspondence of feeling — must 
be gained by the right of desert, and without 
these hospitality, mask it as we may, is a misno- 
mer. 


SoctAL DIFFERENCES.— Although French 
people are polite in many ways, they seldom in- 
vite foreign visitors to a meal. That is not their 
way of showing friendship. When they show 
special atgentions, and invite to a dinner, visitors 
are perplexed by the curious order and kinds of 
dishes. Meat comes on the table without pota- 
toes, and, after the meat is removed, green peas 
and salad is served as a separate course. 
Knives and forks are not changed until the des+ 
sert appears, and are sometimes kept through 
the entire meal. The strong black coffee at the 
close, without either sugar or cream, is rarely 
palatable to ladies. 
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Ciam CHOWDER. — Take a small. piece of 
pork, and cut it into pieces an inch square; 
place them on the bottom of a kettle, then chop 
your clams fine, and put a layer over the pork, 


' then put a layer of potatoes, pared and cut in 


pieces (cut a medium-sized potato in four pieces), 
then put a layer of whole crackers over this, put 
pepper and salt on this layer, so that not only 
it but the layers underneath will get the benefit 
of it also, and go on in this way, putting alter- 
nate layers, until you have enough for your din- 
ner; the topmost layer should be of cracker, 
well seasoned, Over all this pour boiling water ; 
keep pouring until you are sure the crackers 
have soaked up enough water to moisten them, 
and until the water rises above the upper layer 
of crackers. Boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
then the potatoes will surely be done. A few 
minutes before you wish to serve the chowder 
stir two or three tablespoonfuls of flour in a pint 
of sweet milk; pour this over the chowder, let it 
come to a boil, and it is ready for the table. 


Frizp BREAD. — To two cups and one-half of 
bread dough, allow one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar, two eggs, a quarter of a cup of melted 
butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a little nutmeg ; 
knead, them well into the dough, using as much 
flour as needed to make a smooth dough ; let it 
rise then until it is very light, then knead again, 
and cut out in fancy shapes; let them rise again, 
and fry in boiling fat. 


Tapioca PuDDING. — Soak till quite soft one 
cup of tapioca; then boil in milk enough to 
make it like jelly; perhaps fifteen minutes will 
suffice of steady boiling, constantly stirring, salt 
when put to soak. Pour vut in moulds, and eat 
with cream and sugar and currant jelly. 


Wuop-Overs. — Mix two heaping cups’ of 
sifted flour with one heaping teaspoonful of 
Horaford’s Baking Powder ; then add two eggs+ 
one large spoonful of sugar, a piece of butter as 
large as a walnut, two cups of sweet milk, a little 
nutmeg and salt. Melt the butter, Bake in 
cups in a quick oven. 


TEA RoLts.— Two quarts of sifted flour,a 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


of lard, a little salt, a tablespoonful of white su. 
gar, and one-half a cup of yeast. Scald the 
milk; let it stand to cool; put the sugar into the 
milk; rub the lard into the flour; make a hole 
in the centre of the flour; pour in the milk and 
yeast; add the salt; sprinkle a little flour over 
the whole; set to rise; when very light mix in 
the rest of the flour ; let it rise again; about an 
hour before tea roll out very lightly; cut with 
the cover of a large baking-powder box; fold 
even like a turnover; let it rise till very light, 
and bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 


How To Make Goon Cornep-Bzer Scrap- 
PLE. — Purchase a four-pound piece of corned 
beef, brisket, free of bone, with fat and lean 
mixed. Put it in a kettle that has a cover, and 
then pour over it sufficient water to cover it. 
Put the lid on the kettle, and set it on your 
range or stove, where it may cook very slowly 
for four or five hours, or until it is perfectly ten- 
der. Then take it out of the pot, and with the 
water in which it was boiled mix enough plain 
water to boil one breakfast cup of Hecker’s 
hominy grits and two cups of yellow corn-meal; 
stir all well while cooking (about a half an hour 
will de); while this is being done, cut thé meat 
up in small, thin pieces (not chunks) about half 
an inch square; mix these pieces through with 
the mush while warm, and pour the same into 
flat pans; use a little black pepper and a little 
sage for flavoring. When cool cut up in slices, 
and fry. 


To Remove Ort Spots rrom ParEer.—To 
remove oil spots from the pages of a book with- 
out destroying the printing, gently warm the 
stained parts with a hot flatiron (so as to take 
out as much of the stained part as possible) on 
blotting paper, then dip a brush into rectified 
spirits of turpentine, and draw it gently over the 
sides of the paper, which must be kept warm 
during the whole process, Repeat the operation 
as many times as the thickness of the paper 
may require. When the oil is entirely removed, 
to restore the paper to its usual whiteness dip 
another brush in highly rectified spirits of wine, 
and draw it in ljke manner over the stained 
place, particularly round the edges. By adopt- 
ing this plan the spots will entirely vanish, and 


the paper assume its ordinary whiteness. 
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Ruthven's Pussle Page. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fuly Pussles. 
1.— Bestride. 
2—PainS 
InleT 
TaboO 
CabiN 
HingE 
Carriage. . 
— Precipitate. 
8.— Beware. 
10 — Perspiration. 
12.—R 
GAP 
RAJAH 
PAD 


§.— Afternoon. 
7.— Powder. 
9.— Absolutely. 
11.— Alien. 
13—OlivE 
PaduA 
InleT 
UkasE 
H MotoR 
14. — Bombycinous. 
15.— “It is a long lane that has no turn.” 


35:-—A Charade. 
I send you, frst second, a basket of fruit, 
And I beg you will listen once more to my suit. 
For Tl am a TOTAL, as you will discover, 
And will so remain till accepted as lover; 
My second will tell you I’m faithful and true, 
And that I frst form what I promise to do. 

MAUDE. 


36.— A Rhomboid. 
Across. —1. A stake. 2. Pertaining to ships. 
3. Concrete. 4. Carousal. §. A vowel. 
Down.—1. A consonant. 2. One. 3 Lo- 
quacity. 4. Always. Prices. 6. Affection. 
7 Toknit, 8 An 9. A consonant. 
RicHarp IIL 


37-—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of four letters.] 


1. To curtail, 2. anded. 3. The essen- 
tial oi! of roses. 4. A shell-fish. 
imals.— An entrance. 
Finals. — A protuberance. 
Connected. — A handle. 
DELMONTE. 


Word Anagrams. 


38.—We never chose. 42.—No, trite maiden. 

39.—Sweet grin. 43-—Oh, my card is no 

40.—He sees our thaw. chip. 

41.—Sour vine tub, 44-—Stolen Maria. 
MAUDE. 


45-—A Diamond. 

1. A letter from Boston, 2. Skill. 3. A boy’s 
name. 4. A time-server. 5. To allure. 6. To 
allow. 7. A letter from Portland. 

T. 


46.— A Square. 

1. Round. 2. A cant word for money. 3. An 
animal. 4. Knotless (Bot). 5. One to whom a 
thing is given. 

DRYDEN. 


47.— A Charade. 
T have a friend advanced in third, 
Who suffers with the gout; 
That this disease first second third, 
No one can ever doubt. 


I often gaily saunter in, 
A social game to plav; 
And as he joins second cheerful whole, 
He seems quite young and gay. 
BROWNIE C, 
Amputations. 

48. — Behead a lozenge, and get a fish; cure 
tail, and get an inscription; both, and get to 
back up. 

49.— Behead bold lies, and get certain weights; 
curtail, and get to beat; both, and get a carniv- 
orous quadru ed. 

MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before September roth, we offer 


an interesting book; and for the next best list, a 
noveiette, 


Solvers. 


Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Vinnie, Katie Smith, Teddy, Birdie 
Brown, J. D. I., Ann El‘za, Bert Rand, I. O. T., 
Ida May, and Bridget McQ. 


Prize-Winners. 


J. D. L., for the largest list of answers; Mufti, 
for the next best list. 


X@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions abo Per 
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[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of.this magazine.] 


TOILET SETS. 

A pretty toilet set for a chamber may be 
made of muslin and rickrack over Turkey red, 
or any other tint to match the prevailing color 
of the room. The mats, and so forth, may be 
simply pieces of muslin edged with the rickrack, 
or may be made more elaborate by using alter- 
nate strips of musiin and rickrack. Place this 
over a piece of Turkey red large enough to 
show off the border, The cushion should be 
covered with red, and a mat of the other fasten- 


ed on top. 
One great advantage such a set as this has 


over more elaborate affairs is that when soiled it 
can easily be done up, and look as good as new. 
The fashion lately has been to have a long scarf 
over the top of the bureau instead of mats, but 
some bureaus have tops that will not admit of 
that. 


LAMBREQUINS. 

Take the length of scarlet velveteen cut in 
points, the largest in the centre, gradual!y mak- 
ing smaller towird the ends. In each point 
place an oak leaf of black velvet, grading them 
in size according to the points; vein the leaves 
with gold colored embroidery silk, and button- 
hole stitch them on with black, as it gives a 
basted-on look to use the gold color round the 
cdges. Make tassels of black and scarlet 
chenille, with a few threads of gold silk, for 
each point, and you will have a pretty lambre- 
quin. 


TABLE COVER. 

A handsome table cover is made of bronze 
green feit, with a cluster of flowers embroidered 
in each of. the four corners, and a border of old- 
gold sateen about seven inches deep. Or a 
pretty and inexpensive one can be made for a 
small, round, window table by taking half a yard 
of olive-green satin, and embroidering a cluster 
of red rosebuds in each corner, or appliquing 
them. If the former,a fringe of cardinal and 
olive-green is used for a finishing; if the latter, 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE, 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


a border is made of cretonne to match the buds, 
To make the covers, take a piece of silesia for 
the lining, of the same shade as the cover, twen- 
ty-six inches square; take the outside of the 
cover, with ths corners worked, and fasten it to 
the foundation, leaving seven inches all around 
the edge of the silesia uncovered. Take a band 
of cretonne,.or satin, eight inches wide, and di- 
vide it into four strips, each twenty-six inches 
long. Sew the strips to the lining, and turn 
them up until they meet and just cover the satin; 
turn in the edge. of tiie border, and join to. cover 
with embroidery silk’in any fancy stitch. 


COMFORT FOR BAEY. 

Do you want to make a lovely little “ comfort ” 
for baby's crib? If so, take two widths of 
cheese cloth (for the upper and under side) the 
required length. On the upper side mark it off 
in diamonds four inches square, and with worst- 
ed, say, light blue, follow these marks ina long, 
loose chain-stitch ; stretch the under piece of 
cheese cloth on your frames, and cover’it thickly 
with the best cotton batting, from which ail 
seeds and specks have been picked out. Lay 
the top piece over this, and with your needle 
make little tufts of blue worsted at the inter- 
section of each diamond. Work these tufts 
through to the under side, which will hold it all 
firmly in place. Fasten the edge with two rows 
of machine stitching, and, if you like, finish with 
little blue tassels, about four inches apart. 


RUGS. 

To begin, you will wart rags torn in strips 
half an inch wide, and wound in balls, each color 
by itself. Take two large wouden knitting nee- 
dles, about twelve or fourteen inches long (al- 
most any one can whittle them out), set up ten 
stitches, knit across and back, garter stitch, until 
your strip is three times as long as it is wide, 
then bind off; this is for the centre. With an- 
other color set up five stitches, and knit a strip 
long enough to extend loosely around the cen” 
tre; sew together with knitting cotton, or twine. 
Continue knitting strips until as large as you de- 
sire. This makes an oblong rug. If you prefer 
a round one knit the centre the same length as 
the width, and in sewing on the first strip turn 
corners a little rounding. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


LARRY O'TOOLE. 


You ’ve all heard of Larry O’Toole, 
Of the beautiful town of Drumgoole, 
He had but one eye 

To ogle ye by; 
Och, murther, but that was a jew’l! 
A fool 
He made of the girls, this O’Toole. 


"Twas he was the boy didn’t fail, 
That tuck down potatoes and mail; 
He never would shrink 
From any sthrong dthrink ; 
Were it whiskey or Drogheda ale, 
1’m bail 
This Larry would swallow a pail. 


“ My dear, ® said Mrs. Popperman to her hus- 
band last evening, “1 was looking over a bundle 
of papers today, and found this one which you 
wrote to me before we were married, when you 
were young and sentimental. ” 

“ What does it say?” 

“I read it.” 

“Sweet idol of my lonely heart: — If thou 
wilt place thy hand in mine, dear love, and be 
my bride, we ‘ll fly away to some far realm — 
we'll fly away to sunny Italy, and "neath soft, 
cerulean skies we I] bask and sing and dream of 
naught but love. Rich and costly paintings by 
old masters sha!l adorn the walls of the castle 
Ill give thee. Thy bath shall be of milk. A 
box at the opera shall be at thy command, and 
royalty shall be thy daily visitor. Sweet strains 
of music shall lull thee at eventide, and war 
bling birds shall wake thee from thy morning 
slumber. Dost thou accept? Say yes, and fly, 
oh! fly with me. ” 

“ And I flew,” said Mrs. Popperman. But if 
I had been as fly as I am now I would n’t have 
flown.” ‘ 

“ Why not, dear?” 

“Have you done as you promised me in that 
letter? When we were married did we fly to 
sunny Italy, and bask ‘neath soft, cerulean skies, 
or did we go to Hoboken and spend two weeks 
fishing for eels on the edge of the wharf?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“ And how about the pictures? You know 
very well that every rich and costly painting in 
this house is a chromo from the tea store. ” 

“ Weil.” 

“*Thy bath shall be of milk.’ Do I bathe in 
milk, or is n’t it like pulling teethevery morning 


to get ten cents out of you to buy milk for the 
baby ?” 

“ Kinder.” 

“* Royalty shall be thy daily visitor.’ The 
only daily visitor J have are book agents and 
clam peddlers.” 

“* Taint my fault. ” 

“*Sweet strains of music shall lull thee at 
eventide.’ The only chance I have to listen to 
sweet strains of music is when you andI go out 
walking at night and follow a monkey and a 
hand organ around the block. ” 

“Oh, I am so sleepy. ” 

“I do n’t care if you are. Where are the 
warbling birds you promised me? I hear Mrs 
Maginnis’s crowing roosters next door every 
morning. Perhaps they are what you meant.” 

“Well, never mind.” 

“But I will mind. I was to have a box at the. 
opera. Where is it? The only time I go to an 
opera is when you get bill-poster’s tickets toa 
dime museum, ” 

“It’s too bad. ” 

“It is really too bad. And then you said 
we ’d talk of naught but love. Since I married 
you we ‘ve talked and dreamt of naught but 
rent. Good night, sir,” and Mrs. Popperman 
turned out the gas and jumped into bed, leav- 
ing Mr. Popperman to bark his shirs against the 
bureau in trying to grope to bed in the dark. 


An Irish laborer was recently killed on the 
railroad, and one of his fellow workmen was 
deputed to break the news to his wife. 

“ Break it gently to her, Dennis. poor sowl, ” 
he was instructed. “Lead her up to it by de 
grees, and not be too sudden like.” 

“Is this Mrs. McFadden?” asked Dennis, who 
was frightened at the task before him, of the 
woman who opened the door. 

“It is. Phatdo you want?” 

“Is Mr. McFadden in?” 

“He is not. He is beyant on the railroad, 
working for ninety cents a day.” 

“It ’sa foine day, Mrs. McFadden. Would 
ye moind given’ me a taste of water. Thank 
ye, dad cess to the stuff. It’s a foine day, Mrs. 
McFadden. ” 

“Yes, it ’s a foine day. Phat would ye be 
afther doing wid Misther McFadden?” 

“ I want to say him on some private business. 
Wuli he be home this av ‘nin’ do you think?” 
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“ He wull.” 
“Misther McFadden is a very decent mon and 
shure he has a foine teeta woife. Yer of 
Oirish descint, av coorse, ” 
“ Yis ; me grandfather was an O’Kourke wth me 
father was the best mon that iver left Oireland.” 
“T think oi ')] wait for Misther McFadden, I 
want to speak to him at wanct when he comes 
home. ” 
“ Poor crather,” communed Dennis, as he 
seated himself. Oi’m the mon to break the 
news gintly to her, but it ’s hard wurrk. There 
they come now with all that is left of poor 
Misther McFadden. Oi say, Mrs. McFadden,” 
exclaimed Dennis, “ they ’re bringin’ yer husband 
to yer. A train ran over him and killed him. ” 
And with tears standing in his eyes, Dennis 


said, “ Byes, I wate the news gently, poor 
sowl. ” 


“Well, Sophronia Ann, I ’m glad you ’ve 
come. A great many things has happened 
since you was here ‘in house-cleanin’ time. 
You know then I had n’t been near the Methu- 
dist Church for nigh on to a month; an’ all 
Clarence Centre was a-laughin’ an’ a-makin’ fun 
of our new minister’s wife. How dreadful they 
did talk ’bout that blue velvet bonnet of her’n! 
At last the women in the church could n’t stand 
it no longer; so they went to Mis’ Brown, an’ 
they told her that people thought she were a-in- 
jurin’ an’ a-keepin’ back the Lord’s work, by a- 
wearin’ sich a wicked, worldly bonnet.” An’ 
then says Mis’ Brown: “ Ladies, I should like a 
new bonnet very much. The blue velvet was 
my weddin’ hat, nearly two years ago. Since 
then my husband has been so poorly paid he 
has not been able to buy me anything new. Sol 
have been obliged to wear this hat summer and 
winter.” Now, Sister Pitkin she had an old 
black silk apron, jest as good as new, an’ she 
said if the others would take hold an’ help, she 
would have a sewin’ bee, an’ make Mis’ Brown 
a decent bonnet. I did n’t care nothin’ "bout the 
bonnet, but seein’ Mis’ Pipkin was a-goin’ to the 
pains of a-gettin’ up a supper I tho’t I ’dgo an’ 
help ’em. Well, if Ido say it, we made one-of 
the purtiest bonnets you ever laid your eyes on. 
There was none of them highfalutin’ things 
about that bonnet. An’ we sent it to her that 
very night, Now in meetin’ next Sunday morn- 
in’, they all looked at Mis’ Brown’s seat to'see 
how the new bonnet looked on her head, but 
she was n't there. After the prayer was over 
who should they see but Mis’ Brown a-comin’ 
up the aisle, a-holding her head higher than a 


bonnet? No, indeed! But she did have one of 
them new black felr hats that come down ever 
a person’s eyes, an’ are all covered with black 
hen’s feathers, It looked a great sight wuss 
than her old one. An’ the meanest of all was, 
next mornin’, when old Byer, the wash-woman, 
came to do Mis’ Pipkin’s washin’ she had on 
that very same bonnet that we had took such 
pains to make for Mis’ Brown, ” 


Parents were born to be a great trouble to 
their offspring, When I was ever so little I re. 
member I tried to hang up the kitten by my 
whip-lash, and mother took the kitten away, and 
boxed my ears, and went and drowned it her- 
self next day. So she had all the fun herself, 
And father’s worse than mother. He told me to 
take care of the pennies and the dollars would 
take care of themselves; so I and Ben Smith 
formed an anti-swearing club. We had a rule 
that for every profane word we used we would 
pay a cent into the treasury. We had seventy- 
five cents in the first day, but when I fetched 
thirty-seven and a half cents home, father said it 
was bad business, whipped me, and broke up 
the club. How is a fellow to know when he is 
doing right? If I had noparents to hound me 
round, I ’d beat George Washington all holler, 
for I ‘d cut down every cherry tree in the gar- 
den, and own it, too, If I was an orphan I 
know what I’d do. Ben Smith and me would 
go to a desolate South Sea Island and stir up 
the goats and monkeys and things, fry toad- 
stools, eat oranges a spell, and we ’d make a ship 
and sail around the world. What’s the use of 
drying up in one place. I told mother one day 
when she would n’t give me ten cents, that I 
mean to go whaling, and I hoped a whale would 
swallow me as one did Jonah, and then she 
would n’t never see me again, for I can ’t swim, 
She said I would n’t be likely to make such a 
visit, for I would turn the whale’s stomach 
mighty quick after I got there. Was n’t she 
bully? If I were a parent I know what I ’d 
do—I’d keep still and mind my own business, 
and let my children have some fun. There ’s 
Tom Cutts lives with his aunt, and has a bully 
time., He goes wood-chucking on Sundays, has 
nu best clothes, crawls under the canvass of 
every circus tent, earns money at every theatre, 
sleeps in the stable when he likes, and always 
has his pockets full of peanuts. He says he 
would ’nt be bothered with parents if he could 
have them for nothing, and he thinks if I had ’nt 
any it would be money in my pocket. Them 's 


kite. An’ do you suppuse she had on our new 


my sentiments, 
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“Bad luck to’em!” exclaimed Patrick, extri- 
cating himself from the general assortment of 
pickaxes, wheelbarrows and coals with which the 
explosion of his lamp had associated him. 
“Bad luck to ’em for callin’ that a safety lamp. 
When I did but pry open that same for a whiff 
at the pipe, did n’t it fly into tin thousand pieces 
and knock me down without as much as sayin’, 
‘Look out for yourself, Pat!’ That's the way 
they chate the poor laborin’ man, bad ’cess to 
‘em 

“I AM AWEARY.” 

They lifted him with kindly care; 

They took him by the heels and head; 
Across the floor and up the stair, 

They bore him safely to his bed. 
They wrapped the blankets warm and tight, 

And round about his nose and chin 

They drew the sheets, and tucked them in ; 
And whispered: ‘* Poor old boy — Good-night!”” 
He murmured : “ Boys, oh, deary, deary! 

That punch was strong!” he said; 
He said: “ I am aweary, aweary! 

Thank heaven, I’ve got to bed!” 


Hub grease — Boston butter. 

The milky way — a cow path. 

Ever at their post — fence rails. 

Some enemy of the bicycle says Dr. Mary 
Walker rides the wheel. 

Now is the time to buy your thermometers — 
they will be low before long. 

No poet has yet worn the Garter, says an 
English journal. How is this, Ella? Come out 
and explain matters. 

“No,” said the swell young rich man, “ I shall 
not purchase a yacht this season. I have left 
off drinking for six months.” 

The mayor of an Ohio town is named Turnip» 
seed. He need n’t fear death, He will come 
up again after he ’s planted. 

Square necks, says a fashion journal, are in- 
tended to be filled by a lace or silk guimp. 
This seems to leave the girl out. 

It is always the homeliest man who leaves the 
theatre between the acts, He goes out for lini- 
ment to keep his face from aching. 

An exchange says that Matthew Arnold made 
only ten thousand dollars in this country. That 
is n’t so bad when it is considered he speculated 
only in sense. 

Governor Robinson hopes “ fashionable drink- 
ing” will soon be abolished. We suppose his 
excellency refers to the “quality,” not the 
quantity. 


St. Louis believes in cheap fares, A ten-cent 
beauty fare has been inaugurated there. 


And now we hear that a New Hampshire law- 
yer has just died of starvation. The destitution 
of the clients he has left behind is too frightful 
to contemplate. 


Owing to an accident at the foundry, the 
Bach statue at Eisenach will be delayed until 
next year. Though delayed it can hardly be 
called a set-Bach,. 


The dog is not so much below mankind, and is 
certainly to be congratulated ra:her than 
commiserated on one thing —he does n’t have 
to send his collar to a laundry every week. 


A Boston merchant kept a monkey in his show 
window, and was arrested for cruelty to animals. 
Why does n’t he exhibit a dude in his window ? — 
then there would be nothing to complain of. 


There are nineteen thousand more boys than 
girls in Illinois. There are nineteen thousand 
more females than males in Massachusetts, 
The two states ought to have a parley for the ex- 
change of prisoners, so to speak. 


« Blessed is the bald-headed man, for his wife 
cannot pull his hair. 

Blessed is he who does not make a cent, for 
he will have no income tax to pay. 

Blessed is the Digger Indian, for unto him no 
man presenteth a subscription paper. 

Blessed is the man who is always flat broke, for 
no man saith unto him, “ Lend me five dollars.” 

Blessed is the man who hath no brains, Lut 
brass in abundance, for he shall be the ladies 
favorite. Selah. 

Blessed is the man who giveth many and 
costly presents to young ladies, for great shail 
be his reward — in a horn. 

Blessed is the homely man, for the girls shall 
not moijest him; vea; thrice blessed is he, for 
when he asketh a lady to dance she will answer 
him, saying: “I am engaged for the next set.” 

Blessed is he who polisheth his boots and not 
his morals, who maketh the outside of his head 
to shine, but neglecteth the inside thereof, for all 
the girls shall rise up with smiles at his coming 
and call him beautiful. 

Blessed is the Chinaman, for when he is asked 
to cuntribute to a“ good cause,” he answereth, 
saying: “Me no sabe,” and straightway the 
philanthropist leaveth him, and John goeth on 
his way rejoic'ng, 


“I would invite you to my house, Brudder 
Jackson,” said Deacon Johnson, as he emerged 
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from church last Sunday evening, “ but I dunno 
as we ‘ll get any supper dis night, the ae 
stove am so dreffully out ob repair.” 

“ What ’s de matter wid de stove?” 

“ Why, you see, cold wedder am comin’ on, and 
wood ’s gettin’ skase an’ high, an’ J "ve ’structed 
the folks to be berry exnocomical in de usin’ ob 
it. We’s bin buyin’ in small lots, an’ last night, 
bein’ out ob fuel, I sent one ob my boys ober to 
a neighbor’s to borrow a few sticks. De man 
an’ his family had gone to bed owin’ to de late- 
ness ob de hour, an’ dat boy, who would ’spise to 
do a unhonest transaction, wrote out his note for 
de value ob de wood, an’ droppin’ it in a prom- 
inent place in de woodshed, shouldered an arm- 
ful an’ brought it home.’’ 

“Jess so.” 

“Well, a fire was kindled, de tea-kittle put 
on, de ole woman.she was gittin’ de supper. All 
ob a sudden, puff went de stove ; zoom, keswish, 
kuslush went something ; and as I tumbled over 
I saw de ole woman makin’ for de roof, wid de 
tea-kitttle and de stove-plates followin’ her, 
while de boys and de gals were as brack wid 
smut as de ace ob spades. De stove’s goose was 
cooked for a fact.” 

“What was de cause ob de ’sploshun ?” 

“TI ’m strongly ’clined to believe dat dar was 
powder in dat wood, an’ dat de powder was 
done put in dar by dat white man to ketch some 
dhievin’ darkies wat nebber buys no wood, an’ 
bressed ef I do n’t think dat man ’spects me, 
*kase he could n’t find dat note, and won’t 
made any ’pologies.” 

“Dat am an outrage.” 

“For a fact, an’ de children’s supper was 
spiled, too.” 


A North Carolina wagoner sold his dog toa 
Laurens county man the other day for half a 
barrel of sorghum syrup. The dog, however, 
refused to be sold and took refuge under the 
wagon. The Laurens county man crawled 
after him with a piece of meat in one hand and 
a rope in the other. Although there were sever- 
al spectators of the scene that ensued, it is 
difficult to get at the facts. All agree that there 
was a scuffle under the wagon, accompanied by 
yelps and yells; but no one is willing to affirm 
that the man had the dog or the dog had the 
man. Finally, the dog, as it would seem, 
brushed up against the hind legs of the mule, 
and then all was still. One of the spectators 
said he thought he heard a trace-chain rattle, 
but when he went around to examine the mule 
‘she was asleep. The man had lost his hat, his 
‘coat and the greater part of his trowsers, and 


subsequent examination proved that the dog 
died with one ear and a handful of hair in his 
mouth. 


Denying a fault doubles it. 

Boasters are cousins to liars, 

Knavery is the worst trade. 

Foolish fear doubles dangers. 

Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Richest is he that wants !east. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are near kin. 

Quiet ‘conscience gives quiet sleep. 

You never lose by doing a good turn. 

One hour today is worth two tomorrow. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Small faults indulged in are little thieves. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 

He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

Proud Jooks make foul work in fair weather. 

Not to hear conscience is the way to silence 
it. 

Wise men make more opportunities than they 
find, 


It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them. 


Learning makes a man fit company for him- 
self. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound of 
craft. 


Envy shooteth at others and woundeth her- 
self. 

God reaches us good things by our own 
hands. 


Old Mrs. Mulkittle visited her son, the 
minister, several days ago, and the reason that 
she did not remain but one night, was not 
altogether due to the good old soul’s eccentric- 
ity. Grandma is rather superstitious and wil! 
engage in no performance so ill boding as to 
sleep in a room where a fire has not been 
kindled during the season. In the house of 
Mulkitile’s economic abode, there are but two 
bed-rooms where fires have been made during 
the winter. One of these is “ma’s room,” and 
the other, adjoining, is the sleeping apartment 
of the children. 

“TI do n't like to sleep in the same room with 
that boy,” said the old lady to the minister, “ but 
my sakes alive, I do n’t want to sleep where 
there ain’t been no fire for a year ” 
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“Consult your own pleasure.” 

“Pleasure, indeed,” she snapped. 
ain’t no pleasure about it.” 

“TI am very sorry that circumstances prevent 
your bringing a sleeping room with you.” 

“ You are nothing of the kind and you know 
it. I do n’t see that preachers are any more 
careful what they say than other folks are.” | 

“Only a joke, mother,” said the minister 
approaching her, smoothing back her hair and 
kissing her wrinkled brow. “You shall sleep 
anywhere you please. I "ll sleep with Willie 
and you may sleep here.” 

“No, no,” she said in a voice of motherly 
tenderness. “I would just as lieve sleep in 
there as not. The dear little fellow will be in 
the land of Nod before I go to bed, anyway.” 

After the children had gone to bed, the old 
lady sat by the fire in “ma’s room,” knitting on 
the stocking which she seemed to never get any 
nearer done; told of her troubles in finding the 
guinea’s nests, and how a mink got into the hen- 
house and killed a dozen chickens in one night. 

Mrs. Mulkittle was soon asleep, and after 
awhile Mulkittle began to snore. 

“Well, bless me!” she said, “if they ain’t 
all asleep. People these days do n’t think about 
nothin’ but eatin’ and sleepin’, When I was 
their age, I could card quilt bats half the night 
and then not feel no worse for wear in the morn- 
ing.” 

She took down a long-stem pipe and smoked 
in contentment over her troubles as she rocked 
to and fro. Finally, she put the pipe on the 
mantle-piece, but then thinking it might set 
something afire — although it had gone out— 
she took it down and stood it on the hearth by 
the chimney-piece. She opened the door easily 
and entered Willie’s bedroom. The youngster 
was sleeping soundly. She undressed and 
kneeled by the bedside, and when she arose, the 
boy was on his elbows looking at her. 

“ Lie down. there, sir, and go to sleep.” 

“I ’ve been to sleep.” 

“ Well, go to sleep again, do you hear?” 

“Tell me about Little Red Ridin’ Hood.” 

Thinking that this was the best means of 
quieting him she told the story, subject to many 
corrections on his part. 

“ Now tell me about Jack-the-Giant-Killer.” 

Still hoping that she had adopted the best 
method, she told him about the great hero of all 
modern boyhood. 

“Now tell me about old Blue Beard.” 

Then she realized her error, and turning a 
severe eye on the boy, she said: — 


“ There 


“T won't do nothin’ of the kind, and I want 
you to go to sleep this minute.” 

“I can *t go to sleep ina minute. Dogs can 
go to sleep as soon as they shut their eyes, 
but boys can’t. Let me get up an’ say my 
prayers.” 

“ Have n’t you said ’em tonight?” 

“ Yes, but God's furgot it by this time.” 

“You good for nothin’ little rascal, I am a 
mind to spank you.” 

“ What for?” 

“ For talkin’ that way.” 

“ How must I talk?” 

“Do n’t talk at all.” 

“Then I could n’t say anything, could 1?” 

“ No, and it would be a blessed good thing.” 

“I could n’t pray then, could 1?” 

“Hush!” 

“But if I could n’t talk I could n’t pray. 
Then I ’d go to the bad place, an’ the bad man 
would sav, ‘Oh, yes, here ’s that boy that 
could n’t talk, Puc him over there and roast 
him.” Would n’t he say that ?” 

“ What would he say?” 

The old lady flounced out of bed, opened the 
door and called Mr. Mulkittle. 

“ What is it, mother?” 

“Come, take this boy out of here, and bring 
me a paper of tacks to sleep with. I’d ruther 
have the nettle-rash in July!” 


He was late, and he was not altogether as he 
ought to have been. He saw by the light in the 
window that she was waiting for him, and he 
trembled, well knowing that he merited severe 
rebuke. 

“As he entered the room she began: — 

“ This is a nice time of "—— 

“My dear,” he interrupted, “you can ’t tell 
what I was—hic—thinking of just now. 
Rather what you reminded me of as I came 
in. The !amp on the table and you sitting 
close to it. You and the lamp reminded me of 
the philosophy of which Matthew Arnold is the 
*postle— you and the lamp — see!” 

“No, I do n't see. This is a nice”—— 

“Well,—hic—I ‘Il show you. Matthew 
Arnold is the ‘postle of sweetness and 
light. Well, you and the lamp fill the bill 
—sweetness and light. The lamp is the 
light and you are the sweetness.” 

“You foolish fellow,” said she, with a 
smile; what are you standing there for? 
Let me help you off with your coat.” 
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Ye see, I have 


“JT say, Mister; would ye mind just holdin’ the baby a short time? 
an app’intment, and — and — the baby would be a kind of a dead give-away, you know; 


and my future prospects would be ruined.” 
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Is AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 2h 
concentrated Medicine, scientifically 
compounded of the genuine Honduras Sar- 
saparilla, Yellow k. Mandrake, Stil- 
lingia, Iodides of Potassium and Iron, and 
other ingredients of strength 
curative virtue. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Has been tested by and has received the 
unqualified commendation of 4,000,000 
families in the United States, and 7,000 
families throughout the world. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Ts the only Blood Purifier that has 

and retained the confidence of the people 
of tropical countries, where such medi- 
eines are in great demand. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is the most popular Blood Purifier amo: 
sailors, and is in nine-tenths of the medi- 
cine-chests of the best class of American, 
English, German, and Danish vessels. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Contains no Arsenic and Aloes, as do 
many falsely called Alteratives foisted 
upon the credulity of the public. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been for many years recognized as 
the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in 
all civilized countries. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Promptly relieves from General Debility 
Nervous Prostration, and Derangement of 


the Vital Organs. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Effects radical cures of all maladies aris- 
ing from the taint of Scrofulous or Con- 
Diseases, or the corruption of 
ercury in the system. 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Is endorsed by the medical profession and 


lar! rescribed by man 


The True Elixir Lif 


Hon. F. Jewett, ex-Mayor of Lowell, 
and ex-State Senator, says that the only 
preparation of Sarsaparilla that seems to 
do “real, lasting good” in cleansing the 
blood and expelling poisonous matter 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

Mitton Fox, the largest land-owner 
and farmer of Middlesex Co., Mass., 
credits his cure of Scrofulous Humor 


and | from the system, 


,000 | and Me oe to the thorough 


cation of his blood by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
WARREN LELAND, the famous New 
York landlord, testifies, from his own 
knowledge, that for the cure of Lfver 
Disorders, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
various results of high living, there is no 
medicine equal to 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

HrraM PHILuips, Glover, Vt., attests 
the cure of He tary Sero in 
three generations of his family, by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
THos. N. Cook, West Somerville, Mass. 
was cured of severe and rescued 
from a rapid decline, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, Dorchester, 
Mass., vouch for the Alterative 
Curative virtues of 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
JoHN J. Ryan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
professional base-ball player, was 
of Rheumatism by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
D. B. Kerr, Big Springs, Ohio, testi- 
fies that his son. fifteen years old, was 
cured of Catarrh in its worst form, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
AMHERST WHITMORE, Brunswick, 
Me., retired sea-captain, was cured of a 
Cancer by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


The attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses might be cited, 
were it necessary, to prove the almost miraculous cures effected by this only really 


Blood Purifying Medicine. 


4 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 


“an Invaluable Medicine for Woman, Invented by a Suffering Woman.”’ 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


For 


IT WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
TROUBLES, INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION. FALLING 
THE CONSEQUENT SPINAL WEAKNESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
CHANGE OF LIFE. MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUT PAIN. 

IT WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE UTERUSIN AN EARLY STAGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT. CANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDILY BY ITS USE. o5 

It REMOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, DESTROYS ALL 
AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. IT CURES 
yous PROSTRATION, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. ¢ 
THAT FEELING OF BEARING Down, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BacCKacHE, I8 AlL- 
WAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITSUSE. IT WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ACT IN 9 
HARMONY WITH THE LAWS THAT GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. ees 

its purrose 1s SOLELY FoR THE LEGITIMATE HEA 
TUE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND THAT IT DOES 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. e ® 
CoMPLAINTS IN EITHER SEX 


_lamong LADIES. 


IS A POSITIVE CURE® 
for all of those Painful 
Complaints and Weak- 
nesses so common 


, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. At 


ALL Ovarran => 
AND DISPLACEMENTS, 


CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, ~ 
BLOATING, HEADACHE NER- Be 


LING OF DISEASE AND 3? 
IT CLAIMS TO DO, THOUSANDS OF 
* 


REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED. 
, prepared only at Lynn druggists. Mailed 

id,in of Pills or Lozences on reccipt of price. Mrs, Pinkham’s 

Guido to Health” mailed oa of stamp. Letters contidentially answered. 33 
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More people than = 
read any other Ameri- 


of the Presidential ca’ 


: — t 
will find all fhe of bo both pa with e ual 
in theta vited to come into th 


H.C. F, KOCH SON 


6th AV. & 20th St, New York City, 
WILL MAIL, FREE OF CHARGE, 


TO ALL APPLICANTS NOT IN THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY OF 
NFW YORK, THEIR CELEBR4 TED 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


The most complete issued in the U. S., containing over 2,000: 
Illustrations of Articles for Ladies, "Gents, hildren, 
and Infants’ Wear. Fancy Goods, Curtains, Furs, 
etc., guaranteed at /ower-prices than any other house. No 
LADY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS CATALOGUE. 


Fell-Sits, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 
Wholesale & Retail. Many long in use. Old Baths renewed, 


_ Send for EJ, KNOWLON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LADY AGENTS 


poyment 
Queen ‘City 
t u 
ddress ueen 
Co. , Cincinnati, 0. 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNIGATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


which renders the teeth wuite, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. It 
removes taxtar only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
Druggists and ancy Dealers. mothers. n all climates. Commen 
Sold by F cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our The 
and foie of Infants. Sent fre: 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. DOLIBER, GOODALE Sto. no Boston, Mass. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and May Devel Restore the Bust with 
by th n L ADIES ay Develop or 


of housekeepers. Your simple pare Highest Medical En- 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. dorsements. Write tor free 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa) | ERIE MEDICAL CO..{Inv jatantere) Buffalo, N.Y. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S the 505, son 
STEEL PENS. 
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to THE Sun forthe prevent Tue Sun from 
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Several OF the most interesting news 
with all its heart, and with an unchanged conviction that paper published are as follows cts. 2 month, 
the Republican party ought to go, and gu in this year of our a year; with Sunday edition AYS, a@ year. 
Weekly, a year. Address, I. W. ENGLAN 
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IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and satisfac. | 
tory Corset as regards Health, | 
Comfort, and Elegance of Form,” 
be sure and get 


z 
MADAME FOY’S 


We are headquarters for OPEN 
NET WORK BANNERS, FLAGS, 
Suite, Cages, Gage, Helmets, Shirts, 


IMPROVED lf. 
CORSET AND | 
SKIRT SUPPORTER | 
= 


y all leading dealers. Price by 
mail, $1.30. 


(lates, size 12x 16, sample 10c., 4 
for 2., 1 doz, 60c., 100 for $4, 
Our. Prices defy competition! 


Send for samples and cireulars. 
MANUFACTUR’G 00., 
10 Barclay 8t., New York.” 


BIRCH'S "KEY AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 
FOY, HARMON & co., Wew Haven, Ct. SOLD by 


FC 


BALLOU’S A PRIZE. 


8 which will help all, of either sex, to 


more money right away than anything else in this world. 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. At once ad- 
dress True & Cos, Augusta, Maine. 


For (684. ILLUSTRATED. FOR $2.50 WE WILL SEND A COPY OF 
100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A The Greatest Story of the Year, 
Charming EXumorous Sketches, 


YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. q 
THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA! 
Love Stories, Travels and Adventures by 


Sea and Land, Illustrated Poems, Music, ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GOLD, 
Juvenile Department, Editor’s Drawer, 
Puzzle Page, Ladies’ Department, House- 


keepers Department, Comic Tinstration, | Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, 
Most Complete and Popular Serial. | FOR 1884, 


The January and February numbers of | ALL POSTPAID. 
BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent to | 

any address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of | 


AND 


twenty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
wi!l only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the bal- 


ance of the year. Address THomes & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. | BOSTON, MASS. 


Brilliant Novelettes, Handsomely Illustrated. 


No. 1. — Tne Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. 
By Lieut. Murray. é 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or the Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale of the Revolution, By Dr. J. 
H. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the De- 
troit Free Press. 

No. 5. — The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf, and its 
Islands. By Ned Buntline. 

No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or the Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 7. — The Fg stant ~ ghee Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles 

. Averill. 

No. 8, — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 

No. 9, — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Cir- 
cassia. - By Austin C. Burdick. 

No. 10.—The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By. Major Ben. Perley Poore. 


&@> For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of 15 cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


> Campaign Goods. | 
Complete Sample nit $1.00 | 
\ Sample Badge 10c. , 3 for 25e, 1 
©) doz. Portraits of all Candi- 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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A GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


DOCTORS 


Dr. W. H. Wruson, of § me 
field, Georgia, says: “f find Hunv 
Remedy is the best medicine for 
dropsy and kidney diseases that I 
ever used,” 


Dr. 4 W. Brown, Mystic, Ct., 
I have a case of cree 

oereitts from heart disease wh 
Hunt's Remedy relieves at once,” 
Dr. BLECKEN, of Minneapolis, 
says: “A case of dropsy here was 
cured by Hunt's Remedy with per- 
fect success. The patient remains 
well. Ishalluse Hunt's Remedy 
in in dropey and kidney disease here- 


tried Hunt’s suc- 
ote in a complicated case of 
years’ duration. I haa tt that 
the Ld medicine for dropsy 

‘— W. H. WILSON, 


Hunt's Remed 
effective medicine 


is the most 


dead.”"—L. A. PALMER, M.D. 
Dr. GILBERT CLARK, W 
R.1., says: 


LADIES 
SAY OF HUNTS REMEDY 


Mrs. J. Smitn, of East- 
land, Texas, “Iwas 
afflicted wit with Disease ai 
Dropsy. Iam indebted to Hunt's 
Reme y for saving my life.” 

“TI have been severely afflicted 
with heart disease for a number 
of years; my trouble was caused 
from inaction of my Kidneys ; R 
cheerfully recommend HuNT 
REMEDY to all who ma pe afict- 
ed as I have_been.’’— A. 

WELL, Pear! St., Providence, 


R. 

“T had 156 pounds of water taken 
from me, was treated b: oo 
een different doctors, and 


EVERY-BODY 


“I have used Hunt's Remecy 
for Kidney troubles, and recom- { 
mended it to others, and always 
found it act like a charm.”— ¢ 
JOHN CHAMBERS, 723 Carson 
Pittsburg, Penn, 

For a Spring-time medicine, as 
yr ity an and 


is anequs 

“I know cee who 
have used Hunt’s emedy, the 
great liver and kidney cure. They 
all testify to its great value." 
Cc. A. P. son, Druggist. 

General CHacz, of Rhode Is- 
land, says: “I always kee a 
Remedy in my house. Taken 
small doses at 
it prevents hea regu. 
lates the kidneys, stomach snd 
other 


“Thad suffered with kidne’ 
ease twenty years; employ 
fous without being 
lieved ; then I was induced to use 

Hunt’s Remedy. It cured me.”— 
SULLIVAN FENNER. 

“T have suffered with 
kidney disease ; after using mnt’ 
Remedy two days, I was enab 


By the use of of this I REMEDY, the Stomach and Bowels speedily regain thetr strength, and 


the, bicod is p 


ronounced by hundreds of the best doctors to be th 


Kidney Diseases, 
It is prepared expressi 
will convince you. 


ONLY CURE f 

It is purely vegetable, and cures when other medicines fi fail, eau of 
for these diseases, and has never been known to 

‘or sale by all druggists. 


. One trial 


E say: 


bottles to cure! Remember, you can buy it at any drug store. 
us their names and mention BALLov’s MONTHLY will secure beautiful cards FREE. } 


WHY, when you feel dull, tired, and are feverish, and have headaches, do 8 
you wait until prostrated by sickness, when one bottle of HUNT’S REMEDY § 
will act as a corrective, and prevent a severe sickness which might require three or four 


Ladies who will send ; 


# THE HUNT'S REMEDY Providence, R. # 


. | 
| 
: SAY OF HUNTS REMEDY ( SAYS OF HUNTS REMED 
4 
| 
I RTH, Ecor 
Mich... May 90, 1888.” 
| 
j my practice for dropsy and kidney 
— diseases. It has almost raised the ‘KIDNEY <8 Sek 
RIVER 
ears KEMEDY, 
for dropsy and diseases, NEV. 
-§ always with success. It is a stan- 
dard remedy. “To 
| 
| 
q 


" “I have used your Soap for two years with the WG 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” |g 


“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 


—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE — 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest 
features become attractive. Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


~ Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Totlet Soap. 


SOAP 


A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. |e 
Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. A. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. # 
Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. hi 
For Sale throughout the Civilized World. 
ip 156 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


) | 
i] 
OARS 
id 
i 
an "7, 
KEEPS THE SKIN, SOFT: | 


n their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


MANSHIP, AND DURABILITY. 


hich establishes tuem as unequalled in 


po 
w 


WOR Rew York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


HE PUBLIC u 
EMINENCE 


TONE, 


_Warerooms : 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE T 


fa | 


KNABE PIANos 


WEIGHS 
K ROYAL ROWE 


Soturery pur! 


Absolutely 


This powder never varies. 
and _ wholesomeness. 


POWDER 


Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, 
More economical than 


e ordinary 


kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 


of low-test, short-weight, alu m, or phosphate 


wders. 


GOLD PARIS, i8%, | 
EBAKER’S 


reakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the ex ‘ess of 
Oil has been removed. It li: three 
times the strength of Coco. nixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ev nomi. 
cal. It is delicious, nour shing, 
strengthening, easily digest |, and | 
admirably adaptei for inv: lids as 
well as for persons in healt):, 


Sold by Grocers everywiere, 


BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater dry as confec 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER.& CoO,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Sold only in cans.§ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CO.., 105 Wall Street, New York. 
THE 


WATE 


[HAVE THE C 


We fill no Orders for Quantities less than One Dozemii\ 
NEVER BEFORE COULD EVERY GIRL AND BOY OWN A WATCH. | 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 52 MAIDEN LANE, 

GEORGE MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent. _ 


WATERBURY” 


THE MOST INGENIOUS PIECE OF MECHANISY 


1,000 Manufactured Every 


For Sale by all Dealers in the United States. 
ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR IT. 


WATCH. 


EVER INVENTED. 


Day! 


wh 
THE SERIES © IN WICKEL-SILVER CASES. 


~ PRICE, $48 PER DOZEN. 


Discount to the Trade. 


\ 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Has 
G COLD MEDAL, Paris, is73, 
® 
buy 


